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Tue document here published is not, properly speaking, a 
document of the Hudson’s Bay Company at all, although it is 
preserved in the Company’s archives. Itis a selection of Colin 
Robertson’s letters, copied perhaps with a view to publication, 
and most of them originally addressed to private persons rather 
than to officials of the Company. Yet it has an important 
place in any attempt to publish the documents which will 
furnish to the historian the raw materials from which to recon- 
struct the story of the union of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the North West Company. 

There are many Company documents which cast invaluable 
light on the years before and after the union—Inward and 
Outward Correspondence, Post Journals, Minutes Books and 
Ledgers—but some of them are too bulky for publication, 
some of them sprawl over too long a period, some of them are 
mere records of finance, lacking in general appeal. Any one of 
these documents would need ample reference to all the others 
and would leave out factors vital to the development which was 
taking place. Robertson’s Correspondence has a compre- 
hensiveness and a vigour of its own. The Correspondence 
Book from September 1, 1817, to September, 1822, has there- 
fore been chosen for publication as a lively document of 
publishable dimensions which puts on the scene all the 
factors during the vital period of Robertson’s connection with 
the Company. 

Although the letters in this book do not begin until 1817, 
they cast back to 1809, and since the introduction to such a 
volume involved a freedom of access to the archives impossible 
to anyone who could not work there in person, it has seemed 
advisable to make the introduction an editorial one. The 
editor is, and must be, responsible for any statements made and 
any views expressed in the introduction. But whatever merit 
the introduction may have is due to the generous co-operation 
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of the Company’s Archives Department (especially to Miss 
Johnson, who has given many hours and a wealth of knowledge 
to collecting and arranging biographical material and verifying 
notes and references), and to the assistant editor, Mr. R. 
Harvey Fleming, who has placed his large and accurate know- 
ledge of fur-trade history at the editor’s disposal, and who has 
discussed the problems involved in a way which makes any 
expression of the debt due to him inadequate. 

The Company’s archives have been very largely drawn upon 
for the purpose of this introduction, and our debt to the 
Governor, Mr. P. Ashley Cooper, and the Committee of the 
Company is large. The references to the archives classes have 
been made as brief as possible; they may be interpreted, in 
terms of the type of document consulted, by reference to a 
series of articles on the archives written for the Beaver by the 
archivist, Mr. R. H. G. Leveson Gower Another source of 
information has also been placed at our disposal: Major Sir 
Charles Hope-Dunbar has kindly lent a series of eight volumes 
of copies from the Selkirk Correspondence, from St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright, Scotland. These have been largely used, 
and have formed an invaluable supplement to the Company’s 
archives, for which we are much indebted to Sir Charles Hope- 
Dunbar. The Preface would be incomplete without a word 
of thanks to Dr. G. Lanctot, of the Public Archives of Canada, 
for his courtesy in sending photostat copies of sections of the 
Selkirk Papers under his care. 

Apart from preparing the introduction, the attention of the 
editors has been concentrated on an adequate presentation of 
the text of the correspondence. Robertson could write well, 
and with some pretensions to style, but in the copy of this 
book which has been preserved his copying clerks paid little 
attention to punctuation and were clearly unfamiliar with many 
of the proper names involved. The book itself has been repro- 
duced verbatim, without excision of any kind, but in order to 
make it more readable the editors have modified the punctuation 


1 Beaver, December, 1933-September, 1935. See also ‘‘ The Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Activities ” Pacific Historical Review, September, 1938, pp. 
269-70. 
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—a liberty which will give a fairer impression of Robertson 
than would the errors of his copyists. 

An Appendix of brief biographies has been included, as in 
the first volume of this series. There is, however, no occasion 
for an appendix on posts and districts or for a map, since the 
ground covered is the same as that in the first volume!’ On 
occasions (as in dealing with New Caledonia, Dunvegan, and 
Fort Vermilion) notes or corrections to the statements made in 
the first volume have been inserted. It is inevitable that, with 
such a mass of documents to explore, there should be need 
for current revision, and such amendments will be inserted as 
they become necessary. In addition, it has been thought 
advisable to supplement the letters contained in the Corre- 
spondence Book with a selection of letters of different pro- 
venance (Appendix B). 

The Frontispiece will perhaps prove disappointing to those 
who had hoped to see what Robertson looked like. He had 
his portrait painted, and it figures in his correspondence 
(p. 184), butit has proved impossible to trace the picture. Soa 
group of the members of the Committee of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company during this period has been reproduced instead. 
These silhouettes are a selection from a large collection which 
was purchased piecemeal by Mr. Atkins, now of Winnipeg, 
for the Company from a man who refused to divulge their 
source. He had probably been a waiter in a city tavern in 
which the Committee habitually met at the time of its board 
meetings ; the silhouettes were probably cut by an artist who 
haunted the place, and were hung round the tavern walls along 
with those of other regular patrons. The collection now pre- 
served, although incomplete, is an interesting and attractive 
one, and has enabled us to reproduce the silhouettes of the four 
members of the Committee who did most to sway the fortunes 
of the Company during Robertson’s period. 


1 David Thompson’s map of North America, reproduced in David Thompson’ s 
Narrative of his Expeditions in Western America, 1784-1812 (ed.'T. B. Tyrrell, 
Champlain Society, 1916), is also of great value. 
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On March 26, 1821, the agreement which ended the struggle between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company was signed, 
and bitter rivalry was replaced by a coalition of the two companies. The 
struggle had been long and violent; reputations and fortunes had been 
won and lost, lives had been sacrificed. By 1820 Government had been 
forced to intervene to keep the peace, the London fur trade had been so 
upset that a “ stir in Parliament ” was in contemplation, and both com- 
panies, after years of uneconomic competition, were nearing the end of 
their resources. 

It was in Athabaska that the last stages of the struggle were fought 
out, and the rival posts in that district had been the scenes of many of the 
conflicts. It would therefore have been natural for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to have made some attempt to discover the real position of the 
trade in Athabaska before concluding the protracted and difficult negotia- 
tions which preceded the coalition. 

Had any such attempt been made, the Committee would have had to 
go to one of two men, George Simpson or Colin Robertson; the one 
new to the fur trade but well primed with information and views from 
the London office, the other a veteran of the trade, but not entirely 
trusted by the London office. Neither was seriously consulted; for 
Simpson was inland, engaged in his first campaign as a fur trader, and 
Robertson was hovering between London and Paris and a debtor’s 
prison, discredited and feeling that he was giving evidence under difh- 
culties, 

Had they been asked, both men would have given the same opinion— 
that the Company’s trade in Athabaska was well established, the North 
West Company broken, and the Committee able to dictate its own terms. 

George Simpson, returning from his “* Athabasca Campaign ’’, was 
met in Lake Winnipeg with the news that a “ coalition ” between the 
two companies had taken place. He then placed on record his dis- 
appointment “‘ that instead of a junction our Opponents have not been 
beaten out of the Field, which with one or two years of good management 
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I am certain might have been effected.” 1 With the exception of 
Robertson, few men, either in the Hudson’s Bay Company or in the out- 
side world, would have shared Simpson’s conviction: but very few indeed 
had so good a right as Simpson to hold an opinion as to the outcome of the 
struggle. 

Simpson had come out from Athabaska in the spring of 1821 with a 
knowledge of the fur trade and its possibilities which the London Com- 
mittee did not share, whilst he had a knowledge of the negotiations be- 
tween the two companies which had been jealously concealed from every 
other participant in the fur trade. 

Before he went into Athabaska Simpson knew that certain wintering 
partners of the North West Company had rebelled against the domina- 
tion of the Agents at their summer meeting at Fort William in 1819,” 
and that the rebels, led by John McLoughlin and Angus Bethune, had 
approached the Hudson’s Bay Company to know ‘* Whether the winter- 
ing partners if they should persevere in their refusal to renew their 
engagements with McTavish, McGillivray and Co. could obtain from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company their outfits or supplies of goods and sanction 
to trade, on condition of sending their returns of furs to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company.” ? Simpson knew that the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
welcomed the winterers’ advance and had given instructions for the 
negotiations to continue.t He had spent much time at Montreal in 
consultation with Samuel Gale, who was engaged in these negotiations, 


and he had himself been the bearer of news to McLoughlin.’ “The fact 


1 H[udson’s] Bay Company] S[eries], Vol. I. E. E. Rich (ed.), Fournal of 
Occurrences in the Athabasca Department by George Simpson, 1820 and 1821, and 
Report. (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1938, and London, The Hudson’s 
Bay Record Society, 1938), p- 349- 

2 Samuel Gale to Lady Selkirk, Sept. 10, 1819. Selkirk Corres[pondence]. 
All references to the correspondence of the Earl of Selkirk, whether they refer 
to the copies in the Public Archives of Canada or to the copies lent by Major 
Sir Charles Hope-Dunbar, will be given simply as “ Selkirk Corres.”, with the 
date, since both of these collections are merely copies from the same source, 
the Selkirk Correspondence preserved at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright, Scotland. 

3'The approach was made to Samuel Gale through George Moffatt, to whom 
many of Robertson’s letters are addressed. Ibid. 

4 Colvile to Gale, July 29, 1820. did. 

5 Simpson was to have taken a letter to McLoughlin, continuing the negoti- 
ation. But as there were some Northwest canoes going from Montreal to Fort 
William the letter was entrusted to them, and Simpson was merely instructed 
to tell McLoughlin that his letter was coming by other hands. Moffatt to 
McLoughlin, April, 1821. did. 
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that only once in the course of his winter’s Journal and correspondence 
did he drop the slightest hint of his knowledge of this subject ! is a tribute 
to his regard for his instructions, and his desire to impress the Committee 
which would read his accounts: it isno argument for his ignorance. For, 
although McLoughlin had expressly asked that his negotiation should be 
concealed from all officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, both in Eng- 
land and in Canada,? Simpson was the one exception to the secrecy kept, 
and before he left for Athabaska Samuel Gale had written to London 
that his presence in Athabaska might well be highly advantageous from 
“his knowledge of certain topics ”’.8 

Simpson, with his unique combination of knowledge both of these 
negotiations and of the situation in Athabaska, might well feel sure of 
ultimate victory. But his principals in London, obsessed with the strain 
which had been put on their resources, felt no such certainty, and al- 
though their courage might make them echo his sentiments, his fellow 
fur traders knew no real reason for confidence.’ Indeed, to most of the 
spectators and participants it appeared that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was to be congratulated on the outcome of a struggle in which the com- 
mon expectation had been falsified. For Simpson himself was to show 
that the “ amalgamation ” of 1821 was in reality no amalgamation but an 
unqualified victory for the Hudson’s Bay Company, to prove in practice 
that it had swallowed its rival, as the revision of the agreement between 
the two companies in 1824 proved it in theory. 


1“ A proper understanding with some members of the N.W.Coy. would in 
my humble opinion be desirable, but that association should be carefully weeded 
previous to forming any connection....” H.B.S., I, ror. 

2 Gale to Colvile, October 1820. Selkirk Corres. 

3 Gale to Colvile, May 18, 1820. Jdid. 

4 From December, 1819, onwards, Selkirk and Colvile had been giving very 
serious attention to an offer from Edward Ellice, who wanted to buy Selkirk’s 
stock in the H.B.C. Selkirk was at one time inclined to close with the offer and 
to end the long struggle, instead of trying to vindicate his rights at law and risking 
“all the mischief that Goulbourn’s malice and Bathurst’s perversity can do 
us”, whilst Colvile also emphasised the danger and the expense of getting in- 
volved in any further litigation. (Selkirk to Colvile, December 11, 1819; 
Colvile to Gale, December 24, 1819; Selkirk to Colvile, January 8, 1820. 
Selkirk Corres.). For the finances of the Hudson’s Bay Company at this period 
see pp. cli-cill. For Selkirk’s financial position at the end of the struggle see 
pe clv, D. I. 

® It was common rumour that some negotiations were on foot ; both Robertson 
and William Williams had shrewd suspicions, but McLoughlin’s request for 
secrecy seems to have been observed. 
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Colin Robertson would have agreed with Simpson’s analysis of the 
situation, but for different reasons. Whereas Simpson had spent but one 
winter in Athabaska, but knew of the intrigues of the wintering partners, 
Robertson had no more knowledge of that negotiation than chance and 
his own shrewdness had made him acquainted with. But he had spent 
eight long years in trying to establish the Company’s trade in Athabaska, 
and he was convinced that he had at last succeeded, and that Simpson 
had but to act with ordinary prudence during his first winter inland to 
ensure the results of the victory and the collapse of the Northwest trade. 

Never a man to temper criticism with kindliness, Simpson reported to 
the Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 that“ F ortunately 
for the Compys. interests in Athabasca generally, but Peace River in par- 
ticular (as it would have been his headquarters) Mr. Robertson did not 
return to the country last Fall.” 2 Later, with the full knowledge of 
several years, he stigmatised Robertson in his “‘ Character Book ” as “ A 
frothy trifling conceited man, who would starve in any other Country 
and is perfectly useless here.... He was bred to his F ather’s trade, an 
operative Weaver in the Town of Perth,* but was too lazy to live by his 
Loom; read novels, became sentimental and fancied himself the hero of 
every tale of Romance that passed through his hands. Ran away from 
his Master, found employment for a few months as a Grocer’s shopman 
at New York, but had not sufficient steadiness to retain his situation. 
Pushed his way into Canada and was at the age of 25 Engaged an Ap- 
prentice Clerk by the N.W.Coy. for whom he came into the interior, but 
found so useless that he was dismissed the Service. Hisageabout 55 and his 
person of which he is exceedingly vain, large soft, loosely thrown together, 
inactive and helpless to infirmity, is full of silly boasting and Egotism, 
rarely deals in plain matters of fact and his integrity is very questionable. 
To the Fur Trade he is quite a Burden, and a heavy burden too, being 
a compound of folly and extravagance; and deranging and throwing into 
confusion whatever he puts his hand to in the shape of business.”’ 4 

1 For Robertson’s position in relation to this affair see p. xcix. 

a FBS; 1) 3.7.0 

3’The entry in the Perth Register of Baptisms reads “ Perth, July 27, 1783, 
was Born Colin Robertson, lawfully procreated betwixt Willam Robertson, 
Weaver in Perth and Katherine Sharpe his Spouse and Baptized August 3, 1783.” 

. H.B.C. Arch. A.34/2, fo. 1. Reference to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Archives will be omitted from subsequent classification numbers. The date of 
this sketch would be 1832, and although it will be clear that Simpson had much 
ground for censure, it is clear also that some of it is the result of personal feeling 
and of fur trade gossip. Robertson, for example, was not dismissed by the North 
West Company, but left it voluntarily, with a good testimonial. Cf. p. xxv. 
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Robertson’s character, and his career as a fur trader, lay wide open to 
attack, for there was indeed but little precision in him. But he had been 
at the centre of the changes which saved the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Simpson himself built on the foundations which Robertson had laid, and 
Robertson’s voluminous correspondence and his Diary show that not even 
Simpson had a clearer grasp of the situation, a greater conviction of the 
ultimate victory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or a better knowledge 
of the means which should be pursued to achieve it. It was to vindicate 
these claims that Robertson collected the book of correspondence which 
is here printed. 


2 


If the general opinion in 1821 would not have anticipated victory for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, still less would such an outcome have been 
predicted at any earlier stage in the struggle, least of all at its beginning. 
For it was only after a certain lapse of time, and almost with an air of 
surprise, that either the North West Company or the Hudson’s Bay 
Company itself realised that the English company could be a serious rival 
for the Canadian where their interests clashed. 

Until the absorption of the New North West Company in 1804, the 
North West Company had found its serious rivals in Montreal. Ably 
led, using the same route of the St. Lawrence, equally enterprising and 
determined, partners with themselves on many occasions, and deriving 
the same advantages from a financial system in which the fur trader was 
not a mere employee but a “ wintering partner ” with hope of profit and 
fear of loss, the rival Montreal firms sought their furs from the same areas 
as those trapped by the North West Company and threatened it in a way 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company could not emulate. 

By 1802 the rivalry between the Canadian companies had centred 
round the struggle between two companies, the North West and the New 
North West; but the simplification of the struggle did nothing to 
moderate it, and it was made all the more bitter by the fact that it was 
waged between men who knew and understood each other so well. Dur- 
ing the contest the Hudson’s Bay Company received friendly treatment 
from both sides.1_ Sir Alexander Mackenzie, for example, when planning 
his grand combined fish and fur trade project in 1802, made no attempt to 


* Deposition of John Pritchard. E. 8/6, fos. 124 e¢ seg. 
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invalidate the rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company,! whilst the North 
West Company itself regarded the Hudson’s Bay charter as a means of 
narrowing the issue, and of bolstering up its own attempts at a monopoly 
in practice. This attitude was admirably expressed, at a later period, 
when it was stated that “ the establishments of the N.W.Coy. in Atha- 
basca have afforded more net profit to them, than all the rest of their 
trade put together. This quiet and undisturbed possession it is of great 
importance to them to maintain, and they think it more for their interest 
to incur a large expence on the transport of their goods from Montreal, 
than by making an effort for opening the navigation of the Bay, to point 
out a road thro: which they might bring upon themselves new rivals 
of more activity, than they have hitherto found in the servants of the 
H.B.Coy.” ? 

There were, indeed, but few points at which the interests of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company conflicted at all seriously with those of the Montreal 
concerns. Where such conflict of interest was obvious, the Hudson’s 
Bay men were apt to get rough treatment; but apart from these few 
points, the Canadians were prepared to regard the English, conducting 
their “ snug trade ” by the shores of the Bay, with easy tolerance or with 
indifference. “Thus, for example, on the Height of Land the Hudson’s 
Bay posts might be regarded with some suspicion, so in 1799 Simon 
McGillivray approached the head of Moose Factory with a suggestion 
for a mutual abandonment of posts.? In this year, also, Peter Fidler was 
making an attempt to get towards Athabaska, and settled Greenwich 
House on Red Deer Lake. He found that the “ Canadians are got so 
greedy of late that they want every skin” and that they regarded the 
territory as their own and said “‘ that we have not the least shadow of 
right to have any dealings with them—as this is the first time any of your 
Honours Servants have been sent to build where they are.” “The attitude 
of the two companies to each other may be seen from his report that 
‘““’The French have been under the necessity of killing dogs these few 
days past to eat—but this day they got a supply of meat from Indians— 


1G. C. Davidson, The North West Company [University of California Pub- 
lications in History, Vol. VII, Berkeley, 1918], p. 75. Mackenzie proposed, 
however, that the Hudson’s Bay Company should grant rights of transit through 
its territories. Cf. A. S. Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 
[London, 1939], p. 521. 

2 Observations on Wollaston’s plan for the trade, 1810. Selkirk Corres. 

3’'The N.W.C. proposed to withdraw from the posts of Micabanish, Frederick 
House and Mattagami whilst the H.B.C. would abandon Michipicoten, Abi- 
tibi and Kenogamissi. A. 11/30, fo. I. 
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They never mention’d it to us or we would have willingly assisted them 
in Provisions.” “The inefficiency of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
its attempts to penetrate inland to territories worked by the Canadian 
companies may be gathered from the fact that Fidler, going from Cum- 
berland to settle Green Lake, met Auld who had set out from Churchill 
with the same purpose, and that when Fidler started to build Greenwich 
House he began by “ opening the Bundle that contained the Stores as 
wrote in the Invoice, but to our great mortification found not any”. 
He wanted to follow the Canadians into Athabaska but was prevented 
by his men, who would “ go only to such places as they think proper— 
that is to the Saskatchewan river—and to any place where the living is 
mostly Fish they will not go to—and these places in general the best furs 
are to be got from.” 1 

Nothing came of the offer to adjust posts, but the easy attitude of the 
Northwesters towards the Hudson’s Bay Company can be seen from 
the fact that, in the amalgamation of the rival Canadian companies in 
1804, allowance had to be made for possible developments from three 
different evidences of the inferior position of the English company: 
Simon McTavish had sent a ship, the Eddystone, into the Bay and had 
set up a depot at Charlton Island,? whilst Duncan McGillivray was 
negotiating with the Hudson’s Bay Committee for permission to trade by 
the Bay route 3 and Edward Ellice was engaged in an attempt (which he 
could have brought to a successful conclusion had he so wished) to buy 
up the stock of the Hudson’s Bay Company on behalf of the Canadian 
companies. 

Their own amalgamation accomplished, the North West Company 
found that the Hudson’s Bay Company refused to be ushered into its grave: 
the expedition of the Eddystone into the Bay only inspired the Hudson’s 
Bay Committee to wonder whether it might not make some use of 
Charlton Island itself,> Duncan McGillivray’s attempts to get permission 
to use the Bay came to nothing, and the attempt to buy out the whole 


1 Fidler’s Journal is B. 104/a/1. 

2 A. 1/48, fo. 93. 

3 [bid., fo. 106d. Cf. Davidson, The North West Company, p. 84. 

4 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1857, p. 344- 
The H.B.C. Committee seems to have been willing to sell, but Chancery would 
have had to intervene to legalise the transfer of the shares which were held by 
minors, and Ellice “‘ did not at that time wish that this transaction should be 
published”. This possibility that the Hudson’s Bay Company might be absorbed 
was allowed for in the agreement between the two Canadian companies. 


iA”. 6/13, fo. 31. 
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Company also failed. Indeed, so far from succumbing, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company showed unexpected signs of real interest in the fur trade, 
and of a desire to extend its “‘ snug trade ” from the shores of the Bay into 
the hinterland. ‘The trade figures for these years show an increased 
spirit of activity, whilst in 1 802 Peter Fidler had got as far into the North 
West preserves as Athabaska Lake itself and had built a post and spent 
the winter there despite “‘ the Old Company who are ever ready to do 
us any injury they can ’”. Meantime, on the Saskatchewan, Edmonton 
House was removed to a closer rivalry with the North West house, 
Nelson House was abandoned, and there were clear signs that the 
Hudson’s Bay posts meant to compete seriously for the trade of that 
district. 

It was, therefore, a disdainful feeling that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
might be preparing for purposeful expansion into their preserves, rather 
than a desire to encroach on the Bay route and its trade, which prompted 
the Northwesters after 1804 to decide that the Hudson’s Bay men must 
be seriously opposed. “The toleration which had been the rule during 
the contest of the Canadian concerns was now dropped, and the North- 
westers decided that, now that their interests were united, they must 
direct their opposition against the Hudson’s Bay Company and “ not 
allow them to get a footing in the Beaver Countries ”.3 

As yet the old attitude of easy tolerance for a negligible rival domi- 
nated; where the English Company showed signs of becoming a nuisance 
it must be suppressed—otherwise it was not worth much serious atten- 
tion. As late as 1811 Simon McGillivray could write to McTavish, 
McGillivrays and Company, “ I am aware that you have thought it 
good policy to appear to respect the Charter of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany as a Cloak to protect the trade from more active Opponents ”’,* and 
it was not until the period 1809-10 that the North West Company did 
more than indulge personal vendettas and try to prevent the Hudson’s 
Bay men from encroaching on the northern beaver countries which they 
considered their own domain. 

That this patronising tolerance changed to bitter hostility was due to 
changes in the composition and purpose of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Committee, to the close application to the affairs of the Company of the 

1 Cf. infra, p. xxvii. 

2 Fidler’s Journal, Nottingham House. B. 39/a/1, fo. 8. 

3 Speech by John Haldane, partner of the N.W.C., in deposition of John 
Pritchard, May 4, 1819. E. 8/6, fo. 124. 

4Simon McGillivray to McTavish, McGillivrays and Co. June, I8IT. 
Selkirk Corres. Cf. infra, p. xlix. 
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three brothers-in-law, Andrew Wedderburn Colvile,! John Halkett, and 
‘Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk. “These men’s conception of the 
Company, and of its possibilities both in the fur trade and as a means of 
colonisation, drove the Northwesters into a series of attacks on the Com- 
pany of which they never doubted the issue. A variety of factors, geo- 
graphical, personal and political, explains why the struggle so lightly 
entered into ended, not in victory, but in the absorption of the North 
West Company. Underlying all of these reasons, enabling these factors 
to sway the situation, was a thing which Simpson—an egoist despising 
_his predecessors, his attention more eager to mark a defect than a virtue 
—never appreciated. The Hudson’s Bay Company which emerged 
victor in 1821 was a very different concern from that which the North 
West could have absorbed at will in 1804. 

A chapter in business history had intervened. Although Simpson, in 
his Athabasca Fournal and Report, could with justice criticise personnel, 
trade methods, trade routes, ignorance, waste and inaction, yet the spirit 
of the Company had changed, and Simpson himself was accepting and 
building upon the changes, in which no single person had played a greater 
part than Colin Robertson. 


3 


During the years after the conjunction of the two North West Com- 
panies in 1804 the new impetus in the Hudson’s Bay Company achieved 
but little. In fact, by 1808 they were forced to petition the Board of 
‘Trade for relief, stating that they had three years’ stocks on hand, and 
that they had not sold a single fur for export since 1806,? and were faced 
with a grave crisis in their affairs. 

‘This was partly because the European fur market was dwindling and 
at times disappearing in war conditions, and beaver was dominating it in a 
quite new way, to which the Hudson’s Bay Company did not properly 
adjust itself. “The old standard of trade by which the Hudson’s Bay 
Company dealt with the Indians, laying down the relative values of the 
different furs in terms of ‘‘ made beaver ”’, had been adhered to “ with a 
kind of religious veneration, though in the course of time many articles had 
changed their relative values ”’.? Instances were even alleged in which the 


1Cf. H.B.S., I, p. 435. Andrew Wedderburn assumed the name Colvile by 
Royal licence in 1814. He will hereafter be referred to as Colvile. 

* A. 1/49, fo. 78. Cf. Davidson, The North West Company, pp. 120-121. 

3 Selkirk Memorandum. Undated, Selkirk Corres. 
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Company’s servants, adhering to their “ standard of trade”, exchanged the 
beaver which alone could Gnd a market in Europe for martens and bears 
which were quite unsaleable. Against this, some effort was made by the 
traders, and they were able to report to the Committee in 1809 that “ the 
standard of trade used by the Natives your Honours surely are sensible has 
and ever ought to vary from that established by you.” None the less, 
the “standard of trade ”’ remained too inflexible, and the traders freely 
bought skins not adapted for the market. Nor was this all; for they not 
only bought useless furs, but they bought them at absurd prices. For 
not only were the relative values of the different furs subject to modifica- 
tion according to the state of the European market and according to the 
plenty or scarcity of the different furs, but the value of the European 
goods which the natives took in exchange for them had also risen. “The 
war conditions had caused a general rise in prices of which the traders in 
the Bay appeared quite ignorant. They frankly told Auld that they had 
no idea that European goods cost so much, and they continued to give 
the Indians the old-established quota of cloth, copper-ware, beads or 
iron-ware, regardless of the price which the Company had to pay for 
such goods. 

The ‘standard of trade”, however, was only one part of the trouble, 
only one piece of antiquarianism. ‘I'he whole technique of the fur trade 
used by the Hudson’s Bay Company at this time was in need of a radical 
overhaul. The rivers and portages and tracking-grounds were uncared 
for, the leaders lacked knowledge,? the men lacked courage; bribery, 
waste and peculation were rife,? the system of accountancy made it 
impossible for a trader to tell whether he was making or losing money 
for his employers,and direction and control from London were inadequate.* 

It is therefore not surprising that the Hudson’s Bay Company’s efforts 
to oppose the Northwesters in the years after 1804 achieved little. Yet 
they made serious efforts to increase the amount of beaver which the 


1 A. 11/76, fo. tod. 

2'The traders of York told the Committee that James Bird was the only man 
competent to discuss the “ standard of trade”. A.1 1/76, fo. 10. 

3 William Auld complained of the quality of the goods supplied and said that 
he himself had been offered a bribe to recommend the goods of a certain manu- 
facturer (B. 42/b/55, fo. 3d). He also said that the merchandise appropriated 
to their own use by officers must amount to £2,000 in a normal year, and he 
summoned them and “ in an especial manner reprobated the custom of appro- 
priating their property without charging themselves with the value in their 
Accounts.” (B. 42/a/136a, fo. 1d.) 

* [bid., fo. 2; B. 42/b/55, fo. 3d; B. 42/b/56, fo. 1d. 
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trade sent home. ‘This did not mean that they tried only to get into 
Athabaska. ‘I'he North West Company was later to boast that it got 
more furs than the Hudson’s Bay Company from the territories covered 
by the charter,! and during these years the scene of operations is as much 
the Churchill River and the Saskatchewan as Athabaska. As for Atha- 
baska itself, Fidler had got to the Lake in 1802, but was forced to retire 
in 1806, after a winter in which Samuel Black had not only forced the 
Indians away from him, but had even prevented him and his men from 
getting their proper sleep, taking a childish pleasure in firing off guns, 
-howling like a wolf, and rapping on the wall of the house throughout 
the winter.? At Ile-a-la-Crosse the Indians were kept away by rumours 
that the Canadians had destroyed Churchill itself and had killed all the 
English, and they complained that “in the more interior parts of the 
country the Canadians were so numerous that they were afraid to dis- 
obey them”. At Reindeer Lake the Hudson’s Bay men had to stomach 
affronts varying from actual imprisonment, robbery of Indians, brutal 
ill-treatment and assaults in their own house, to the allegation that their 
whiskey was bad and to “ swearing and blaspheming without either 
manners or discretion ’’.4 

Some serious effort was made to open up the country during this 
period, and Peter Fidler earned a great name as a surveyor and explorer. 
But the trade was not seriously affected. For, whilst the leaders could 
call down their own chief’s derision on their “‘ mean and spaniel-like be- 
haviour ”,° and the common men declared roundly that they were en- 
gaged to trade and not to fight, the establishments could hardly be such 
as to impress the Indians. “That at Reindeer Lake, perhaps a little worse 


1H.B.S., I, xvii. Auld (B. 179/a/5, fo. 25) estimated that in any one year the 
Canadians took as much fur from Churchill River as the Hudson’s Bay Company 
took in two years. Cf. Auld (B. 42/a/136a, fo. 26d), “Good God! See the 
Canadians come thousands of miles beyond us to monopolise the most valuable 
part of your Territories.” 

2B. 39/a/5. ‘The Canadians told Fidler openly “ that it was their determin- 
ation to drive us all away from this quarter by force”’. Fidler added that “ I 
must own they have done a number of very dirty actions since then ”’ and told the 
Committee that “ such behaviour in the Canadians I hope will never be passed 
over by the Honble. Committee, if it is never anything can be made here by us 
as we are so very few in numbers, against our opponents”. Jdid., fo. 16. 

8 Linklater’s Journal, 1805-06. B. 89/a/r1, fo. 26. 

4 Journals of Reindeer Lake, 1806-9. B.179/a/3, 4 and 5. 

® William Auld’s comment on the withdrawal from Ile-a-la-Crosse by Fidler, 
in 1809, interleaved in “‘ Instructions for Trade”, 1810. H.B.C. Arch., Miscel- 
laneous Papers. 
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than most, was certainly not much worse. ‘That ‘ House or rather 
Kraal ”? was described by William Auld as “‘ The most miserable hovel 
that imagination can conceive. Surely such abominably disgraceful styes 
must affect the Natives. Dirty as they are, they must make shocking 
comparisons to our disadvantage. Such temporary shelter, infinitely be- 
low what an Ourang-Outang would have contented himself with, can only 
bespeak the glimmering dying lights of anexpiring Commerce, not the resi- 
dences of Britons, not the Settlements of the Adventurers of England.’ 

Small wonder that the Canadians, cognisant of every detail of the 
trade, with man-power to spare; and grown accustomed to unflinching 
competition during the period of their own struggle, found little difficulty 
in repelling these ‘J|-conducted and timorous attempts to encroach on 
their territory, and were able to push back the Hudson’s Bay establish- 
ments even within Rupert’s Land itself. 


4 


During this successful attempt to restrict the Hudson’s Bay trade to 
the shores of the Bay,” Colin Robertson was in the service of the North 
West Company. He is mentioned but once in the Hudson’s Bay docu- 
ments, when William Linklater, journeying inland to Ile-a-la-Crosse in 
1805, reported from the Otter carrying place that “© A Mr. Robertson 
belonging to the North West Company with two men came up with us 
and who means to keep us company until we arrive at Isle a la Crosse. 
Robertson, in common with many other junior members of the North 
West Company, was soon to feel that the amalgamation of the two Can- 
adian concerns had closed many of the avenues to promotion which had 
formerly existed, and had left those who would win favour to do so either 
by bullying Indians or by menacing Hudson’s Bay men. Disgust and 
disappointment seem to have been about equally mixed in his sentiments, 


and in 1809 he made a strong effort to change his allegiance. 


1B. 179/a/5, fo. 8d. 

2CFf. Auld’s dictum that “ these people are employed chiefly to keep us and 
York Factory people in play, that while we nibble at a sprat they may catch 
whales unmolested in the north.’ B. 179/a/5, 40: 27- 

3B. 89/a/1, fo. 3d. A Northwester “‘ keeping company ” with a Hudson’s 
Bay trader would shadow him on his journey and prevent him from trading with 
the Indians for either furs or food. 

4 Cf, Auld (B. 179/a/5, fo. 28d), “A great many other young men are ina 
similar predicament who during the dreadful collisions of rival Canadians made 
themselves acceptable by their decision in going far lengths.” 
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‘The moment was opportune. Auld had returned to Cumberland from 
a disappointing and disgusting winter at Reindeer Lake convinced that 
nothing but armed force would effect anything against the Northwesters.! 
He was approached by Robertson who, showing himself “‘ intimately ac- 
quainted with the exact nature and state of the Indian trade ’’, alleged 
his moral aversion from the methods of the Northwesters. Although 
Auld goaded him by the thought of the “ great sacrifices in a moral view 
you were required to make ere you could secure promotion in your 
present situation ”’,? Robertson refused to put his moral scruples on paper 
- whilst he remained in the employ of the North West Company. Yet he 
did commit himself so far as to say that, in addition to his disappointment 
with his present prospects in the North West Company, his principal 
motive in seeking a change was “‘ The mode you employ in transacting 
business with the natives of this Country, where your Candour and 
Generosity so far eclipses that of the Canadian Merchant that every 
impartial man must regret that you have not that footing in the North 
which your Conduct together with the natural advantages you possess 
entitles you to.” 

Encouraged by Auld to hope that, once he had broken free from the 
North West Company, he might expect a post with its rival, Robertson 
then left Cumberland for the Grand Portage, and by September he had 
cut himself free. He had obviously been at least a competent man, for 
on his departure he was given a testimonial to the effect that ““ On your 
taking leave of the North West, it is but bare justice in us to bear testi- 
mony to the Zeal and Fidelity with which you have served the North 
West Company during a residence of six years in the Indian Country. 
We could have wished that prospects had been more favourable in that 
country, so as to induce your persevering, but your determination being 
different, we shall sincerely rejoice to hear of your success in life.”’ 

Armed with this testimonial, Robertson returned to England. William 
Auld lent him twenty pounds for the journey and introduced him to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and Robertson then sent a most remarkable 
letter to the Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on January 10, 


1 Jbid. “The Servants of the H.B.Coy. cannot penetrate into the Atha- 
pascaow,” and fo. 18, “ We are greatly afraid that nothing short of armed 
men and these more numerous than the Canadians can bring or will produce 
an increase of our returns.” 

2’'The correspondence between Auld and Robertson on this occasion is in 
B. 179/b/1, fo. 11 et seg. Auld’s Journal at Cumberland, in which he recorded 
his reactions, is B. 179/a/5. 

3 Robertson to Gentlemen of Committee, March 16, 1814. Selkirk Corres. 
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1810.1 He began by observing “‘ that Beaver is now become so valuable 
an article in the Fur trade, that notwithstanding the total stagnation of 
every other Peltry in that line, it seems to meet with little or no depres- 
sion in price ; ” and continued to explain the North West dominance in 
the beaver trade, founded on Athabaska. “ They calculate and with 
reason, that Athabasca of itself, if managed with economy, which they 
can easily do when free from opposition, will yield them a profit of 
£20,000 per annum, and if I include the English River and Lesser Slave 
Lake I may without exaggeration add £10,000 more.”” Next he went 
on to urge the Committee to stake its claim to the Athabaska trade. 
‘““’This Country ”, he wrote, “‘ is the richest in Furs that has as yet been 
discovered, and lies so contiguous to one of your principal Factories, say 
Churchill, that it can be established from there at one third of the expence 
which it costs the North West Co. ...the Canada Merchant performs 
a voyage of four months to purchase Beaver at the threshold of your 
doors.... I cannot conceive how an English Merchant, after such 
reflections, could have so little consideration for his own interest as to 
neglect the great advantage the Bay can give him over any opponent from 
Canada.” 

Robertson realised (as he was in a good position to do) that in recent 
years the Hudson’s Bay Company had made some efforts to establish 
itself in Athabaska. He put these efforts in their right perspective by a 
‘dismal, but true picture ” of the /ate establishments in Athabaska, con- 
ducting a “‘ contraband trade, for I can give it no other name ”’, without 
the least prospect of making returns, until they abandoned the country 
““ wearied out with repeated indignities”. “The natives were afraid to 
trade, were over-awed by the Canadians, and Robertson told the Com- 
mittee to “ Judge then what a figure you must have made in Athabasca 
with four Canoes, twenty Men and a couple of Officers, to oppose the 
new Company who send their thirty Canoes & upwards of 200 active 
Men, besides Partners and Clerks.” 

He then put forward a full scheme, with a draft time-schedule, for a 
sustained and well-provided attempt to capture a position in the Atha- 
baska trade. “The whole force of the Company must be behind it, and 
the organisation must be unified as a first step. “* Those jealousies be- 
tween your Officers inland, which have been so prejudicial to your 
interests in that country, must be put a stop to,” and the Governor of 
Churchill, as the best situated post, should be made supreme. 

A separate establishment should then be created for Athabaska, to 
which the existing establishments would lend all their support, providing 
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guides, fishermen, food and transport. “The Athabaska expedition, rely- 
ing upon the old establishments, would create a new departure in the 
Company’s trade, for it must be manned by Canadians. This might ap- 
pear expensive, since they demanded exorbitant wages, but they could be 
largely paid in goods, and the competition for their services would force 
the North West Company to cut their profits and to pay higher wages. 

The employment of Canadians, admirable voyageurs, in place of Ork- 
ney men, who were only competent for the Bay-side posts and were 
thinking about retirement by the time they had learned to handle a 
_ canoe, was the essence of the proposition. “They would have to be re- 
cruited in Montreal and commanded by men who spoke French and 
understood them. “The scheme therefore included a sustained argument 
in favour of setting up a Montreal agency, and of recruiting some dis- 
satisfied Northwest clerks, and Robertson concluded that ‘“ Having 
been long resident in that Country, and perfectly conversant with the 
management of the trade of the Interior; and having a Colleague in 
view, who has been brought up to the business in Montreal, I flatter 
myself that we could conduct it to your entire satisfaction, and un- 
doubted Security will be given for what we are entrusted with. I would 
beg leave to propose a Brother of my intended Colleague as a Gentleman 
well calculated to manage the Interior department, having resided many 
years in Athabasca.! I have a number of Under-Clerks in view, who 
will embrace the cause as soon as it is set on foot; they would require to 
have timely notice of your intentions.” 


S) 


The Committee to which Robertson addressed himself was in a mood 
to contemplate change. “The year 1808 marked the nadir of their for- 
tunes. In the early years of the century they had carried on comfortably 
with their former practice, which was to draw credit from the Bank of 
England each year until the fur sales began, and then to accumulate their 
income until they could declare a dividend and begin a new financial 
year. Normally under this system the Company would owe the Bank 
about £10,000 at the beginning of January, the debt would rise to about 
£20,000 by the end of the month, as tradesmen and wages were paid, 
and then fur sales and dividends from the Company’s investments would 
begin to build up a balance. During the early summer months a com- 


fortable dividend of 4°% would be paid, the balance would be absorbed, 
1Donald McKenzie. Cf. izfra., p. Ixi. 
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and by September the Company would be asking the Bank for credit once 
more.! 

The system had been a sound one. The Bank was never asked for 
more than £20,000 credit, and this was amply covered. Whilst the 
total stock issued by the Company was only £103,950, it had as assets 
£30,000 invested in 3% Consols, £10,000 in Old South Sea Annuities, 
and £366 14s. 6d. in 3% Reduced Annuities, and the furs in the 
warehouse pending sale were customarily insured for £50,000. “The 
Company’s ships and posts and claims to land were hardly needed to make 
its financial position solid, and the Bank of England was regularly paid 
its interest and repaid its credit when the day fell due. 

But although the Company’s system might be sound, and even con- 
servative, it left no reserves of ready capital available for expansion, and 
it depended on the annual success of the fur sales for meeting the obliga- 
tions to the Bank. It was admirably adapted for a static trade working 
within non-competitive conditions, but it would prove under-capitalised 
when it had to face competition either for a market or for goods. When, 
therefore, the Company found its furs losing their market in Europe 
whilst prices rose (from 1804 onwards) and it began to be faced with extra 
expenses in the Bay, its lack of fluid resources hampered it severely. 
Extra customs duties incurred as a result of war taxation aggravated the 
situation, and according to the prevalent system of customs payments and 
drawbacks the Company had to lock up a good deal of its inadequate 
capital in customs payments which would later be refunded when (and if) 
the furs were re-exported. 

Despite Canadian opposition and the failure to penetrate inland, the 
efforts in the Bay were producing increased returns. In 1804 the com- 
bined returns of all the posts amounted to 64,711 “made beaver”’, in 1805 
to 68,990. The year 1806 showed a production of 74,933, whilst in 
1807 they produced 81,007.2_ But not all of this fur was beaver, and 
other peltries would not sell. In July, 1807, the Company was forced to 
ask the Bank for an extension of its credit from £20,000 to £50,000. 
By April, 1808, the Committee had decided to sell its outside investments 
to raise ready money for the trade. By December it was petitioning the 
Government for an extension of six months in which to pay customs 
duties “ in consequence of the difficulties the Company labours under on 


1Cf. Douglas MacKay, The Honourable Company, (Indianapolis, 1936), p. 
376. The information contained in this and the following paragraphs is derived 
from the Committee’s Minutes Books, A. 1/48 and 49. 

2 A. 1/49, fos. 24d and 49d. 3 Tbid., fo. 45. 

4 Tbid., fo. 64d. 
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account of the non-exportation of their Furs to the Continent’... B 

the turn of the year the Company owed the Bank £50,000 and had but 
£101 Is. od. at its own bankers, Messrs. Lefevre, Curries and Co. In 
this crisis two directors, ‘Thomas Langley and William Mainwaring, pro- 
duced, the one £1,000, the other £1,483 75. od., to carry on the trade, 
and the Company struggled on to the next fur SIP oe the 1st of February. 
But at the meeting of March 15 it was resolved that ‘‘ No Dividend can 
be paid to the proprietors of this Company’s Stock for the past year; 
although the Affairs of the Company at their Factories and Settlements 
in Hudson’s Bay continue to prosper.” 2 

It was the first time since Lapérouse had burnt York and Churchill 
that the Company had paid no dividend, and the Committee shortly 
re-considered the entire situation in the fur trade. There were two main 
factors which they had to take into consideration. One was that their 
export market for furs was, for the time being at any rate, gone from 
them owing to the Napoleonic Wars; the other was that they had failed 
in their recent attempts to get at beaver in any satisfactory quantities. 
In the face of the unscrupulous competition of the Northwesters their 
trade methods and their trading personnel had proved that they could do 
nothing effective. “The alternatives were to force on the opposition, to 
get the furs despite the Northwesters, and to hope that the market would 
recover, or to withdraw from the fur trade at least for the time being. 
The export market might strengthen, and their trade methods should 
then suffice without expansion, and the use of extra capital which they 
had not got, to re-enter the trade. The latter policy had the advantage 
that it suited best the Company’s impecunious position in 1808-09, and 
that it left the way open for the peculiar facilities of the charter, and for 
the men and the establishments on the Bay, to be used for any other 
branch of trade which the circumstances might render profitable. “These 
considerations were evidently present in the minds of members of the 
Committee when they met to consider their position. 

On April 6, 1809, George Hyde Wollaston placed before the Com- 
mittee his “‘ Observations ” on the trade.? Part of those observations 
concerned a plan for a new salaries scheme, but Wollaston realised that a 
salaries scheme alone would not answer the Company’s needs and he had 
deeper plans in view. On April 26, 1809, Alexander Christie, of Glas- 
gow, was introduced to the Board ene was asked to discuss the possi- 
bilities of starting a timber trade from Moose Factory. 

There can be no doubt that the substance of Wollaston’s plan for 
revivifying the Company’s trade was to place the fur trade on one side, 

A 1did., fo. 78. # [did., fo. 85. 21 01d. 10. 06, 
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and to develop its timber resources. On May 5, Wollaston again read 
his Observations ” to a sub-committee, and on that same day Christie 
was engaged at a salary of £500 a year and was allowed four assistants 
and ten labourers. On the 17th, the Committee resolved not to comply 
with the factors’ requests for more men to prosecute the fur trade, but 
“to promote, as much as possible, the Importation of those Articles 
which meet a ready Sale, for home Consumption. So far from increasing 
the Number of Servants, it is a great Object to retain those only who can 
prosecute to Advantage that Branch of Trade which alone can answer 
under the present Circumstances.” * 

Convinced by the reports from the Bay that they could not get at 
beaver in any quantities, feeling that their plans were doomed and that 
“we have exhausted those Funds which we set apart for their Com- 
pletion, we have pledged our Credit till we feel, as honest Men, that 
upon the present uncertainty we can pledge it no further ’’, the Company 
was, by 1809, forced to ask the Treasury for “‘ that temporary Assistance 
which we cannot ask at any other hands”.? ‘I'he utmost which it 
obtained was a grant of a further year in which to pay its customs dues, 
and it need cause no surprise if in the summer and autumn of 1809 the 
Committee was wondering whether it might not be advisable to make the 
fur trade a secondary consideration and to try to supply that market for 
timber and naval spars which the reactions of the Napoleonic Wars upon 
the Baltic trade had left open.® 

It is at this vital juncture that Robertson, Selkirk, and Colvile begin 
to affect the Company’s fortunes. Selkirk attended his first General 
Court on November 29, 1809. A week earlier William Auld, with 
Robertson’s scheme fresh in his mind, had been before the Board; he 
had come home to emphasise the need for action, if the fur trade was to 
be maintained, and in December he submitted sundry papers relating to 
the fur trade and interference from the Canadians. On January 3, I 810, 
Colvile bought out the stock of Thomas Neave, whilst on the same day 
“ the state of the Company’s affairs and their Trade in general were then 
taken under Consideration, on which the Debates engross’d the remainder 
of the Day. The subject to be resumed after an Interview to be held 


1 [bid., fo. 95. Editor’s italics. 

2 [bid., fo. gid. They asked for Government help to raise a loan of £60,000. 

8 During this period English tariffs were revised so as to give colonial timbers a 
substantial preference on the English market. Cf. J. H. Clapham, da Economic 
History of Modern Britain (Cambridge University Press, 1930), Wol. I, pp. 
237-8. 

4 Cf. infra, p. Xxxiv, N. I. 
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with a Mr. Collin Robinson (sic) lately arrived from Canada and by his 
desire now introduced to the Committee.”’ 4 

Robertson, whom Auld had so far sponsored, accordingly met the 
Committee and explained his views. He advocated combatting the North 
West Company, instead of retiring before them, and made his proposal 
for an expedition from Montreal to Athabaska as the best means of 
opposition. Robertson probably had but little knowledge of the financial 
position of the Company at this juncture, and he was speaking as though 
the resources at the disposal of their trade were limitless and fluid. Never- 
theless, his proposal was not rejected out of hand, and he was asked to 
communicate his ideas in writing. The result was his letter of January 
TO, 1810. 

On the same day as Robertson dated this pregnant letter, Colvile 
offered himself for election to the Committee, whilst the Committee, 
not waiting to hear what Colvile might have to say when he came among 
them, or to learn what Robertson should have written, resolved to put 
Wollaston’s proposals into effect. 

It was resolved “ that the Standard of Barter of European Articles for 
Furs or Peltries be abolished ”, that the “‘ present system of prosecuting 
the ‘T’rade in the interior of Hudson’s Bay, on Account of the Company, 
be abolished ”, and that the goods henceforth to be consigned to the Bay 
were to be on account of the traders, who were to be responsible, and 
were to conduct their own trade in such a way as to leave a reasonable 
profit to the Company.? Wollaston, having persuaded the Company to 
embark on the timber trade, had now got it to abdicate from active parti- 
cipation in the fur trade, and merely to outfit its traders. 

‘These momentous resolutions were not immediately put into effect. 
By the end of January, 1810, they were still being circulated and dis- 
cussed, for the Committee was clearly reluctant to acknowledge the 
end of the Company’s career as an active fur trader. Meantime, Colvile 
had been unanimously elected to the Committee, and soon led the op- 
position to the plan for retiring from the fur trade. He had notions of his 
own for making use of the privileges which the charter conferred on the 
Company, and at remarkably short notice he produced a plan “ for the 
management of the Trade within the Bay ”.8 

The line of thought which Colvile was following was anticipated on 
February 21, 1810. On that day the Board definitely rejected Robert- 
son’s plan for an attack on Athabaska and for the recruitment of Canadian 
voyageurs. Colvile was then requested to make enquiries as to the 
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possibilities of getting recruits from the western islands of Scotland. It was 
thought that these men would provide the courage lacking in the Orkney 
men, and they would also enable Colvile to use the Company as a means 
of encouraging emigration. He was authorised to recruit these men, 
offering as much as £18 a year wages for three years; at the end of that 
time the men would be free, and would be given a grant of thirty acres 
of land in Red River to encourage them to settle there. For each additional 
year, after the first three, such a man should serve the Company, he 
would receive an extra ten acres. This encouragement of emigration 1s 
easily lost sight of in the ramifications of Colvile’s detailed plan for the 
recovery of the trade. But the way in which this recruiting scheme was 
submitted in advance shows that at this time, as later, the Company and 
its charter presented to Colvile an opportunity not only for profit but also 
for stimulating colonisation. 

The first and most important point of Colvile’s plan, when it was 
submitted in detail on March 7, 1810,! was a refusal to abdicate from 
the fur trade. The trade was to be carried on for the account of the 
Company, by servants entirely under the control of, and removable by, 
the Committee. Each trader was to decide on his own “standard of 
trade ”, the trade was to be re-organised, accounts were to be made up 
in sterling, not in Made Beaver, and the profits made by each factory 
were to be equally divided between the traders and the Company. ‘The 
idea of obtaining recruits from the highlands and the western islands was 
incorporated, and a general incentive to activity and economy was urged 5 
grain and vegetables were to be grown, and the supplies of European 
goods for the consumption of the traders were to be diminished. 

A tract of land in the Red River district was to be set aside for settle- 
ment by retired servants of the Company, whether they were the old 
fur traders or the new short-term servants who were merely to serve the 
Company for a short period as a means of securing their passages to 
Canada. 

As for the furthering of the attempts to get into the beaver country, 
the new recruits were meant to enable the Company to withstand North- 
west bullies when the need should arise, and in the meantime two new 
factories were created, Saskatchewan and Winnipeg. 

The Company was to retrench and re-organise itself, and it was to 
begin the new era by standing up for itself. When Colvile’s “‘ Instruc- 
tions ” had been accepted and printed, and were circulated to the traders, 
they contained the inj unction that ‘‘ We expect you will defend like men 
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‘the Property that is entrusted to you; if any person shall presume to 
make a forcible attack upon you, you have arms in your hands, and the 
Law sanctions you to use them for your own defence.” 4 


6 


Colvile’s plan came to be known as The Retrenching, or New System. 
It was accepted because of the strength of his personality, his business 
acumen, and because of the reluctance to accept Wollaston’s defeatist pro- 
posals, rather than because it showed any real knowledge of the fur trade, 
or of the possibilities of the Company. For Colvile’s knowledge of the 
Company prior to this period had been gained only by selling rum to it, as 
the dominant partner of the firm of Graham, Simpson and Wedderburn, 
sugar-brokers. “Though new to the business, he had carried the day 
against Wollaston’s plan for retraction, and against Robertson’s plan for 
expansion; but he had borrowed largely from both. 

From Wollaston had been taken the idea of a salary scheme which 
should enliven the interest of the servants by giving them a share in the 
trade.2 But the notion of leaving the active direction of the trade to the 
servants was emphatically rejected.2 From Robertson (and from the 
complaints of Fidler and Auld) had come a conviction of the need for 
more active servants. But Colvile had refused to be drawn into the pro- 
ject of engaging Canadians, with its implicit challenge to the North 
West Company in Montreal, and he had refused to support the engage- 
ment of armed bullies, which was the remedy which William Auld 


1 [éid., and H.B.C. Arch., Miscellaneous Papers, Instructions for Trade, May 

hy itso), 

: 2 Robertson had also approved of this plan: he had criticised it at first, but he 
said in his letter of January 10, 1810, that “ I was happy to learn, from a con- 
versation I lately had with a Member of your Honble. Committee, that you were 
convinced of the good effects attending the holding forth of prospects to the Clerks 
engaged in your service. Now, Gentlemen, the only substitute for the shares held 
up by the North West Co. to their young men, is allowing the Clerks in your 
service a Commission on the profits arising from their exertions.” 

8 Both Auld and Robertson opposed this plan (B. 42/a/136a, fo. 26d, and 
infra, p. xxviii). The considered verdict was that “‘ Unless we mean to lay the 
foundation of certain Bankruptcy at the end of a few years, we mean to retain 
permanent possession of the trade. It must be kept under an effectual control, 
and must therefore continue to be managed by servants immediately in the pay 
of the Company and co-operating in a systematic plan of management in all 
parts of their territories.” Observations on Wollaston’s plan, 1810. Selkirk 


Corres. 
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advocated.1. Yet from Auld had been taken an appreciation of the value 
of Churchill as an approach to the beaver country.2. Colvile’s own con- 
tributions were emphasis on economy, sound accountancy and thoughtful 


management, the plan for encou raging emigration,” and a general insistence 
on moderation. ‘The situation did not yet warrant desperate measures, 
either of attack or of defence. 

As far as Robertson personally was concerned, the most important 
thing in the Committee’s decision was probably the refusal to set up an 
agency at Montreal—for it was in that capacity that he had proposed to 
serve the Company.! More important from a general point of view was 
the decision to postpone any effective attack on Athabaska. Where that 
district was concerned, Colvile and the Committee adopted a policy of 
postponement, rather than of definite and final rejection. 

‘There was clearly no desire to challenge the North West Company 
‘n the immediate future, and this was the great motive in rejecting 
Robertson’s plan. “* The enterprize, if ably concerted and vigorously 
executed, will be a severe blow to the North West Company—which 
perhaps may serve the purpose of a servant who leaves them in disgust. 
Tt does not follow that it will bring any corresponding degree of advantage 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 50 far from bringing any advantage to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, such an expedition might even drive the 
North West Company to challenge their right to control the Bay route, 
which “ consideration is of great importance to be kept in view in weigh- 
ing any proposal like that of Mr. Robertson ”’.° 


1 Auld had returned to England in order to convince the Committee that 
“ Nothing but armed men, and those in greater numbers than your opponents ” 
could save the fur trade from Canadian competition. On his return to the 
north he told his subordinates that “ the object of my mission to England has 
not been obtained”. B.42/b/56, fo. I. 

2 Robertson had emphasised Churchill in his letter of January ro, but he 
later asserted that he had originally meant York to be the centre of the Athabaska 
trade, and had substituted Churchill out of deference to Auld. On his return 
to Canada in 1810, Auld indulged in a panegyric of Churchill in his “‘ Memor- 
andum Book” (B. 42/a/136a, fos. 9-10d), concluding that “‘ This factory has 
not at any time been properly estimated, whether from a want of being properly 
represented or being disregarded as of inferior consequence to York or Albany.” 

3 Tt is interesting to note that, in this part of his plan, Colvile was anticipating 
the scheme later advocated by Gibbon Wakefield. 

4 Cf. p.lxi. Robertson was already at Liverpool, ready to engage in commerce, 
when the Committee wrote to ask him (A. 1/49, fo. 117) whether he was pre- 
pared to enter their service. 

5 Observations on Wollaston’s plan, 1810. Selkirk Corres. 
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Yet the new salary scheme which had been adopted had direct refer- 
ence to trade in Athabaska; it had been explicitly stated that “ if any 
hopes of success can be entertained, from a trade to Athabasca, these 
hopes must be founded on the efficacy of the new system, upon which the 
affairs of the Company are to be conducted.”! The urge for a new and 
more active servant also had the Athabaska trade as one of its main motives, 
for Peter Fidler had written that “The above has been the principal reason 
why the Athapascow Country has not been settled byany of Your Honours 
Servants these few years back—on account of the men being nearly their 
own Masters—which highly calls for a speedy alteration.” 2 

So, although Robertson’s plan was left because “‘ in the present state 
of the finances of the Company it would be madness ”’, Athabaska lay at 
the back of the Committee’s mind. Perhaps the best explanation of the 
attitude of the next years lies in the statement, made when Wollaston’s 
plan for giving up the trade to the traders was rejected, that “ we shall 
be more likely to succeed in a contest in Athabasca, when the home terri- 
tory of the Company is fully occupied, by numerous and powerful 
establishments, conducted by active servants, whose interests are assimi- 
lated with those of the Company.” The Committee was anxious to 
leave the way open for an approach to Athabaska and to prepare for 
such a venture when it should have righted its balance sheet, and the plan 
for an Athabaska expedition had played its part in defeating Wollaston’s 
scheme for relinquishing the trade to the personnel. For Robertson had 
been accused by Wollaston of being too hasty in deciding against that 
scheme, to which he had replied that “‘a friendly and amiable under- 
standing must exist between the old and new establishments . . . and this 
can only be expected when the business is under your own inspection 
and that of your Representatives.” 4 

It was to be four years before the Committee decided that the time 
had at last come when it was right to give up caring only for the con- 
solidation of its own trade, and to launch an attack on Athabaska. When 
that time came it called on Colin Robertson to carry out the plan which 
he had outlined. In the meantime William Auld was sent back as 
Superintendent of the Northern Department $ to carry out Colvile’s plan, 
embodied in the Instructions for Trade of 1810. 

Auld was later dismissed by the Hudson’s Bay Company for failing 


1 [bid. Ba vod /a/t tio. St 

3 Observations on Wollaston’s plan, 1810. Selkirk Corres. 

* Colin Robertson to H.B. Committee, January 17,1810. A. 10/1, fos. 87-94. 

5 The Northern and Southern Departments were created in February, 1810. 
Auld was made Superintendent of the Northern Department on May 30, 1810. 
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to carry out his instructions, and Selkirk wrote of him that he had pro- 
fessed great enthusiasm for the new scheme when he was in London, 
but that on his return to the Bay he completely forgot his promises, 
neglected to make any provision for the allotment of lands at Red River, 
spoke at large against the idea, and ruined the scheme for rousing the 
interest of the men in their work by making the “ Share of Trade” 
appear merely as a salary scheme.* Certainly Auld was not enthusiastic 
about the Red River Colony, especially as it was later run by Miles 
Macdonell. But as far as the Company’s affairs were concerned he 
seems to have carried out both the details and the spirit of his instructions 
of 1810. 

It is doubtful, too, whether he accepted the plans of 1810 with the 
enthusiasm which Selkirk later alleged. For Auld certainly wrote in a 
most independent spirit when he received the printed ‘‘ Instructions for 
Trade”. He told the Committee in plain terms that all of their plans 
would avail them nothing until they could protect their servants and the 
natives from the fell oppression of the Canadians, and asserted that 
their servants were unenterprising because of the “‘ unnatural and un- 
Christian forbearance of their Employers who doom their Commerce, 
their Servants and their Subjects alike to be involved in the nearly ap- 
proaching ruin of the Company.” ? He wrote in terms of injured 
resentment of the economies he was told to enforce, and he denounced 
the plan for recruitment with as much force as he could muster. He 
had just returned from meeting the Committee, from hearing Colvile 
propound this plan, and it had convinced him that the Committee was 
utterly ignorant of the actual conditions of the fur trade. It wasa difficult 
business, not capable of being conducted by men whose only object was to 
serve the Company for a mere three years, and then to settle down as 
colonists. ‘“* In the strongest terms I am capable of using I conjure you 
to believe me that no triennial apprenticeships will qualify for the perilous 
duty of ascending and descending the cataracts which interrupt the navi- 
gation of every river in this country. Your local ignorance (forgive me 
Honble. Sirs. I call God to witness the purity and sincerity of my 
respect) of the nature of these dreadful interruptions while you can make 
no allowance for the shortness of our year—you calculate by your own— 
we reckon by a very different method. Your rivers never freeze, ours 
are only for a short while open.... I intreat you to dismiss from your 
minds the sprucely-dressed wherryman with his plush breeches and his 
silver badge, nor conceive the descent of the solitary bargeman at London 
Bridge with that thro’ the shallow horrors of rocky chasms as at all 


1 Selkirk Memorandum. Selkirk Corres. 2B. 42/a/136a, fo. 27. 
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synonimous.”’ In short, the plan for “ sending a regular and immense 
number of new men annually to carry on your trade” filled him with 
“ consternation and affright ’’.t 

Robertson was convinced that the changes and economies of 1810 
were “ executed in this country by men rather of narrow, than enlarged 
views”? who “ reduced the enormous expenses without attempting to 
extend or even foster the commerce they possessed ”, and that “ Mr. 
Auld alone drove sixty of the best Hunters from York into the arms of 
the Canadians at Cumberland ”.2 Anxious, to a certain extent, to justify 
- himself, he could claim that “‘ those amazing profits accumulated between 
the periods already mentioned (1809-15) arose from the adoption of part 
of the plan I handed to Mr. Auldin 1810. What related to retrench- 
ment, was immediately put in execution, while extension of trade, and 
the employment of Canadians was left for future consideration.” § 

These, however, are later condemnations, and at the time neither 
Auld himself nor the Committee shows any sign that there was any 
suspicion that he was not carrying out the policy faithfully. Auld and 
Robertson between them had rubbed in the lesson of the disastrous 
accounts for the year, and the Committee had ceased its sanguine letters 
hoping that an effective entry into Athabaska was soon to be made by 
way of Fidler’s ““ New Track” through Reindeer Lake and Lake 
Wollaston. Instead, the general tone was one of quiescence and placa- 
tion, that “‘ we observe with pleasure that no unpleasant occurrence had 
happened between them and your people during the last Season. We 
have no doubt they will most willingly leave you quiet in the Saskachewan 
that they may not be molested in the Athapascow.” ® 

After a year of the new system under Auld the motive was still the 
same, that “‘ for the present our measures in that quarter should be con- 
fined to the defensive, not being yet prepared for the extensive operations 
which would be necessary for carrying our trade with decisive effect into 
the Country hitherto occupied exclusively by the Canadians.”¢ 


1A. 11/76, fo. 22d-23. He had been rebuffed, but not silenced, in his plea 
for armed men, and wrote that the trade was declining and that “in a short 
while your Honours will have none left to extinguish anywhere, all owing to 
your continued disregard and indifference to their illegal and disgraceful oppres- 
sion.” B.42/a/136a, fo. 26d. 

2 Robertson to Colvile, November 12, 1816. Cf. Appendix B, pp. 247-48. 

Cl i4fra, Pp: 31; 

4A. 6/17, fos. 243, 313; A. 11/76, fo. 8d. Fidler’s Journal of his journey, 
1807-08, is E. 3/5. 
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Against this “‘ retrenching system ” Auld protested in vain. Trade 
under such conditions was “‘ not worth any one’s attention and it would 
be infinitely better to abandon it altogether ”.1 He said, too, that when 
Wollaston had proposed the idea of relinquishing the trade to the factors 
two years previously he had opposed it, but that now he considered it 
would be preferable to the “ present wretched state”. But the Com- 
mittee was convinced that the ‘“ retrenching system > was the only 
remedy for the existing state of their finances, and Auld was forced to 
carry out the policy of which he disapproved so strongly. His sad sum- 
mary of the whole position was that ‘‘ Where the servants of the Com- 
pany are not secure in protection to prosecute the Commerce of the 
Country we sorrowfully withdraw. And we will confine our attention 
to continue the appearance of business by keeping open at the factory a 
place of barter for those Indians who have courage to undertake a long 
journey to procure a sufficiency to subsist in their own Country. It is 
true we must be fain to forfeit all claim or appearance of claim to the 
title of Adventurers, but having ventured long and much unsuccessfully 
we may now be justified to make a large profit on a small scale preferably 
to much loss on a great one.” ? 

Auld had been dominated by the “ retrenching system but he could 
not refrain from replying to the Instructions of May, 1811 (telling him 
that the Company was not yet prepared to carry the trade into the 
Canadians’ country), with a word of warning. “Your expectations of a 
decrease in our returns I am very sorry to say are not disappointed ”’, he 
wrote, “... all our compensation is that we have most carefully 
attended to our disbursements.” ? He seemed to be convinced that he 
was telling the Committee what they would expect to hear, the inevitable 
corollary of the “‘ retrenching system ”» on which they had insisted. 


i 


That Colvile should have been able to get his plan accepted by the 
Committee is in itself proof of the incompetence of the Committee to 
manage the Company’s fur trade. Its emphasis lay on retrenchment and 
on colonisation: it sturdily refused to abdicate from the fur trade, but it 
showed great ignorance of the facts of that trade, and it did not even give 
the Hudson’s Bay men that unity and power of concentrating their forces 
which it realised was necessary. 


1B. 42/a/136a, fo. 26d. 2 [bid., fo. gd. 
3 Auld to Colvile, October 3, 1811. Selkirk Corres. 
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After the Instructions for Trade of 1810, as before, the Hudson’s 
Bay trade consists of a series of individual establishments and enterprises, 
and its servants “‘ like the froth and driftwood on the Lakes float along 
wherever private individual feelings waft without design energy or 
motive sufficiently legitimate to avow or justify”. Consequently the 
ventures, fur trading or colonial, which follow in the wake of the plan 
of 1810, must be studied as separate ventures, often in open competition 
with each other, united only in their cumulative effect on the position of 

the Company. 

_ Notwithstanding its insistence on retrenchment and placation, and its 
refusal to attack the Athabaska trade, the Committee of 1810 was will- 
ing to try to expand where it thought it possible to do so without provok- 
ing the North West Company. Amidst the manifold changes of 1810 
the creation of two new departments, of Saskatchewan and of Winnipeg,” 
Is apt to escape notice. But it is not without importance, for it was in 
those two Departments that the expansive efforts of the next four years 
took shape. 

Expansion here was to be combined with retrenchment in the north. 
In 1811 the Committee, whilst telling both the Northern and the 
Southern Departments that “* notwithstanding the importance which we 
attach to the Trade of the Northern Districts and particularly of 
Churchill . . . for the present you will, we apprehend, find it proper to do 
no more than reinforce the Posts which you now occupy on Churchill 
River ’’, set about a plan of recruitment which would enable the new 
expansion to take place. The source of recruits was to be Ireland, and 
the Irish were to be placed under William Hillier,* kept separate from 
the older servants of the Company, instructed in obedience and sound 
discipline, and used for a serious attempt to push the trade in the Winnipeg 
and Nipigon country.® 

The whole plan was interwoven with Selkirk’s schemes for the Red 
River Colony,® but in practice it became simply a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany effort, in which the Irish were to provide spirited opposition to 
the North West bullies and were to be kept and trained and disciplined 
as “‘ shock-troops ”’ for any future contest. 

Nothing ever came of this plan. Hillier arrived too late in 1811 for 


1 William Auld. B.179/a/5, fos. 24d-25. 2Giswaced) 
2A. 6/18, fo. 27. 

4 William Hillier was engaged by the Company on April 17, 1811. 
Bea 0/1 95.10. 32; 

8 Selkirk, for example, paid part of Hillier’s salary. 
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Auld to give him any support.t The expedition was closely involved 
with Miles Macdonell’s Red River recruits, many of whom were Irish, 
recruited by the same agency as Hillier’s and inseparable from them. The 
Irish mutinied, they quarrelled with the Orkney men, they complained 
of their food and of their quarters, and some of them could speak neither 
English nor French. ‘They were (as William Auld declared) “of a 
country and religion which amalgamates not easily with its cousin german 
in England, but not at all with the gloomy superstition of Calvinism ”’.? 

It is small wonder that the Winnipeg expedition was held to have 
spoiled the returns of the year,® and that in the next year, 1812-13, 
Winnipeg was reduced to the réle of a feint, designed to distract attention 
from more serious efforts. In that year Hillier and his Irish, who had 
found the Winnipeg fur trade completely thrown out by the colonists’ 
need for provisions, were ordered back from East Winnipeg to York 
Factory. ‘Thence they were to set out to establish a strong post at “* Isle- 
x-la-Crosse and the upper parts of the Churchill River on this side the 
Methy Portage ”’.* 

This strong post at Ile-a-la~Crosse was to be both a means of enticing 
a concentration of Northwest opposition against a post which was well 
equipped to deal with it, and it was also regarded as a step towards the 
consolidation of the trade in its own territories which the Committee 
had thought to be “ a preliminary to any great expansion of our trade ”.° 

Here the Committee seemed to be retracting even from that slight 
expansion which they had contemplated in 1810. But actually they 
were in a more purposeful mood. ‘They tried to get a Montreal agency 
to recruit a crew of Canadian voyageurs for them,® and they changed 
their tone in their instructions to their superintendents. “The emphasis 
on retrenchment had been taken too literally by the reluctant Auld, and 
the Committee had now to tell him that “ We trust to the good judg- 
ment of our Superintendants not to allow a notion of Economy in this 
respect to be carried so far as to prevent our pushing our Posts into the 
more inland places, where a good trade may reasonably be expected, in 
such force as to insure the respect and consequent attachment of the 
Indians ”’.’ 

Next year, in May, 1813, the Committee’s instructions were even 
more forthright. Hillier was to be sent to Ile-a-la-Crosse with a strong 


1A. 11/76, fo. 22. 
2 Miles Macdonell to Selkirk, May 1, 1813. Selkirk Corres.; A. 11/76, fo. 
22 and A. 6/18, fo. 254. 


3 A. 6/18, fo. 122. 4 Thid., fo. 68. 5 Thid., fos. 104, 174- 
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force, so that he could defend the Churchill country and keep up a con- 
nection with the northern Indians, and his district was to be a separate 
establishment, known as Methy Factory and including all the country 
on the Beaver River and its waters about Ile-a-la-Crosse and above the 
Frog and below the Methy Portage.1 

The whole project came to nothing. Hillier retired from the Com- 
pany; he had actually spent the winter at Red River, but the Company 
found little fault with him, although it suspected that he had lent too 
much credence to Northwest rumours. The blame was laid on Auld’s 
. shoulders—he had not laid in provisions for Hillier, he had not provided 
a guide, had not supported the expedition in any way.? 

The failure of Hillier and the Irish to establish a strong post at Ile-a- 
la-Crosse added to the complaints of the Red River colonists to bring 
about the disgrace of Auld. But by 1813 Hillier and the Irish were 
thoroughly discredited, and were being used by the Committee itself 
merely as a smoke-screen to cover a more ambitious plan, the crossing of 
the Rockies. Apart from the rather abortive Winnipeg affair, the Irish 
had never done anything more than protect the existing interests of the 
Company, if they had done so much. Selkirk later wrote with some 
bitterness of this Irish venture that “ the Orkneymen though less alert 
and animated than the natives of some other parts of the kingdom, make 
up for the defect by other qualifications of at least equal importance, and 
in particular are remarkably careful, steady and sober”. Perhaps the 
fitting epitaph of the whole scheme is that of the Irish recruiting agent, 
Mr. Everard of Sligo, who, having protested that “if I were able to 
afford it I would send the whole party over to you and Mr. Wedderburn 
Colvile that they might tear him ”, finished by telling the Committee 
that “ A damnation ill-luck and a beggarly futility came over me the day 
I engaged in such scurvy work—I cannot keep my temper for it is most 
provoking to find the way things are managed.” 4 

Meantime the second new department created in 1810 had usurped 
pride of place over Winnipeg. Saskatchewan was to be the other scene of 
expansion, as envisaged by the Committee. Auld, on his return to the 
north in 1810, had been very uneasy at the lack of discipline in the 
Saskatchewan Department but, despite his fears, that department proved 
a more fruitful ground for expansion than Winnipeg. 

As early as the winter of 1810-11 Joseph Howse had set out from 
Edmonton House in an attempt to cross the Rockies. He was back by 
July 30, 1811, with thirty-six bundles of good furs, convinced that the 

1 Tbid., fo. 104. * [bid., fos. 178-180. 

3 Selkirk Memorandum, Selkirk Corres. 7A 10/1, f03.1318, 393d. 
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trade could be driven at a good profit, and convinced also that it would 
be folly to repeat the venture in the winter of 1811-12. “The route went 
through the lands of the Piegan Indians to those of the Flatheads, 
and a fierce war having broken out between the two, any white man who 
tried to traverse the country did so at his peril.? 

During the summer a shortage of provisions developed at Edmonton, 
so that although Auld dutifully asked the Committee if they wished 
Howse to resume his expedition to the Columbia 2 it was already out of 
the question for a year at least. Bird, at Edmonton, none the less went 
on planning the attack. He hoped to find a new route through the 
mountains, a route which begins “‘ near a principal source of the Atha- 
pascow River and terminates on the west side of the Mountain at the 
Cootakna River which, rising nearly west of the Head of the South 
Branch of the Saskatchewan, runs a very considerable distance in a 
northerly direction, makes a circuitous bend and turning Southward joins 
the Flat Head and other Rivers which together are supposed to form a 
very considerable part of the Columbia.” ? The length of the journey 
would, he estimated, make two sets of men necessary to carry on the 
trade. 

Bird’s plan was put into cold storage whilst Howse visited England in 
the winter of 1812-13. Here he was interviewed by the Committee 
and was given a present of £150 for his services “in proceeding from 
York Factory to the Stony Mountains in the Years 1810 and 1811. 
as a gratuity for his past and encouragement for his future exertions ”’.* 
He returned too late in 1813 to get anything done, and in 1814 he, in 
turn, was ordered to make a strong establishment at Ile-a-la-Crosse, to 
protect the Company’s ‘nterests and to distract the attentions of the 
North West Company from more vital attempts to expand the trade.® 
Howse, however, was not to be merely a blind; his expedition to Ile- 
3-la-Crosse was considered as important in itself. Auld had by this time 
been superseded by Thomas Thomas,® and the new Superintendent of 
the Northern Department was told to make certain that Howse went in 
to Ile-a-la-Crosse in sufficient force to convince both the natives and the 


1B. 60/a/9, fos. 16d and 17 ; B. 42/b/50, fos. 19-20. It was Auld’s opinion 
that Howse himself had created the trouble by giving the Flatheads arms. 

2 A. 11/76, fo. 31d. 3B. 42/b/55, fo. 19d. 

4A. 6/18, fo. 104 and A. 1/50, fo. 149. 

5 Howse took some of Hillier’s Irish with him, but he achieved little at 
Tle-t-la-Crosse, although the Northwest bullies were rebuffed and a fatal quarrel 
took place there. 

6 Selkirk to Miles Macdonell, April 12, 1814. Selkirk Corres. 
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Canadians of the permanence of the establishment, since earlier endea- 
vours had merely discredited the Company. 

By 1814, therefore, both the Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ments had proved inadequate as a means of expanding the fur trade with- 
out offering a direct challenge to the North West Company. Nothing 
had been achieved in either direction before the strength and the per- 
sonalities assembled for expansion had been diverted to the “ Methy 
Factory ’’, which was at the best a consolidation of the Company’s 
resources within its own territories, at the worst an attempt at truculence 
which merely provoked the derision of the Northwesters. 

The underlying motive of Colvile’s 1810 plan had therefore proved 
unattainable by 1814. It was not possible to pursue a policy of unpro- 
vocative retrenchment within the Company’s own territories, and to find 
districts in which the trade could be expanded without rousing the op- 
position of the Canadians. But the policy of retrenchment had at least 
rectified some of the financial difficulties, so that in 1814 the Committee 
was prepared, as it had not been in 1810, to embark on an expansive 
policy, and to face the Northwesters in Athabaska itself. 

The attempt to expand the trade for which Howse’s strong expedition 
to [le-a-la-Crosse was to provide cover was an expedition from Montreal 
to Athabaska under the direction of Colin Robertson. 


8 


It is impossible entirely to separate the events in the fur trade which 
led to the decision to send Robertson to Athabaska in 1814 from the 
complexities and mixed motives of the story of the Red River Colony 
during this period. 

Although the Hudson’s Bay Company had, on the whole, maintained 
up to 1814 the principles of its decision of 1810, it was by no means 
committed irrevocably to all the details of that decision and, from the 
start, attempts were made to amend and vary the system. ‘The timber 
trade was cared for, but no longer as a possible alternative to the fur trade. 
It was now regarded as playing its part in the colonial venture, and 
Vincent, for example, was informed that ‘‘ The timber trade was in- 
tended principally to provide Home Cargoes for Ships which might have 
carried out colonists.” 1 The whaling trade was encouraged, a new 
method of accountancy for the factories was elaborated, an attempt was 
made to engage Canadians for the service, and the project of setting up a 


VA, 6/1.0, fo. 26, 
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Red River Colony as a means of encouraging emigration underwent 
great changes. First the plan was extended to Ireland (for which country 
Selkirk had prescribed emigration ever since the Act of Union of 1801); 
then the idea of taking out the colonists as servants of the Company and 
allotting them their lands when they had served a brief term in the fur 
trade was supplanted by the idea of transporting them simply as colonists, 
without any reference to the fur trade. 

This fundamental decision was taken in the early months of 1811. 
Selkirk later alleged that the state of the Company’s affairs in 1810 pre- 
yented them from paying much attention to colonisation, but that the 
problem of men with Indian wives had led them to allocate Assiniboia 
for this purpose. Auld, he alleged, had been put in charge of the project 
and had done nothing to forward it, so Selkirk had then taken it over, on 
condition that the Company gave him enough land to recompense him 
for the expenses which he would incur. 

This is to make the colonising project in its origin an attempt to pro- 
vide an asylum for time-expired fur traders, and to ignore the force of 
Selkirk’s desire to encourage emigration as a remedy for some of the 
evils of the British social and economic system. Such an interpretation Is 
not justified by the documents, and involves suppression of certain impor- 
tant facts. For although the traders with Indian wives and half-breed 
children undoubtedly petitioned for the setting up of a colony for retired 
servants, the plan propounded by Colvile in 1810 was a corollary to a 
plan for recruiting, from the highlands and the western islands, men who 
would only serve the Company for three years and who would then be- 
come colonists. Moreover, Selkirk and Colvile had radically altered this 
system before it had any chance to work, and although Auld certainly 
professed himself cynical of the prospects of the Red River Colony 
under Miles Macdonell, his attitude to the colonial problem cannot have 
been a factor in influencing Selkirk to take over the project himself. 
For Auld had only returned to the Bay in the summer of 1810, too late 
in the year to begin to carry out his instructions, too late even to separate 
Winnipeg off as a separate department of trade. He could have done 
nothing for the colony before the summer of 1811, nor would any of the 
men for whom it was intended (according to the instructions of 1810) 
be ready to ask for lands for another three years. 

Actually, Selkirk and Colvile were submitting plans for placing the 
colony directly under Selkirk’s control as early as February, 1811, before 
any report of Auld’s attitude could possibly have reached London. It 
must, therefore, be conceded that Selkirk interfered in the colonial 

1 Selkirk Memorandum, Selkirk Corres. 
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project because of other motives, and not because the plans of 1810 were 
miscarrying. His Memorandum must be treated as an apologia. 

Although this may be true, his motives were never clear to his con- 
temporaries, whether they were friends or enemies of the colony. It is 
not even quite clear whether his enthusiasm for colonisation implied 
imperialism, whether he would have applauded colonisation as a remedy 
for domestic hardship even if it involved citizenship of another country, 
or whether in the last analysis he was not the “ land-jobber ” his enemies 
called him. His writings contain much praise of imperialism, and he 
was even prepared to defend the Hudson’s Bay Company on the basis of 
imperial mercantilist doctrines, to say that “* Notwithstanding the boasted 
activity of the North West Company, the Hudson’s Bay Trade is carried 
on upon principles more conducive to national advantage.” 1 Yet after 
his journey from the Red River to Montreal by way of the Mississippi 
Selkirk was full of the possibilities of turning his colony into an American 
venture. At this time he wrote to Colvile that ‘““ My journey by the 
Mississippi if it has been inconvenient in some respects, has opened to me 
a new light on the subject of settlement, and I hope pointed out the way 
in which it may be made without further outlay to repay (and well too) 
that which has already been bestowed upon it. The plan of settling the 
country with Europeans only must be abandoned, but (that point granted) 
facilities appear that I had previously no idea of, and I believe that as a 
speculation it may turn out much beyond any idea that I ever entertained 
of it. The plan of the prospectus will need some modification to suit it 
to Americans, but they are much more likely to go into the plan than 
people of the old country. From the rapidity with which the Western 
country is filling up, we shall soon be within what the Yankees reckon 
such a moderate distance that they will readily go to get good land cheap. 
All this of course depends on our getting such a decision as to put the 
right of property on a clear footing, but I trust that with perseverance 
we must obtain such a decision, and this may show that it is worth while 
to push for it.’”? 

From the first the Northwesters suspected the colony. From Feb- 
ruary, 1811, when Colvile had been asked to “ request Lord Selkirk to 
lay before the Committee the Terms on which he will accept a Grant of 
Land, within the Territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company ”’,? up to 
the final sealing of the grant in June,# they canvassed opinion against the 


1 Selkirk to Bathurst, March 3, 1815. Jdid. 
2 Selkirk to Colvile, December 28, 1818. did. . 
3 February 6, 1811, A. 1/50, fo. 23. 4 June 13, 1811. [did., fo. 64. 
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colony both within and without the Company. Attempts to purchase 
stock in order to vote against the grant were begun too late to give the 
purchasers any voice in the decision, but yet a Memorandum was im- 
mediately submitted to the Committee. The gist of the matter was that 
the agreement left too much power at the discretion of Selkirk, that the 
whole plan aimed “ to secure to the posterity of the said Earl at the 
Expence of the Stockholders of the said Company an immensely valuable 
landed Estate ”, that it would be impossible to carry out the project, that 
the colony would be subject to American influence, and “‘ that it has been 
found that Colonisation is at all times unfavourable to the fur trade’. 

Pressure was also brought to bear on Selkirk himself, and Ellice tried 
to intimidate him by describing the wintering partners of the North 
West Company as “a set of men utterly destitute of all moral principle 
or the feelings of honour prevalent in civilised society, men who were in 
general of the lowest origin, selected from among the indigent relations 
of the leading partners, and mostly from remote parts of the kingdom, 
where opportunities of education were not abundant, that they were sent 
out at an early age before they could have formed any principles of reli- 
gion and brought up in the Indian country at a distance from all the 
restraints of law, order and the public opinion of society . . . they would 
not scruple to commit any crime which was necessary to effect the views 
of their associates in the concern.” To this Selkirk tartly replied that 
he “‘ had not previously heard so correct a description of the North West 
Company ” 2—and carried on with his plans. 

Various as might be the reasons which the Northwesters might allege 
for their opposition to the colony,* at the back of their minds was a con- 
stant suspicion that it was first and foremost a fur-trade project. This 
might work in one of two ways} either it might be a means of giving 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company reserves of men, control of food and of 
the Northwest routes, or it might be a means of enabling Selkirk to 
engage in the fur trade on his own account. For both of these suspicions 
Selkirk gave a certain amount of justification. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company itself plainly stated that the troubles 
caused in its trade by the high price of European provisions, and the 
difficulty of recruiting European servants, were causes which led to the 
founding of the colony, ‘whilst the grant of land to Selkirk had been 


1 Jbid., fo. ey 2 Selkirk Memorandum, Selkirk Corres. 

8 In facing the Colonial Office they alleged that they feared it would cause a 
war with the Indians. Simon McGillivray to Bathurst, June 19, 1 815. Selkirk 
Corres. 


4 Blue Book, 1819, Papers Relating to the Red River Settlement, pp. 4 and 15. 
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carried not only against Northwest protests, but also at the same time 
as the Hudson’s Bay Company rejected an offer to share the trade on 
a territorial basis. “This offer, generous if arrogant, originated from 
the North West Company in Montreal in November, 1810, and in 
June, 1811, the terms! were communicated to the Hudson’s Bay 
Committee in London with the rider that “‘ we shall be willing to 
listen to any modification of them, provided the basis of a treaty can 
be founded on the exclusion of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s traders 
from the Athabasca Posts, discovered and established at so much expense 
_ by the North West Company, and the exclusive trade to which they 
hold themselves reasonably entitled to as a consideration for the conces- 
sions they now authorise us to offer.” # 

The Northwesters were able to assure the Hudson’s Bay Committee 
that they had crushed all opposition from Canada, and that they would 
be able to crush any opposition which might arise in the future. “The 
Committee then stated that they were prepared to negotiate on the basis 
of their charter, and of reserving to themselves the right to go to those 
places beyond the Rockies which were not already settled. “These stipu- 
lations proved inadmissible to the Northwest agents, and the whole plan 
fell through.® 

It appears clear that the reasons for the intransigeant attitude of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were the need to insist on the validity of their 


1’'The terms were that “‘ the H.B.Co. are to possess the whole of the Nipigon, 
except the Lake Nipigon so called Monontague quarter and Lake Rouge a 
quarter bordering on the River Oninipique, they are to possess the whole of the 
East and North side of the Lake Oninipique, the Maskigon Country and the Rat 
River to Lac des Cariboo, all the right hand side of the water Communications 
going in as far as Fort de Traite. They are to possess the Red River Department 
except for two Provision Posts—Cumberland as at present to be occupied by 
both parties as a Depot for Provisions—they are to hold the whole of the South 
and West side of the Shasakatchawan River to begine opposite to Cumberland 
House, and to extend to the Rocky Mountains beyond which they are not to go, 
nor up the Mississipi [sic] higher than 3 winter days march of Fort de Traite 
nor to any part of Athabasca. The N.W.C. to have Athabasca the Mississipi 
and Beaver River and all the country to the Northward and Westward of the 
Shaskatchwane, Fort Dauphin Department, River Oninipique and the parts re- 
served in Nipigon.” Memorials of proposals of North West Partners, Novem- 
ber 7, 1810. Selkirk Corres. 

2 McTavish Fraser and Co., Inglis Ellice and Co., and Alexander Mackenzie 
foptt.b.C., Jume.3, 1811. Lod. 

3 H.B.C. to N.W. partners, July 24, 1811. did. 
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charter } (an essential element in Selkirk’s plan, which they were con- 
sidering at precisely this time), and a wish to leave the way open for 
further expeditions beyond the Rockies by Joseph Howse.’ As for 
Athabaska, they were at this time instructing their Superintendents not 
to enter into competition in that district. 

Yet the Northwesters, although they warned the Company that they 
were being gulled by those who had not the interests of the fur trade at 
heart, and described the project as “ the romantic scheme of a nobleman ”,, 
could not rid their minds of the certainty that it was really a concealed 
attack on their trade, and that the branch of trade at which the colony 
was aimed was the Athabaska trade. They therefore concluded the 
negotiations with a plain statement of their attitude, and with a warning. 
They assured the Hudson’s Bay Company that “as a body they have 
never intentionally offered them any undue opposition, and that it will 
still remain, before this line of conduct is altered, for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to attack openly the remote establishments of the North West 
Company, when a retaliation on their part of zealous competition thro’ 
the whole trade will become necessary to protect their best interests.” ® 
The whole thing ended on a yet more truculent note, and with direct 
reference to Athabaska, when they added that “ It appears to us that the 
results of the attempts of the Hudson’s Bay Company to penetrate into 
Athabasca should be sufficient to deter them from any such interference 
in the future, by enabling them to estimate as well the expence of the 
undertaking as the probability of success. If however they should be 
disposed to purchase further experience of the same kind, we have little 
apprehension that their interference can produce any consequences bene- 
ficial to themselves or permanently injurious to the North West Com- 
pany.’ 

From the first, therefore, the Red River Colony under Selkirk’s 
patronage was identified in the minds of the Northwesters with an 
attack on Athabaska, and the warning to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was followed up by instructions to the Canadian agents. Simon McGil- 
livray hoped that opposition “‘ followed up at almost any expense in order 


1 Professor Martin has made it clear that the ultimate result of the colony was 
to vindicate the charter (H.B.S., I, Introduction), and from the first the Com- 
mittee realised that the grant to Selkirk might “ bring the Company’s rights as 
a chartered body to the test of a fair legal decision.” Selkirk Memorandum, 
Selkirk Corres. 

2Cf. supra, pp. xli-xlu. 

3 N.W.C. Partners to H.B.C., July 4, 1811. Selkirk Corres. 

4N.W.C. Partners to H.B.C., August 6, 1811. Ibid. 
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to spoil their returns for a year or two ” would make them “ sick of the 
business and either give up the trade to us entirely or make such an 
arrangement as by leaving them a small part of it will enable us to carry 
on the rest to advantage.” 1 He was by now certain that an attack on 
Athabaska was contemplated and that “if they have not made a push for 
Athabasca this year they will certainly send a great force there next 
season ”’, and felt that “ under all the circumstances of the case... you 
should not hesitate in ordering a small vessel from England to York Fort 
with a supply of Goods for Athabasca.” ? 

~The colony was, therefore, to be opposed at any price; it was essential 
to ruin it, and Selkirk promised to be a difficult man to ruin. “ It will 
require some time, and I fear much expense to us as well as to himself, 
before he is driven to abandon the project, and yet he must be driven to 
abandon it’ wrote Simon McGillivray, ‘‘ for his success would strike at 
the very existence of our trade.” 3 . 

The suspicion under which the colonial project started was enhanced 
by the way in which it was carried on. Wollaston had retired from the 
Hudson’s Bay Committee in 1810, when Colvile’s plan had been given 
precedence over his own, and Colvile, Selkirk and their partisans domi- 
nated the Committee, which appeared to the North West Company as a 
** mere machine in the hands of Lord Selkirk ’.4 It was a machine, too, 
which showed signs of being put to effective use. Selkirk soon found 
that his first task was to turn the Company’s attention to “‘ the restoration 
of their commercial concerns, without which all their resources for 
further improvement would have been speedily cut off ”, and “ without 
therefore abandoning his views of colonisation and general improvement, 


1Simon McGillivray to McTavish, McGillivray and Co., June 1, 1811. 
Ibid. and E. 8/6, fo. 66. 

2 E. 8/6, fo. 66 and A. 10/2, fo. 153. ‘This involved so radical a change in 
the attitude of the North West Company towards the charter that Simon McGilli- 
vray explained that “ I am aware that you have thought it good policy to appear 
to respect the Charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company as a Cloak to protect the 
trade from more active opponents, but when they themselves are to become 
active opponents and especially when by their Grant to Lord Selkirk they are 
striking at the very root of the Fur trade I would really observe no measures 
with them.” Simon McGillivray to McTavish, McGillivray and Co., June 1, 
1811. Selkirk Corres. 

3 Simon McGillivray to Wintering Partners, April 9, 1812. did. 

4 Ibid. Cf. Simon McGillivray to McTavish, McGillivray and Co., June 
1, 1811, “ Selkirk has got an entire ascendancy in the Committee, who are 
all new men elected within two or three years back.” 
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Lord Selkirk lent his aid to remove the primary causes of the unfortunate 
state of the Company’s affairs.” * 

In short, Selkirk got inextricably involved in the fur trade. The 
safety of the colony could only be achieved by the vindication of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and -fter his influence was felt, “ that Com- 
pany, which had been rather slower in its movements than the Canadian 
companies, became more actver: « 

The suspicion that Selkirk was to prove the main source of resistance 
to the North West Company was confirmed as the story of Red 
River unfolded. By 1816 he had become a “ designing and dangerous 
character ’”,? and his wife herself was to write that “ I wish you would 
now make some terms for yourself with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
I think you might fairly say that you have fought their battles and laid 
their enemy on his back.” * 

As the struggle developed Selkirk found that one of his main diffi- 
culties was that the legal structure of the North West Company was so 
nebulous that it ‘can wield the force of thousands of men, while it is 
scarcely possible to fix responsibility upon an individual partner possessed 
of funds in the concern”. ‘The offset to this was his own nebulous 
relation to the Hudson’s Bay Company. For the distinction between 
the Company and the colony was not a distinction which had any prac- 
tical effect in the fur trade, and Bathurst, the Colonial Office, the Com- 
pany’s officials and, above all, the North West Company persistently 
refused to recognise that the distinction had any real validity. 

Whilst there was thus considerable justification for the interpretation of 
Selkirk’s Red River Colony as a project which was (legal quibbling apart) 
inseparable from the fur trade, there was less justification for looking on 
it as a means whereby Selkirk might himself become a fur trader. But 
even here there was enough evidence for those who were hostile and ill- 
informed to support their prejudices, and even Lady Selkirk’s fears were 
aroused. After the capture of Fort William she wrote that “I do 
anxiously wish that you would keep clear of the trade altogether. All the 
Canadians are fitting out expeditions for the spring, let them reap their 
harvest in the Indian territory.” ® This called forth from Selkirk the 


1 Selkirk Memorandum, Selkirk Corres. 

2 Evidence of Ellice. Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 1857, P- 323- 

3 Letters taken at Fort William, 1816. Selkirk Corres. 

4 Lady Selkirk to Selkirk, Hogmanay, 1816. bid. 

5 Gale to Lady Selkirk, September, 1817. Lbid. 

6 Lady Selkirk to Selkirk, Hogmanay, 1816. Ibid. 
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not altogether ingenuous response that ‘‘ You speak as if I had an inclina- 
tion to dabble in the fur trade on my own account, I am surprised that 
you should imagine such a thing, even if our finances were in a more 
encouraging state, it is a business that I hate from the bottom of my 
heart, but in this country there is no possibility of going on without either 
trading or being in concert or connection with those who do.... ‘The 
necessity of our circumstances has led me to do a great deal more in that 
way than I hope it will ever be necessary to do again.... If in the 
meantime a few packs of furs have been accidentally picked up... I do 
- not see any reasonable ground of being ashamed of realizing their value.” 1 

Further evidence that he was not altogether averse from trying, at 
least, to cover the losses which he was making on the colony was pro- 
vided when Selkirk tried to clear up the muddle of the accounts in 1816. 
Tobacco and supplies for Athabaska and goods for the colony had both 
been ordered from Montreal. Selkirk considered that the greater part 
of these expenses must be considered as entirely lost. Since it was almost 
impossible to separate the share of the loss of the Company from the loss 
of the colony, he proposed that, despite the expense, despite the fact that 
it “ also involves me in a branch of business of the management of which 
I am not master, and in which I am very little inclined to meddle ”, he 
should be charged with the whole of the loss and should take in return 
such furs as should be got for this year in the land between Fort William 
and Red River.? 

‘There was therefore sufficient common interest between Lord Sel- 
kirk and the fur trade to warrant the North West Company in acting 
upon the conviction that, whatever the legal position might be, the 
success of his venture would react to the detriment of their trade, especially 
in Athabaska—a conviction from which they never faltered. 


9 
By winter, 1813-14, the Red River Colony under Miles Macdonell 
had embittered the hostility of the North West Company. It had also 
won the opposition of William Auld and of a large number of Hudson’s 
Bay men. In so far as it may be considered as a move in the fur trade 
rivalry, it had made manifestly clear the lack of unified control over the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s resources, but it had opened the eyes of the 


1 Selkirk to Lady Selkirk, April 29, 1817. Jéid. 
2 Selkirk to H.B.C., September 24, 1816. Jéid. The expenses at Montreal 
were ultimately split evenly between Selkirk and the Company. 
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Committee to a great many practices of their factories on the shores of the 
Bay. It had made but a poor start with the actual business of agriculture, 
and was still very largely dependent on fishing and the buffalo hunts for its 
sustenance through the winter. It was held responsible for the burning 
down of Churchill Factory, and its demands for transport had seriously 
interrupted the business of the fur trade. On the other hand, it was respon- 
sible for a general review of the Company’s transport system, for great 
interest in Nelson River, and for the planning of Norway House, the Rock 
Depot and the Winter Road. ‘The contact between the Lakes and 
Montreal, Hayes River and the Bay, and the interior, which was thus 
opened up, would, it was obvious, be of great use in any attempt at the 
trade of either Athabaska or the Rockies.+ 

The Company itself, meantime, had persevered with the ideas of 
retrenchment to which it had attached itself in 1810 until, by 1813, it 
had realised that nothing was to be achieved in that way. In that year 
‘t had become necessary to revise the salary scheme again because of 
“ the acrimonious and determined Hostility which the Canadians exert 
systematically against those of our trading posts which are most advanced 
towards the valuable Beaver Country ”. It had become clear that it was 
North West policy “‘ to submit to a Considerable loss at any particular 
post themselves rather than allow us to derive any advantage from it, 
nor can we avoid this Species of Malicious opposition by any partial 
Concession. It is their system to drive in our frontier settlements wher- 
ever they may be. Since we quitted Isle a la Crosse their efforts have 
been directed against Cumberland House.” # 

This realisation led the Committee to brave a direct contest, and to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country. “The fur market was by now 
showing some signs of recovery: the continental market was opening, 
and the price of beaver had risen. The Company’s sales for the year 
ending Michaelmas, 1813, totalled £84,741 15. 3d., as compared with 
£36,219 5s. 10d. for the previous year. “They had not yet resumed the 
payment of dividends, and they reported to the Exchequer that they were 
making an annual loss on their trade,? but their financial situation was no 


1Cf, H.B.S., I, Appendix A, pp. 423-4- The need for a Depot at the Rock 
figures largely in the correspondence of Selkirk and Miles Macdonell, and the 
H.B.C. recognised that it would be valuable as an approach to the Rockies or 
Athabaska. A 6/18, fo. 1 86. 

2 [bid., fo. 93. For the new salary scheme cf. H.B.S., I, 47, n.2.- 

3 For the Property Tax assessment they declared that in 1810 they had made 
a loss of £31,458, in 1811 a gain of £45732, and in 1812 a loss of £2,320 


‘ . 


Robertson (infra, p. 31) speaks of this as “‘ magnificent profits ”’. 
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longer that which had led them to insist on economy at all costs in 1810. 
Accordingly their wages bill (which had dropped to £8,400 tos. 6d. in 
1810-11) now mounted to £20,150 11s. 6d. for the year ending Michael- 
mas, 1813. ‘Their recruiting agent was informed that they must have 
an additional two hundred servants, and the amount of goods exported 
rose from a total of £19,775 16s. 6d. for the previous year to £26,715 
175. Od. for the year ending Michaelmas, 1813.1 

Selkirk and the colony shared in the general feeling of expansiveness., 
Whilst Selkirk was engaging whole villages from Sutherland for the 
- colony, and was preparing to visit Canada himself, Macdonell was pre- 
paring for the embargo on pemmican which the North West Company 
regarded as a direct attack, and which Macdonell himself admitted was 
“taking a decisive part against them ”’.2 Selkirk at this time seems to 
have promised himself the speedy dissolution or absorption of the whole 
of the North West Company.?® 

The first sign of the new mood at Fenchurch Street was the dismissal 
of William Auld as “ utterly unfit for such an important charge’. He 
had been sent out to pursue a policy of retrenchment and was now blamed 
for not having carried out an active policy. His later conduct warrants 
a good deal of the acrimonious censure which was heaped on him, but at 
the time of his dismissal there can be little doubt that the chief reasons 
for his fall from favour were his failure to support Hillier’s plan for Ile-a- 
la~-Crosse and the reports on his character which Miles Macdonell sent 
home. Although Selkirk shrewdly suspected that ‘“ there was too little 
of the suaviter in modo” in Macdonell’s approach, and that Auld would 
have done anything reasonable, yet Auld’s undisguised hostility to the 
arrogant ignorance of Macdonell, and his steady refusal to help the 
colony under his command, went far to convince the Committee that 
Auld was a man who was averse from any active exertion in his command.° 


1 Figures from A. 14/14, passim. 

# Macdonell to Selkirk, July 17, 1813. Selkirk Corres. 

*“T hope that your brother is still a working partner in the North West 
Company.... I am much mistaken if it will not be very much for his advantage 
to be among the efficient partners instead of on the retired list.”” Selkirk to Miles 
Macdonell, June, 1813. did. 

4 Selkirk to Macdonell, April 12, 1814. did. 

® Macdonell especially criticised Auld’s lethargy, alleging that he was even too 
lazy to go on a goose hunt. Auld’s Indian “ consort” also came in for much 
criticism, and it was a letter from Macdonell to Colvile on this subject, which 
got into Auld’s hands, which precipitated the quarrel between the two men. 
Auld, on the other hand, even told Macdonell to make his men play football to 
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Auld was superseded in command of the Northern Department by 
Thomas Thomas, and the letter of ‘structions to the new Superinten- 
dent is eloquent of the new purpose. Not only is he to set in hand the 
construction of the Rock Depot and Norway House, so important to the 
colony and Selkirk; he is to get Fidler to survey the lands between Lake 
Winnipeg and the heads of the Severn and Albany Rivers, to get Nelson 
River charted and sounded, to encourage the growth of potatoes, to get 
enough hay made to enable horses and cattle to be kept, to try to put the 
men on to piece-work wages, to encourage the timber trade and the 
whale fishery, to insist on reports on their territories from the traders, 
and to see that their Journals contain nothing but a “ plain and simple 
memorandum of facts without any comment or observation ”’. 

The official despatch was followed by a private letter in which the 
new spirit abroad in 1814 was more strongly emphasised. “The Com- 
mittee explained that “ we have determined on a measure of great 
importance which will require your serious attention. We intend to 
form a large establishment in Athebasca by means of Canadians; and we 
have sent a gentleman to Montreal to engage the men and a set of clerks 
accustomed to their language ”. Thomas was to oversee and help the 
expedition, was to interfere as little as possible with “ the Gentleman ”’, 
and was to canvass the possibility of lending Joseph Howse (who had 
just returned from England to carry out an attack on the Rockies) and 
Peter Fidler to the expedition, since “Tt is also stated that the Chipa- 
weyans have much personal confidence in Mr. Fidler ”’.? 

‘The “ Gentleman” of the Committee’s letter to Thomas Thomas 
was, of course, Colin Robertson. He had wasted no regrets in 1810 
when he had seen that the Committee was in no mood to put his plan 
‘nto execution. He had rejected the offer of employment * in a Company 
which was not prepared to recognise what he considered as the essential 
factors in their situation, and he had taken himself off to Liverpool. 


keep them out of mischief, and by the time of his retirement he was convinced 
that “the colony is destined to be our ruin, right or wrong, and everything 
conspires to render that ruin as perfect as it will be speedy if the most distinct 
separation does not instantly cut the Gordian knot which binds us to the Stake”’. 
Macdonell to Selkirk, May 29, 1812, and July 24, 1814. Ldid. Auld to 
Macdonell, March 13, 1814. Tbid. 

1 A. 6/18, fos. 149, 178. 

2A. 10/1, fos. 135, 140. Thomas replied that “I have never understood 
that Mr. Fidler has been successful in gaining the confidence and esteem of the 
Northern Indians. I shall not fail to make Enquiry.” A. 10/1, fo. 144. 

3 A. 1/49, fo. 117. 
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There he appears to have spent some time in association with his brother, 
Samuel, as a general merchant. By the end of 1811 he had submitted to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company a price list of “‘ slops ” sold by him, but he 
does not appear to have got an order. In 1812 he went into partnership 
with ‘Thomas Marsh, of Liverpool, the partnership to last for five or 
seven years.” 

The precise steps which resulted in Robertson’s renewed contact with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company are unknown. Most probably it was Col- 
vile who made the approach, and it is significant that Robertson’s early 
. correspondence with the Company all goes through either Colvile or 
Selkirk. Early in 1814 he had been summoned to a consultation with 
Colvile, and by March 15, 1814, Robertson had submitted a revised 
plan for an attack on Athabaska to the Committee. There was now to 
be no separate establishment, so that the venture could be expanded or 
contracted as might be thought advisable. Canadians were still an essen- 
tial part of the scheme, and they must be managed by those who under- 
stood them. Robertson was confident that there were many able men 
who would be willing to leave the North West Company and place their 
knowledge of the way to manage Canadians at the disposal of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company “ upon the footing on which it is now conducted, of 
giving the officers a share in the profits”. He proposed that he himself 
should go to Montreal, recruit such officers and fit out an expedition 
from there to Athabaska. For his share in such a business Robertson 
asked for four shares of the profit of the venture over a period of six 
years, the Company guaranteeing that his shares would realise at least 
£300 a year for the first three years. Should the venture prosper, he 
hoped that the shares would be continued to him for life, and that he 
would be given the agency at Montreal “‘ at which place I propose to 
settle and carry on business ”.? 

The discussions on this proposal took until the 1gth April; on that 
day the Committee met and agreed that Robertson should go to Canada 
and find a person fit to carry out his plan. His expenses were to be paid 
at the rate of £1 Is. od. a day, and the question of further remuneration 
was left open. Writing to Selkirk to summarise and confirm the agree- 
ment, Robertson added that if he should find it necessary to stay in Mon- 
treal until the Spring of 1815, in order to get the expedition off into the 
interior, he “‘ should hope it will be considered, that a remuneration for 


Bay. 1/50; fo. 81: 

2 Robertson to Colvile, December 19, 1820. Robertson’s Corres. 
pA 0) tsfos..112-T1Q: 

BCl 72/72, p> 10. 
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this loss of time... would be extended towards me”.! Meantime the 
frm of Marsh and Robertson was to make up for the loss of its partner 
by an agreement that any cotton or woollen goods calculated for the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company were to be supplied by that firm 
at fair market prices. 

The draft instructions which Robertson received on going to Canada 
made little alteration in this plan, but they gave the officer in command of 
the expedition a share in the trade, which was guaranteed to produce 
£500 a year and which was to be followed by a retired share later. 
Robertson was also given a free hand to make contact with any Montreal 
business house which he might think competent to act as the Montreal 
agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company.? 


IO 


With these instructions Robertson sailed from Liverpool on May 22, 
1814. Neither his own views nor those of the Company included a 
longer term of employment for him than a year at the outside, and the 
terms of his engagement were so vague that he can hardly be considered 
as an employee at all at this stage. In all essentials he was the proprietor 
of an independent business who had gone on a mission for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and who proposed to return to his own affairs as soon as 
he should have found an agency and a leader competent to set the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s approach to Athabaska from Montreal on a satis- 
factory footing. 

The events of the next two years were to falsify all of these hopes, both 
for Robertson and for the Company, and were to make him dependent 
on the Company for employment for the rest of his life, whilst they con- 
yinced the Company that he was but an unsatisfactory servant at the best. 

From the first Robertson was dogged with misfortune. Speed and 
secrecy were essential to his plan. But he was four months on ship- 
board before he arrived at Quebec on September 27. His sea-legs were 
not strong, and even the short voyage from Liverpool to the Cove of 
Cork made him wonder whether it was “ the motion of the Ship, or the 
disagreeable smell of the Cabin, I rather think a combination of both, 
that has deprived me of my appetite ”.3 At Cork they had to wait until 


1 Robertson to Selkirk, April 19, 1814. Robertson’s Corres. 

2A. 10/1, fo. 122. 

3 Robertson’s Diary, which will be used largely in this and the following 
sections. 
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the middle of June for their convoy, when they staggered as far as Bantry 
and had to put in for foul weather. There they remained until the Com- 
modore, in a temper, put to sea in a worse storm than had brought them 
to seek shelter. It was July 28 by now, and Robertson, giddy and with- 
out appetite, suffering from a “ distemper commonly called the Blue 
Devils ”, mixed his exclamations that “‘ How it will end God knows ” 
with the knowledge that “ the time I am losing with this fleet may defeat 
the object of my Voyage’. It became quite obvious that he could not 
possibly gain his first objective, and arrive in Montreal a month before 
- the North West canoes, which arrived at the end of August. 

‘The crossing of the Atlantic was a memorable one. Storms followed 
them all the way. Five ships of the convoy foundered, many more were 
dismasted. “The pace of the convoy was the pace of the slowest, and 
when at last Robertson arrived off Newfoundland he suffered a further 
waste of time waiting for the Commodore, who had in the meantime 
changed his mind and decided not to come to the rendezvous. 

The interminable voyage over, Robertson found that he had lost much 
of the advantage of surprise, for Simon McGillivray arrived from London 
only two days after him. Robertson was immediately convinced that 
“something has been whispered in London”! and he had to out- 
manoeuvre McGillivray on the road to get to Montreal before him. 

Despite McGillivray, there was no more than suspicion as to the object 
of Robertson’s visit, and he resolved not to divulge it sooner than he 
could help. 

At this time the close connection between the colony and the fur trade 
was made unmistakably plain. The North West Company had always 
been convinced that the colony masked an attempt on Athabaska: now 
Robertson used it for precisely that purpose. He knew, as did everyone 
else, that if properly established it would inevitably help the Hudson’s 
Bay men, since “ the facility of obtaining provisions and the establish- 
ment of a proper administration of justice will be attended with the 
greatest benefits to the trade of the Company ”,? but he now proposed 
to put it to a More immediate use. 

It was essential for his purpose that the Northwesters should not sus- 
pect his plan until it was too late to warn their wintering partners and to 


1 Auld was later suspected of making known to the N.W.C. all that passed 
at Fenchurch St. Semple to Selkirk, and to Colvile, Dec. 20, 1815. Selkirk 
Corres. and A. 10/1, fo. 354-5. Actually, McGillivray only learned the real 
purpose of Robertson’s visit when he returned again to London. Robertson's 
Diary, January 3, 1816. 

2 A. 6/19, fo. 48. 
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equip them to meet opposition. He therefore decided that “ Everything 
shall be conducted under the name of the Colony.” He had already 
arranged with Selkirk that he should appear in Canada in the guise of an 
agent sent out to negotiate the sale of townships on the Red River, and 
in his revised plan, of 1814, he had proposed to the Committee that he 
should go out on the ships of the season “ as if with the intention of 
becoming a settler”. This idea had been rejected in favour of a speedy 
sailing to Montreal, but Robertson was still determined to shelter his 
operations under the screen of the colony as much as he could. 

He found the ground ready for the seed which he had come to sow. 
James Hallowell had recently been deprived of his position in the agency 
of McTavish, McGillivrays and Company, and was talking at large 
against the McGillivrays and proposing to sue them. He refused Robert- 
son’s offer of an agency on behalf of the Red River Colony, but did not 
resent the pregnant advice which Robertson gave him, to form a coalition 
amongst the winterers to oppose the McGillivrays. With Logan, a dis- 
satisfied winterer, Robertson had his first success, which he followed up 
by engaging John Pritchard, Frangois Decoigne, Aulay McAulay and 
then John Clarke. Thus he had four former Northwesters at his service 
and one, John Clarke, from Astor’s Pacific Fur Company. 

During the autumn and winter the expedition was successfully equip- 
ped. Canoes and canoe-bark were purchased, canoe-men were engaged, 
the equipment and tobacco necessary were assembled, and on May 17, 
1815, Robertson left Montreal for the interior. He had by now equipped 
sixteen canoes, had sent John Clarke and Logan ahead of him, and meant 
to meet Thomas Thomas, from York Factory, at Lake Winnipeg 
and there take from him the trade goods and pemmican necessary for the 
expedition. 

The most important feature in these arrangements was, perhaps, that 
Robertson himself was going into the interior. Such an arrangement 
had not been contemplated when he left England, and it was now the 
outcome of the difficulties in the face of which Robertson had got his 
brigade off into the interior. 

Some of these difficulties, those resulting from the opposition of the 
North West Company, had been anticipated. Montreal at this time was 
dominated not only economically but socially by the fur trade, and since 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had never before fitted out an expedition 
from that city, it was all up-hill work for Robertson to establish himself 
respectably and to mitigate for himself and his young officers the social 
ostracism which the North West Company effected as soon as his 


1 Selkirk to Robertson, July 8, 1814. Selkirk Corres. 
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purchases of canoes and bark made the real object of his missionclear. For 
this purpose Robertson, with his easy affability and lavish notions, was 
admirably calculated. He managed to get himself invited to dine with 
Sir George Prevost, and to snub Simon McGillivray there, to entertain 
his juniors, to defeat the Northwest attempts to seduce them, and to run 
a press campaign which had considerable effect on public opinion.!. He 
also slipped away from Montreal, visited New York, and concerted a 
plan of action against the North West Company with John Jacob Astor. 

In fact, Robertson showed that Montreal could easily be made a valu- 
_ able entrepét for the Hudson’s Bay Company. He showed, too, that the 
city was an invaluable whispering gallery for fur trade information. On 
the very day of his arrival he heard that the Northwesters were planning 
to rouse the half-breeds and drive the colonists from Red River. He 
promptly despatched Pritchard on a winter journey to warn the colony 2 
and sent the news to Colvile and Selkirk. In consequence, an application 
for protection was sent to the Colonial Office, and even that body was 
induced to grant “‘ such protection to the settlers at Red River as can be 
afforded without detriment to his Majesty’s service in other quarters ’’.® 
‘The protection was not so easy to get from Sir Gordon Drummond, who 
turned (quite naturally) to William McGillivray for information and 
accepted his statement that no such design as was alleged was in the con- 
templation of the Indians, nor was the safety of the persons or property 
of the settlers endangered. In fact, Sir Gordon was of the opinion that 
“if the lives and property of the Earl of Selkirk’s settlers are or may 
hereafter be endangered, that danger will arise principally from the con- 
duct of Mr. Miles Macdonell.”* Robertson’s warning therefore 
achieved nothing; the colony was dispersed in the spring of 1815, and 
Macdonell himself surrendered in June. 

‘The warning, however, was but an earnest of the useful information 
which could be procured in Montreal. Robertson was able to send 
information of a different sort, news that the North West were prepared 
to offer their terms once more to the Hudson’s Bay Committee, and that 
if they were rejected a ship would be sent to the Bay and the Company’s 
charter challenged. As for the attempt to come to terms, Robertson’s 


1 Robertson supplied the information to Samuel Gale, who wrote under the 
name of “‘ Nerva”’ in reply to the “‘ Letter from Red River ”’. 

Bt 27jfa, Dp. 33: 

3A. 6/18, fo. 274; A. 8/1, fo. 20; Bathurst to Selkirk, March 11, 1815. 
Selkirk Corres. 

* Colonel Harvey to Maitland, Garden and Auldjo, July 12, 1815. Selkirk 


Corres. 
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information was accurate: a negotiation was on foot, and when Selkirk 
sailed for Canada in 1815 he was empowered by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to negotiate a settlement—on terms which the North West 
Company rejected. The rumours which ran round Montreal during 
these negotiations made Robertson’s task even more difficult, for the 
men realised the possibilities of a proscription by the Northwesters if a 
union between the two companies were effected. Consequently in 
January, 1815, Colvile thought it necessary to authorise Robertson to 
deny the rumour completely. He was told that no negotiations were on 
foot, and that ‘“‘ you may safely assure the gentlemen whom you engage 
for our service that no arrangement will ever be made by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in which the interest of all those who may be in their 
service will not be guarded and provided for in the most ample manner ”’.1 

At the same time Robertson’s warning that an attempt was to be made 
to send a ship through the Bay was taken seriously. Instructions were 
sent to Thomas Thomas, telling him how to deal with the intruders 
should they come, and the reply to the Colonial Office (through whom 
the North West Company had made a request for facilities in view of the 
war with America) was exactly on the lines suggested by Robertson, that 
“You might offer to take out their furs in your ships, indeed allow them 
every indulgence but that of entering the Bay.” ? 

Robertson’s insistence on this point was an essential factor in his plan 
for bringing the North West Company to an end. His plan had been 
accepted by the Committee in the conditions of the war with the United 
States of 1812, and that war was vital to the success of the plan. Robert- 
son had overlooked the fact that war conditions would make the cost of 
fitting out an expedition exorbitant, and had stressed the disadvantage of 
the war to his rivals. It endangered the routes used by the Northwesters, 
closed one of their most important markets, and made the purchase of 
their supplies—especially of tobacco—expensive and difficult. He was 
certain that if only the war continued the North West were ruined. But 
peace was signed in December, 1814, and so, from the very start, his plan 
was robbed of one of the factors on which he had counted for success. 

Against this, however, Robertson from Montreal was able to send 
home information which convinced the Committee and Selkirk that the 
North West could be beaten despite the peace. He insisted that no junc- 
tion should be made between the two companies because “* The North 
is now ripe for a rebellion, their finances are at the lowest ebb, their 
promises to the Young Gentlemen are nearly exhausted, the American 

WA 6/15; 100202, 
aA. to/t, fos. 164,201; A.6/18, fos. 262-3; “A7S/ 1,40. 6. 
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War and the rigid economy they have pursued, since the Fur Trade has 
become their own, has reduced their Inventories in Athabasca so low, 
and raised their Indian standard so high, that the natives cannot kill a 
sufficient quantity of Beaver to supply their wants.” He was certain 
that “if they get in goods there, their object is accomplished, to prevent 
this, the object of my mission to this Country is fulfilled.’””! 

Not only had the ship to the Bay to be prevented, dissension within 
the North West Company had to be fomented. This proved to be the 
ultimately successful policy, and Robertson was aware of its importance 
_ from the start. He advised Hallowell to form a cabal amongst the 
winterers against the McGillivrays, he wrote to Selkirk that “ the Agents 
would willingly sacrifice their associates on account of the animosity 
which subsists between them ”’, and he persuaded Selkirk to conduct the 
negotiations of 1815 between the two companies in a spirit of suspicion 
that the agents might not be truly representative of the whole concern.2 

Robertson overcame the social and business difficulties which the 
North West threw in his way, he was insistent on the defeat of the project 
to send a North West ship to the Bay, and he was able to offset the dis- 
advantages which the Peace of Ghent brought, by insisting on the in- 
ternal difficulties of his rivals. But he could not so easily overcome 
two other major difficulties with which he was presented. He had gone 
to Canada to find a Montreal agency which was prepared to handle the 
affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Company in that city. In 1810, he had had 
“a colleague in view, who has been brought up to the business in Mon- 
treal ” with whom he proposed to share the Canadian agency; by 1814, 
he had intended to appoint himself to that position. He wrote in his 
Diary that “ I intended to have conducted the business of the expedition 
myself’, but he found Montreal society and the business world there 
so much under the control of the North West Company that by the 
middle of October * he had decided that he must have a house of established 
reputation to cover the business, and ultimately made an arrangement with 
the house of Maitland, Garden and Auldjo. That house had “‘ respect- 
ability but no knowledge of the concerns I am about to be engaged in ”; 
it had the additional disadvantage that young Mr. Auldjo was about to 


* A. 10/1, fos. 151d and 170d. Robertson advised the use of force to repel 
the ship, for a year’s delay would be a terrible blow to the Northwesters and 
“you become the defendants in a law suit where the uncertainty of decision and 
the certainty of expenses will overwhelm them.” Jéid., fo.170d. Robertson gave 
the same advice to Selkirk; cf. izfra, Pp. DorKvi. 

Robertson to Selkirk, February, 1815. Selkirk Corres. 

° Robertson’s Diary, October 16, 1814. Cf. Supra, P. XXXIV. 
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be married to Miss Richardson (daughter of John Richardson, of Forsyth, 
Richardson and Company), and that he was unwilling to suffer the social 
disadvantages of serving the Hudson’s Bay Company and would not 
entertain the young officers whom Robertson was engaging. “I wish 
to God that young man would relax a little of his austerity ’’ wrote 
Robertson by the end of the winter, whilst he was daily finding his 
agents’ ignorance of the fur trade a severe handicap. 

The appointment of a firm of agents had many disadvantages and con- 
flicted with Robertson’s own private notions, but it left him free for other 
employment, and this was fortunate in view of the third disappointment 
which overtook him in these early days. He had not only counted on a 
continuation of the American war, and on finding himself acting as 
agent; he had been quite confident that he would find no difficulty at all 
in finding a suitable leader for the expedition. Here, however, he met 
objections which he could not overcome, and which changed the whole 
course of his career. 

At the time when he had first evolved his ideas for a Hudson’s Bay 
Expedition from Montreal, he had obviously talked with some of his 
acquaintances in the fur trade, and had worked out the whole scheme 
and allotted parts to his friends. He now hoped to return to Montreal 
and find those friends ready to carry out the parts ascribed to them 
four years earlier. In particular, he hoped to find Donald McKenzie 
ready to lead the expedition which was to be equipped. McKenzie 
did indeed greet Robertson with the news that he was “ still true to the 
good old cause ”, and advised him to visit “ Mr. M.,”’1 who wished well to 
“ the old plan ” and who “ was one of my old associates, and was to have 
been the partner of Henry and McKenzie ? in the Agency business at 
Montreal five years ago”. ‘There was plentiful good feeling, but 
McK enzie would not come to a point and accept the post offered to him. 
Since the failure of Robertson’s plan in 1810, he had joined Astor and 
had served him well in Columbia, and he seemed admirably qualified 
for the post for which Robertson designed him 3 but his two brothers 
had their capital tied up in the North West Company, and McKenzie 
feared that he might jeopardise it. 

For a time Robertson hoped that McKenzie’s place might be filled by 
John Clarke, another recruit from Astor. He was ‘a dashing young 
man, well calculated to establish the Peace River or Athabasca ”’, of 


1 George Moffatt. For a biographical note see Appendix A. 

2 Sic. There is no other evidence to connect Alexander Henry with this plan, 
and Robertson almost certainly meant Henry McKenzie, brother of Donald. 
Robertson’s Diary, Sept. 30, 1814. 
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whom Robertson got a good opinion from Astor. Clarke “ took very 
high ground ” in his reply to Robertson’s invitation,! he almost accepted 
a commission in the Indian department which Simon McGillivray got 
for him, and was only headed off from this by Robertson’s influence with 
his father—and at last he proved unsuitable for the post. For after a long 
conversation with Moffatt and McKenzie, Robertson decided reluctantly 
that Clarke “ can only act as a second, or associate with a person of a 
graver cast of mind ”’. 
Further overtures to McKenzie proved useless; as late as April 15, 
_ Robertson was writing that “ My mind is harassed beyond anything I 
ever experienced. I cannot come to an arrangement with McKenzie. 
I am therefore of opinion that I must winter one winter myself.” 
He had had an uneasy feeling that this might prove necessary ever since 
the previous November. Now at last he made up his mind to it, and by 
May 17 he had rescued the last of his boutes from the clutches of the 
Northwesters or their sweethearts—both were equally in evidence—and 
followed Clarke and Logan into the interior. 


Il 


Although Robertson wrote in his Diary that he had resolved to winter 
inland, it must not be assumed that he had decided to conduct his expedi- 
tion the whole way into Athabaska. The expedition was to meet 
Superintendent Thomas at Lake Winnipeg, and Robertson was resolved 
to leave to the Hudson’s Bay man the task of deciding whether Clarke 
was fit for the task of settling Athabaska, and only to go further inland 
himself if the Superintendent decided against Clarke.2 Otherwise, he 
meant to retire to England by way of the Bay, and to return to the 
management of his own affairs. 

Before he had got to Jack River, however, Robertson was aware that 
some modification of this plan might become necessary. ‘The warning 
which he had conveyed to Miles Macdonell, by sending Pritchard to 
him, had proved ineffective. The Northwesters had decided that the 
“Pemmican War ” had revealed a threat to their trade which could be 


1 Clarke was ultimately engaged for four years at a salary of £400, with a 
promise of Maitland’s and Robertson’s influence to get it raised to £500. 
D. 1/11, fo. 4 and A. ro/t, fos. 237d-8. 

2 He stated that this was his intention in his deposition to Coltman, January 
30, 1818 (Selkirk Corres.) and in his letter to the Committee stating his services 
(iafra, p. 150). His contemporary entries in his Diary confirm this statement, 
cf. p. xxviii. 
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prevented in the future only by the “ complete downfall ” of the colony. 
The “free half-breeds of Red River ”, fomented and organised by the 
North West Company, and led by Duncan Cameron, undermined the 
loyalty of the settlers, captured Macdonell’s cannon, threatened an attack 
on the settlement, killed the cattle and destroyed the crops. To prevent 
bloodshed Macdonell was persuaded to surrender, and the colonists were 
then, for the most part, persuaded to “ disperse ’’—that is to say, to retire 
to Canada in the Northwest canoes. Between Lake Superior and Lac 
la Pluie Robertson met the North West canoes from the interior and was 
told that the ‘‘ Pemmican War ” had ended. The news was confirmed 
by McLoughlin when Robertson called on him at Lac la Pluie, and 
finally Robertson met Macdonell himself, going out under escort, fol- 
lowed by a number of colonists closely accompanied by a Northwest 
brigade. 

Impressed as he had always been with the importance of the colony in 
any scheme for provisioning an attempt on Athabaska, Robertson left his 
canoes and hastened on to collect any evidence of Northwest complicity 
in the dispersal of the colony, and to see what chance now remained of 
the colony provisioning his brigade. He found a few scattered remnants 
of the colonists, found the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts still intact, 
easily convinced himself that the North West Company was at the back 
of the rising of the half-breeds, and hurried back to Jack River. 

Here he met not only his own brigade, but a party of the dispossessed 
colonists, the Norwegians who were then starting on the construction of 
the first Norway House, and the brigade from Y ork Factory with Super- 
intendent Thomas Thomas and James Bird. His first contact in action 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company as an ally was not auspicious. “Ihe 
Hudson’s Bay brigade seemed to him miserably equipped (they had not 
even a tea-kettle), they had not sent a boat to Lake Winnipeg as they had 
arranged to do,! and they had provisions only for their own canoes. 
From the start there must inevitably have been comparisons between 
the generous standard of personal comfort which Robertson thought 


1 Robertson had to wait three days, July 17 to 20, for this boat and the outfit 
then appeared to him inadequate and unsatisfactory for his purpose. ‘This episode 
shows the difficulties which the Committee in London hardly realised. “The 
early instruction to Thomas that he should provision and outfit the Montreal 
expedition had arrived so late in 1814 that T’homas had been unable to do any- 
thing that year, and he had insisted that there would probably be a shortage of 
provisions owing to the demands of the colony, and that he could not possibly get 
the trade goods (which were to come from York) to Cumberland House before 
the end of June, 1815. Robertson’s Diary, and A. 10/1, fo. 144. 
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necessary for a voyage to the interior and the sordid inefficiency to which 
the programme of “ retrenchment” had reduced the Hudson’s Bay 
brigades, and which made them such ineffective rivals of the swaggering 
Northwesters. 

During the delay at Jack River, awaiting the arrival of Clarke and 
Logan and their brigades, Robertson was approached by a party of the 
colonists who wanted him to lead them back to re-establish the colony. 
He replied that “‘ nothing would give me greater pleasure, but that my 
business absolutely required my presence in England ”, and continued to 
_ make plans to return to England if Clarke should prove satisfactory to 
Thomas and Bird. Clarke, on his arrival, impressed these two respon- 
sible officers very much, and Robertson himself thought that the way in 
which Clarke had brought his brigade so far into the interior deserved 
more credit than he had hitherto been prepared to concede to him.1 
Accordingly, when Thomas and Bird, after a long conversation with 
Clarke, thought him “ well calculated for the business”, Robertson 
merely made a note that “ Mr. C. has his faults, which I will communi- 
cate to these Gentlemen at a more convenient time ” and waited until 
the next day to inform Thomas in writing that “ Mr. Clarke is not 
exactly the person that I wished at the head of the expedition, as his 
notions of general business are rather defective.” 2 

The acceptance of Clarke as leader of the Athabaska expedition must, 
therefore, be laid at the door of Thomas Thomas and James Bird, with 
Robertson entering a caveat but not seriously protesting. For him, it 
closed the chapter of his engagement to outfit an expedition to Athabaska, 
to find a competent Montreal house to equip it, Canadian hands to man 
it, and a competent fur trader, able to deal with the Canadians, to lead it. 
He was now free to go about his own affairs, to return to England, to 
attempt the Montreal agency if he wished, or to take on a new commit- 
ment with the Company or the colony. So far, he had done exactly what 
he had set out to do, and he might well anticipate the handsome, but 
unspecified, reward which the Company had held out to him. 
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The success achieved in sending Clarke into Athabaska, however, 
would obviously have been valueless if the Red River Colony were not 
re-established. In the shape in which he had recast his plans in 1814 


1 Robertson to Colvile, June 16, 1815. A. 10/1, fo. 261d. Robertson’s 
Diary, July 31, 1815. 
2 Robertson’s Diary, July 30 and August 1, 1815. 
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Robertson had reckoned on four factors for success, the continuance of 
the American War, the leadership of Donald McKenzie, his own 
management of the Montreal Agency, and the position of the Red River 
Colony. The first three of these factors were by now gone beyond 
recall, and he had pursued his plan allowing for those changes in circum- 
stances. But the colony, as a provisions dep6t, was vital. Early after his 
arrival in Montreal he had written that the North West Company re- 
garded the colony with a jealous eye, “‘ Indeed they have cause to do so, 
for the plan J am now executing with the assistance of that establishment 
bids fair for the downfall of the most tyrannical system of commerce that 
ever existed.” 

This feeling that the colony must be re-established was enhanced by 
loyalty to Selkirk, new hope of Clarke’s ability to take charge in Atha- 
baska, indignation against the Northwesters, sympathy for the colonists, _ 
and the pleadings of Thomas and Bird. They placed before him the 
views of many of the servants of the Company, that ‘“‘ their connections 
in this country never would permit them to return to England, and that 
their sole hopes were in the Colony.” So at last, after a fortnight’s in- 
decision, Robertson informed them that he would undertake the task of 
re-establishing the colony. “Thomas ‘Thomas put his request in the form 
of an official letter,2 and Robertson officially accepted it. 

With about fifty loyal colonists he had little difficulty in setting the 
colony going once more. In fact, from the ease and directness with which 
he accomplished this, he gave Robert Semple the impression, when he came 
to the spot, that the opposition was negligible. A new Fort Douglas was 
built, a good harvest was got in, the Northwest Fort Gibraltar was 
occupied, the colonists’ property was recovered to a certain extent. 
Duncan Cameron, the half-breed leader, was arrested for a time, the 
half-breeds were cajoled into mistrust of the Northwesters,? and the 
winter of 1815-16 was the most prosperous the settlement had yet known. 
As for the opposition, Robertson soon had the measure of Cameron, and 
Semple on his arrival was amazed at the way in which “ Mr. Robertson 
with a few men kicked them about, and in a few days, I may say in a few 
hours, changed the whole course of the business.” # 

Semple’s relations with Robertson were from the first cordial. The 
lack of decisive leadership in the Company’s affairs, the difficulty of 


1 Robertson’s Diary, September 30, 1814. 

2 Robertson said (Diary) that he would accept the task on August I. Thomas’s 
letter is dated August 5, 1815. Selkirk Corres. 

3 Cf. A. S. Morton, 4 history of the Canadian West, p. $73. 

4 Semple to Selkirk, December 20, 1815. Selkirk Corres. 
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deciding the exact relations between a Governor of Assiniboia taking his 
orders from Selkirk and a Superintendent of the Company’s affairs in the 
Northern or the Southern Department, combined with the need for 
some such officer for judicial purposes, had led the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to appoint Robert Semple as Governor of Rupert’s Land in 181 i 
He was to take precedence over Miles Macdonell in the colony, ‘Thomas 
Thomas in the Northern Department, and Thomas Vincent in the 
Southern Department. Semple, in control of the resources both of the 
Company and of the colony, represented an attempt to overcome the 
_departmentalism which had persisted during the efforts to put Colvile’s 
plan into execution. 

The appointment had been a difficult one, and the Committee had 
almost immediately to refuse to accept the resignation of Thomas Vin- 
cent, angry at an insult which he imagined Semple had put on him.t. On 
the whole, however, Semple found that the Hudson’s Bay men were pre- 
pared to accept him, although he had no previous experience of the fur 
trade, and that they were ready to support the colony. “A general 
looking towards it as a spot where, after all their exertions, they may find 
recompense and repose, is common....””2. The removal of Miles Mac- 
donell was regarded with relief as “a benefit to the Settlement, which 
they afirm would never flourish under his auspices”, and Semple 
lost no time in confirming the arrangement which Thomas Thomas had 
made with Robertson, that the latter should re-establish the colony. 

At first Semple, whose first duty was to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
not to the colony, thought that he would be engaged in inspecting the 
Company’s posts until the spring and would not arrive at the colony until 
the winter was over. Despite this anticipation, he arrived at the colony 
by November 3, approved of all that Robertson had done, left him in 
charge of the colony, and spent a great deal of the winter himself at 
Pembina and Brandon House. 

It was when the winter was over, and the two men found themselves 
together at the Forks, threatened with a renewal of violent opposition 
from the half-breeds, that they began to fall out, so that soon it was 
common knowledge that they were “‘ not upon terms of intimacy ”’.3 
There was an element among the returned colonists which regarded 


pei 0/19, fo. 16. 

2 Semple to Selkirk, September 11, 1815. Selkirk Corres. 

®’The phrase is Miles Macdonell’s. Macdonell thought Robertson, whom 
the colonists called “‘ Mr. Lofty’, “ a very dashing man, and determined to 
have his own way”. Macdonell to Selkirk, September 13, 1816. Selkirk 
Corres. 
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Robertson’s refusal to offer violence to the Northwesters on all occasions 
as treachery to their cause. Chief amongst these was Bourke,! to whom 
Semple paid considerable attention notwithstanding Robertson’s dis- 
approval of the man. Robertson had early decided that the colony was a 
“hotbed of Hypocrisy, desertion and party spirit ”, and he had not man- 
aged to keep aloof from the factions which disunited it; he therefore 
resented all the more the trust which Semple, on his return to the colony 
in the spring, appeared to place in men whom he himself despised. With 
rumours of a renewed attack on the colony being prepared, Semple was 
beginning to think that Robertson had been imposed on, and had been 
rash in the extreme to release Duncan Cameron in the autumn, whilst 
Robertson thought that Semple (whom he persistently called ‘ Mr. 
Simple ” in writing to him) should keep the colonists together at Fort 
Douglas until the danger was over, instead of scattering them on their 
lands. He was also convinced that Semple should postpone his plans of 
retrenchment, discipline and economy, until he had crushed his op- 
ponents. 

Feeling thus, Robertson was not a man to curb his tongue. Entering 
in his Diary the note that “ Governor Semple is giving me a great deal 
of trouble and uneasiness, he has certainly forgot himself, after all that I 
have done, am I to be treated with contempt? No! Mr. Semple you 
mistake my character ”, he thought nothing of telling his Governor that 
“ T have much to communicate on this important subject!—I have more 
sources of Information than you.” ® 

By June Robertson was engaged in angry correspondence with Semple, 
was telling him that “ The treatment I have met with of late, has so 
ruffled my temper—and annoyed my feelings—that I had rather be any- 
where, than where I am—at the same time it grieves me to leave the 
Colony at this particular crisis. I wish to God I had never seen it!” ? 
Earlier in the year Robertson, as a “ preventive measure ”, had again 
captured Fort Gibraltar. He had once more imprisoned Duncan 
Cameron, had opened his correspondence, and had found there evidence 
which clearly implicated partners of the North West Company in the 
rising of the half-breeds against the colony in 1815, gave proof that the 
North West Company had intercepted letters sent by Hudson’s Bay men, 
and showed that a further attack on the colony was imminent. Robert- 
son therefore took an opportunity of detaining and opening the 


1 Cf. Appendix A, p. 206. 
2 Robertson’s Corres. June g, 1816. 
3 [bid., June 10, 1816. 
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Northwest express,! and again found evidence that an attack on the 
colony was in preparation. 

Knowing this, when news had just come through that the North- 
westers had succeeded in their moves against Qu’Appelle and Brandon 
House, when the incriminating documents and Duncan Cameron had 
been sent to Hudson’s Bay for greater safety (with a view to a subsequent 
trial in England), and when Semple had given orders that the captured 
Fort Gibraltar should be destroyed and the materials used for the defence 
of Fort Douglas, Robertson decided to leave the colony. He felt that 
_ the new moves would bring him into Fort Douglas in such close proxi- 
mity to Semple that they would quarrel constantly, and that he had 
therefore better remove himself. 

Robertson accordingly departed on June 11, 1816, warning Semple 
that “* the Colony is nearly ruined,—time will show who has been the 
cause of it”. At Lake Winnipeg he reflected on the situation and 
turned back to send a truculent note to offer his services in case they 
should be needed. Semple refused the offer; Robertson returned to his 
journey, reached York early in July, wrote to Bird to tell him that “ your 
friend is a proud Englishman, rather too conscious of his own abilities ”, 
and then learnt to his consternation that whilst he had been travelling 
away from the colony the Massacre of Seven Oaks had taken place, and 
Semple was dead. 


Se 

Robertson’s situation when the news of Semple’s death arrived was 
indeed unenviable. He appeared to have run from the scene of action, 
he had quarrelled with a man in whom the Committee had the greatest 
confidence and who, in his brief career, had done nothing to undermine 
that confidence; his raids on Fort Gibraltar were of questionable 
legality, and he knew by now that the Athabaska expedition which he 
had sponsored had proved unbelievably disastrous. 

He had left Semple knowing that some catastrophe had overtaken the 
Athabaska expedition, but yet feeling that so far there was nothing but 


1 Robertson was asked if he would allow the express to pass; he agreed to 
do so if the letters from Qu’Appelle convinced him that nothing against the 
colony was contemplated. He was therefore allowed to see the letter from that 
place and found such news that he detained the whole express. This was on 
March 19. 
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Northwest report as to the fate of Clarke," and that he himself had kept the 
colony on a satisfactory footing until his superior came and neglected his 
advice. That danger threatened he knew, but he was confident that the 
fact that he had captured their incriminating express was sufficient safe- 
guard against the machinations of the North West Company. He 
proposed to return to England, there to testify if necessary at Cameron’s 
trial, and then to go back to Montreal on his own account. 

At Knee Lake Depét on the way to the Bay he heard the details of 
the winter’s experience in Athabaska. Posts had been established at 
Fort Wedderburn on Athabaska Lake, at Hay River, Great Slave 
Lake District, and at “‘ the Falls”? ; Logan had done tolerably well — 
at Ile-a-la-Crosse, McVicar had brought out four packs from Green 
Lake, and Decoigne had made twenty-five packs from Lesser Slave 
Lake. ‘This was a successful start, it would appear, but any appearance 
of success was spoilt by the news of Clarke himself when he arrived at 
the Depét on July 3. 

Having seen Fort Wedderburn established, Clarke had decided to im- 
prove the chances of subsistence by dispersing his men, and had himself 
gone up Peace River, meaning to winter at, or near, Vermilion. His 
ambition here led him into a fatal error. He had little provisions, for 
Thomas Thomas had been unable to provide any, but with a courageous 
inconsequence, which was to prove so typical of him and which was so 
dangerous in the fur trade, he went on to winter in a strange country 
“without a mouthful of provisions ”’. 

The five half-loaded canoes with which he left Athabaska Lake were 
stopped by starvation at Loon River. Clarke left McDougald in charge 
of three canoes and eighty pieces of goods and himself pushed on to try to 
make contact with the natives. He got within thirty miles of the North- 
west Fort Vermilion, but the winter proved a hard one, in which the nor- 
mal supplies of provisions were unprocurable, and the Northwest partner 
William McIntosh used all his influence, and some force, to withdraw 
the Indians from Clarke’s path and to prevent them from trading with 
him when at last he managed to meet them. 

In the end McIntosh not only got from Clarke an agreement by 


1 Jn the first letter of the Northwest express which he had opened, Robertson 
had found Alexander Macdonell telling Duncan Cameron that there was “* Glor- 
ious news from Athabasca ’”’. 

2In addition, Aulay McAulay at Great Slave Lake, after a few weeks in 
which he could not make contact with the Indians, had to surrender his trade 
goods to the North West Company in return for provisions. 

3 Robertson’s Diary, June 24, 1816. 
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which Clarke pledged his personal property as security for a meagre 
supply of food, but he got at McDougald before Clarke’s return, and got 
possession of the eighty pieces of goods which Clarke had left down- 
stream. Clarke had tried to avoid this blow, and refused to recognise the 
agreement. As J. P. Pruden wrote in May, 1816, he “ set off in the 
Woods to seek his livelihood last November, and no Accounts have been 
heard of him since; should he have survived the Winter he must have 
experienced much hardship, it being a very hard part of the country for 
living. “The rest of his Officers... are under the N.W.Coy. Protection 
- for one year.” 4 

No journal kept by Clarke during this winter has yet come to hand,? 
but he later sent in to Selkirk an account of which the summary was 
that “* My situation of last winter was such as I cannot here describe.” 3 
Sixteen men were starved to death, thirteen in an attempt to make their 
way back to Fort Wedderburn, the others at Loon River before the 
agreement with McIntosh was entered into. 

It had been a tragic venture, but Clarke had survived, and had come 
out in the spring not in the least cowed by his experience and eager to 
get back into Athabaska and to get to grips with the “‘ White Savages ” 
who had practised the “ starving system ” on him. 

Robertson was divided between admiration for Clarke’s courage and 
despair at his folly. “‘ This poor fellow has suffered much,” he wrote; 
“the heroic manner he bore his misfortunes covers a multitude of sins,” 
and he concluded that they must “‘ confine Clarke’s Jurisdiction to his 
own department, for his ambition is such that he would grasp at the 
whole of the Company’s territories.” 4 

The catastrophe which had overwhelmed Clarke left Robertson still 
convinced of the value of the Athabaska expedition. He was sure that 
the footing gained at Wedderburn was of the highest importance, and 
that Peace River could be attacked from there. Yet there was no use in 
pretending that the expedition had been really successful, and he wrote 
to Clarke that “* your misfortunes in Athabasca will be a dreadful blow 
to the Committee ”,® and wondered whether the Company would be 
prepared to renew the contest. 


1A. 10/1, fo. 436. Cf. also A. S. Morton, 4 history of the Canadian West, 
p- 605. 

2“ We were much disappointed at not receiving any report or Journal from 
Mr. Clarke or Mr. Decoigne for winter, 1815-16.” A. 6/19, fo. 38d. 

3 Clarke to Selkirk, August 1816. Selkirk Corres. 

* Robertson to Bird, July 6, 1816. Robertson’s Corres. 

° Robertson to Clarke, July 9, 1816. id. 
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As yet the Committee did not know what had happened. In the 
summer of 1816 they were continuing with the Montreal venture, had 
ordered 10,000 lbs. of tobacco to be supplied from Montreal, and had 
planned an expedition for 1816 of forty canoes and the requisite number of 
Canadians. Semple had been told that “We wish the Athapascow trade to 
be supported, and vigorously prosecuted as far as you have the means at 
your command, trusting that Mr. Clarke’s party have at last established 
themselves in a respectable manner ”’,! and he had himself insisted, in a 
letter which the Committee would not have received until the summer of 
1816, that the Athabaska expedition must be supported to the utmost.’ 

Clarke, therefore, his courage unabated, returned to Athabaska ® to 
face the opposition of A. N. McLeod and his warrants for the arrest of 
the Hudson’s Bay servants. 

Robertson, meantime, hearing that a party of the settlers, terrified by 
the Massacre of Seven Oaks and the murder of Semple, was fleeing 
to York Factory, met them, rallied them, and led them back once more 
to Lake Winnipeg, where he handed them over to James Bird. He then 
returned to York, meaning to sail to England on the ship of the year. 
On October 6 he sailed in the Prince of Wales, only to be taken by the 
ice on the 13th and forced to run for Charlton Sound. ‘The passengers 
were then distributed among the surrounding posts for the winter, and 
Robertson found his way, first to Eastmain and then to Moose. 

At Moose Robertson spent a completely unprofitable winter, engaged 
in a futile but bitter quarrel with his host, Beioley, whom he ultimately 
knocked down for giving him the lie direct. He learned nothing of the 
business of the district, for Beioley concealed it all from him; he was 
unable even to get his papers into shape, for Beioley erudged him paper 
and the services of a clerk; he was anxious about his private affairs, and 
by March, 1817, he was aware that he would be arraigned at Montreal 
by the North West Company for his raids on Fort Gibraltar. His only 
encouragement was when he received the “ pleasant intelligence” that 
Selkirk had replied to the Massacre of Seven Oaks by capturing 
Fort William, imprisoning the Northwest partners, and impounding 
their correspondence as evidence of their complicity.* 


1A. 6/18, fo. 326. 2A. ro/t, fo. 354d. 

3'T'he Montreal canoes were unable to make contact with Clarke, the Atha- 
baska brigade was delayed ten days in Lake Winnipeg, and Robertson anticipated 
serious difficulties from the shortage of tobacco. Robertson to Vincent, Janu- 
ary 5, 1817. Robertson’s Corres. 

4 Robertson to Clarke, Logan and Decoigne, January 2, 1817; to Selkirk, 
January 4,1817. Ibid. 
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Such was his vexation and impatience that although he had received 
no formal summons to present himself for justice, he resolved not to wait 
for the sailing of the ship when the ice broke, but to journey overland to 
Montreal, present himself for trial, secure an acquittal, and be free once 
more for his own affairs. 

It is in August, 1817, with Robertson’s arrival at Montreal on this 
mission that the volume of his letters here printed begins. 
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The winter of 1816-17, which he had spent at Moose, had not only 
been sheer aggravating waste of time for Robertson, it had done a great 
deal to undermine his position with the Hudson’s Bay Committee. Had 
he been able to return to England in the winter he would have done so 
as a man who had accomplished all that he had set out to do, but the delay 
of a year had given the Committee time in which to reckon the cost of 
the achievements. 

From the start Robertson had warned the Committee that such a 
venture as he projected could not be run on a profit-making basis, that 
“the Indians having two Houses to supply their wants, would relax a 
good deal from their present industry ”’,! and the Committee itself was 
really resigned to the idea that it would get no profits from Athabaska at 
least for the first year.2, But when it became possible to strike any kind 
of balance between costs and achievements they were appalled at the 
expense into which Robertson had run them. 

During his stay at Montreal, in 1814, Robertson had co-opted Moffatt 
to help him make out an inventory for the expedition, and had reluctantly 
faced the fact that the costs would be heavy “ from the state of the 
country’. ‘The estimate, for twenty canoes at a cost of £5,000 Hali- 
fax,? was followed by a warning to Selkirk that the agents would be 
under the necessity of “ making expenditures in a Social way” and 
that Robertson had already incurred considerable expense in this way.4 
Colvile accepted the estimate on behalf of the Company, but said that 


TA. 10/1, fo. 92. Auld, in 1810, had warned the Committee that when the 
Indians saw smoke from two fires they relaxed their industry and ‘‘ became 
unhinged”. B. 42/a/136a, fo. 21. 

en. 6/19, fo. 39. 

3 The original plan had been for sixteen canoes and a hundred men. A. 6/18, 
fo. 255 e¢. seg. ‘The estimate assumed that the trade goods, other than tobacco, 
would come from York Factory. 

4 Robertson to Selkirk, November 18, 1814. Selkirk Corres. 
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they did not want to exceed this sum, and he took Robertson to task for 
his unbusiness-like methods. It would be helpful if, in future, he num- 
bered his letters and kept copies of them to which he could refer, instead 
of repeating their contents mixed up with new matters." 

By May, 1815, Robertson had realised that he could not possibly 
keep within his estimate and was writing to warn his employers that 
“From the many unforseen circumstances, the nature of which you 
are acquainted with, has caused an expenditure beyond what we at first 
calculated in our estimate to the Committee and will considerably exceed 
the Credit from these Gentlemen.”* He could, probably with truth, 
say that “ something considerable would have been saved had Maitland’s 
house understood the business of engaging the men and purchasing the 
outfit”, but this was poor consolation to a Committee which had granted 
an expenditure of £6,000 as a maximum and which was already, by 
June, 1815, being told that that sum would be inadequate.*® 

As yet the Committee was not discouraged. Whilst Robertson was 
warning them of the extravagant wages and the high price of goods, and 
Maitland’s were discovering that “ in a business of this nature no accuracy 
can be looked for in an estimate ”’,* their letters were being crossed by 
orders to persevere with the fitting out of the second, 1816, expedition. 
True, Robertson was beginning to be suspected for the spendthrift which 
he proved to be, and the Secretary was hoping that “ you have not been 
lavish in the entertainment you allude to in the latter part of your letter ”’.° 

When at last the accounts were fully made up, the cost at Montreal 
up to Michaelmas, 1815, was £11,800,° to which must be added the cost 
of the trade goods supplied from Y ork Factory, whose outfit for the year 
had risen from £10,226 to £22,614. 

Robertson would need to have achieved something spectacular in re- 
turn for so enormous an expenditure. Instead, the news came through 
of Clarke’s fiasco, accompanied by news of the murder of Semple. This 
convinced Selkirk that “‘ a great part of the expenses incurred at Montreal 
for the outfit of this year must be considered as entirely lost’, and the 
Committee may well be forgiven for faltering. Their doubts of the value 
of the whole enterprise were enhanced by their doubts of the soundness 
of Robertson’s judgment. He had indeed entered a caveat against the 
leadership of Clarke, but he had acquiesced in the appointment; his 
estimate of the cost of the first expedition had been wildly inaccurate, his 
possession of the Northwest express had not prevented the attack on 

1 A, 6/18, fo. 255. 2A. 10/1, fo. 232. 

3 [bid., fos. 232, 261. 4 Tbid., To. 2715 5 A. 6/18, fo. 275. 

6 A. 14/14, fo. 88. By June, 1816, the balance was £16,650. 
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Semple, and his own private affairs in Liverpool were by now in the 
greatest disorder. 

When Robertson had decided to winter in the interior he had put on 
the Company the onus of seeing that his affairs did not suffer thereby. 
His partner, Marsh, had soon made application to the Company for 
- pecuniary assistance, and the firm of Marsh and Robertson had speedily 
declined. Probably, as Robertson later hinted,! it would not have sur- 
vived the fluctuating prices and uncertain markets of the post-war world, 
but Robertson’s absence for two critical years cannot have helped matters. 
_ Whilst he was at Moose he had learned of the failure of the banking 
house of Noscoe, Clerke and Noscoe, bankers to his firm, and had also 
learned that his brother’s ship, the Survarrow, had been wrecked. Unti! 
then he had had practically no news from England, since the letters sent 
to him had been returned to Montreal. Now, arrived at Montreal, he 
found that his brother had died, and that he was saddled with the charge 
of his sister’s child, Miss Mary Nason, whom his brother Samuel had 
cared for. 

Robertson did not know the full extent of his personal losses until the 
summer of 1817, but the Hudson’s Bay Committee must have known, 
and wondered to what extent it was involved under the ill-defined 
arrangement under which Robertson had gone to Canada. For Robert- 
son’s partner, Marsh, was writing and acting as though Robertson had 
the whole resources of the Hudson’s Bay Company behind him. Alto- 
gether a debt of about £6,000 had been piled up, and Marsh and the 
creditors seemed to expect that the Hudson’s Bay Company would stand 
behind Robertson, although Robertson himself knew that he had made 
no kind of engagement with the Company, and that they would afford 
no kind of “ protection ” to his house in Liverpool.? 

In addition to all this, the Committee was by now aware that Robert- 
son was a very costly servant to employ. His salary and travelling 
expenses for the year 1816 had cost them £1,393, and he was also over- 
drawn in his account by £900.? 

Small wonder that at Montreal Robertson found Mr. Garden anxious 
to talk over his Liverpool concerns with him (for his own house had by 
now followed his brother’s into bankruptcy), and that he found that the 
Committee were “much dissatisfied with the result of the Canadian 


expedition ”’.4 


1 Infra, p. 152. 2 Cf. infra, p. 10, N. I. 
3A. 14/14, fo. 123. 4 Infra, p.7- 
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By the summer of 1817, therefore, there appeared to be justification 
for regarding Robertson as an effective man of action who made a com- 
plete muddle of any administrative work which was given to him. This 
was certainly the view at which the Committee was arriving, but there 
was a great deal of injustice in it. For Robertson had achieved much 
and, perhaps even more important, he had revealed much. 

Robertson himself was naturally uncertain and anxious to know the 
reception which his actions had met. In November, 1817, he had 
written to Colvile that it would be gratifying ‘‘ to know how far my 
conduct has met the approbation of the Committee ”’, and in January, 
1818, he again reminded him that he had only learned through indirect 
channels of the Committee’s approbation. He was therefore very glad 
to meet Selkirk when the latter arrived from the Red River Colony after 
his arduous journey down the Mississippi, and to hear Selkirk’s views of 
the situation. Selkirk was not flattering him when he told him that there 
could be no complaint of his conduct, for whenever he was personally 
concerned affairs prospered, but the moment they fell into another’s 
hands one misfortune seemed to follow another.t 

Even making allowances for the comparative failure of Clarke (whose 
appointment had been made by ‘Thomas Thomas, not by himself), Robert- 
son was able to assert that the Montreal expedition had accomplished more 
in Athabaska than any opposition that ever went before it.2 True, this 
had been won ata great price, but then, prices fluctuated in those days and 
Robertson had not gauged them accurately. He had realised the growing 
expense of the undertaking as well as anyone; he had warned the Com- 
mittee, and Maitland’s house had supported his warning, adding that “if 
it is intended to carry on the business with the necessary Spirit to ensure 
success the employment of a much larger sum of money we conceive 
will be indispensible, and there will be little returns for two or three years 
to come.” * 

Robertson, it seems, was right to insist that “‘ The object of the Com- 
mittee ought to be, to establish these countries, and gain a footing with 
the natives, when this is done, the pruning hook can be put to the business, 
by reducing it to a more ceconomical System ”’.* It was the same notion 
as he had preached at Semple—* Insolence combined with the most 
rigid economy is by no means calculated for the present situation of the 
country... Crush our opponents! Establish the Colony!—and then 


1 Infra, pp. 39-40. Alafia, p. Ol. 
3 A. 6/19, fo. 39. 4 Robertson’s Diary, August I, 1815. 
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adopt what measures you think most conducive to the Interest of the 
Earl of Selkirk.” + He knew that the time would come to apply the 
pruning hook to the Athabaska business, that Semple would probably do 
it admirably, and that Clarke’s services could then be dispensed with,? 
but he insisted that the middle of the opposition was not the time for 
such measures. 

The crux of the matter was that Robertson was thinking in terms of a 
competitive trade, whilst the Committee was not a Committee of fur 
traders, eager to dominate the trade and make a fortune out of it: they 
_ would be content with a modest four per cent, got without strife, and 
were still thinking of the monopoly which in theory they enjoyed. 
Robertson knew perfectly well that legal opinions and chartered rights 
were valueless in the existent state of Canada, and that as long as the 
North West Company could make profits out of Athabaska they would 
have the money to flout the law. He therefore insisted that the “‘ New 
System ” of retrenchment, economy and the avoidance of clashes would 
have resulted in the ultimate establishment of Northwest posts on the 
coast itself, and that the only possible policy for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was to end the “ retrenching system ”’ and to buy the loyalty of the 
Chipewyans, at whatever cost. “he Northwesters, having no opposition 
to contend with, had now become what Robertson called ‘* economical 
dashers ”’, and the small outfits with which they made enormous profits 
in the north enabled them to spend lavishly in opposing their rivals 
further south. Consequently Clarke and his expedition, fatuous though 
they might appear, had in reality accomplished much in showing the 
Chipewyans that there was an alternative source of trade, and that they 
need no longer be under the domination of the Northwesters if they would 
but take the step of supplying the Hudson’s Bay men with subsistence. 

The same element of competition, Robertson contended, applied in 
the relations of the companies with their servants. “The North West 
Company, having a practical monopoly of the use of Canadian voyageurs 
and of the services of freemen, had grossly abused the position, paid high 
nominal wages and absorbed most of them by selling supplies at fabulous 
costs. Alongside of the first detailed memorandum of the result of 
Clarke’s 1815 expedition, Robertson had noted in his Diary that Mc- 
Loughlin and J. McGillivray were already beginning to be worried by 
the effects of the competition, and of the high wages and generous terms 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company were prepared to pay.* 

1 Robertson to Semple, June 9, 1816. Robertson’s Corres. 
* Robertson to Bird, July 6, 1816. did. 3 Infra, pp. 325 99+ 
4 Robertson’s Diary, July 3, 1816. 
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On general principles, therefore, Robertson in 1817 was still prepared 
to defend the Athabaska expedition; and there can be little serious doubt 
that he was right in his analysis of the situation. 

In detail, Robertson was in an even stronger position. He was quite 
correct in stating that his power over the expedition had ceased when he 
handed it over to Thomas Thomas,} and in saying that the only failure 
was due to Clarke’s attempt on Peace River, which was contrary to his 
positive instructions.? As for the high cost of the expedition, whilst 
Robertson was prepared to say that, if necessary, it was worth even that 
price, he alleged that it need not have been so expensive had he received 
the co-operation of the old servants of the Company. 

William Auld, in particular, seems to have opposed the plan, although 
it would appear to have embodied most of the principles on which he 
wished to conduct the trade. Auld had returned to England at about 
the same time as Robertson went to Canada, and was still at that time a 
vigorous supporter of the Hudson’s Bay Company.? But as the Mon- 
treal expedition matured and became entwined with the Red River 
Colony, he seems to have succumbed to Northwest influences and to 
have developed into a bitter opponent of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
His opposition was not known until Robertson, during his winter at Red 
River, opened Thomas Thomas’s letters (with his permission and by his 
orders) and found there a letter from Auld to Thomas which led Semple 
to conclude that Auld was in constant communication with the North- 
westers, and that “ never was there a man more justly deprived of his 
power than Governor Auld.” 4 

Auld was out of the country, and his opposition could do little real 
harm to the Montreal expedition, but the spirit of the “¢ retrenching 
system ” with which Auld had saturated the personnel which he left be- 
hind him in the Bay did Robertson much harm. Clarke, in his report to 
Selkirk, stated that “I further add to Your Lordship’s Attention the 


1 Robertson asserted that this was the case, not only when discussing the blame 
or merit for the achievements of the expedition, but also when, as early as July, 
1816, Campbell asked him to use his influence to get him promoted toa “* Share 
of Trade”. Robertson’s Corres. To Campbell, July 9, 1816. 

2 Infra, p. 40. 

3 He had written a letter to the “ London Star” against the North West 
Company on his return to London. Robertson’s Diary, May 19, 1815. 

4'The Company’s secretary, Alex. Lean, was also involved, and had advised 
Thomas Thomas to sue the Company. Lean lost his job, but he had made 
Semple suspect that everything transacted at Fenchurch St. was known to the 
opposition. A. 10/1, fo. 355d. 
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great necessity of doing away with partiality, in several instances it appears 
to me as if the Gentlemen Superintending the business did not wish to 
accomodate us with the many small articles wanted for the use of trade, 
and I plainly saw the other Departments had their Quantums while the 
said Articles was denied to me.” 1_ The Northwest rejoiced at this lack 
of support and exclaimed that “‘ the Devil goes with those H. Bay scamps, 
they cannot even agree amongst themselves ”,? whilst Semple put the 
problem to the Committee. He wrote that the expedition must be sup- 
ported to the utmost, “ Not that the Expedition is universally approved 
_ of, on the contrary, many of the Officers say ‘ We were doing very well in 
our own way. Our shares have yielded us much more than we had 
expected. “There was every prospect of their continuing to do so when 
here comes an immense expedition from Canada across our hopes, the 
expences of which must entirely take away or certainly very much 
diminish our profits for several years to come.’ ?_ The new salary system 
which had been meant to be the basis of any success in Athabaska was in 
practice making further difficulties for those who would abandon the 
“ retrenching system ”’. 

For Robertson the immediate result of this lack of co-operation was 
to make the Montreal expedition more expensive than it need be. He 
wanted to dispense with the services of some of his “‘ Half-gentry ”’ (as 
he, anticipating Simpson, dubbed them) and to replace them with efficient 
and cheap apprentice clerks: but the other posts would not, or could not, 
spare them.4 Meantime, the other posts were taking a profit of 200% 
on the goods which they were crediting to Athabaska, and thus were 
increasing the profits of their ‘‘ snug business ”’.® 

Having this genuine knowledge of the difficulties which had been 
placed in the way of the Montreal expedition, and of the real importance 
of any measure which diminished the returns and augmented the ex- 
penses of the North West Company, Robertson strongly advocated the 
continuance of the Athabaska enterprise,® pleaded with Selkirk for it, and 
ultimately showed himself willing to go inland once more and lead it in 
person. 


1 Clarke to Selkirk, August, 1816. Selkirk Corres. 

2 Rowand to Morison, June 13, 1816. did. 

3A. 10/1, fo. 354d-5. Bird put the problem to Selkirk, later, when he told 
him that “ this expedition having reduced the prospect of immediate produce by 
the shares, has rendered the officers in general indifferent to being admitted to 
that privilege and more intent on salaries”. Selkirk to Colvile, August 7, 1817. 
Selkirk Corres. 

4 Infra, pp. 67, 96. 5 Infra, p. 66. 6 Infra, pp. 40-41. 
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So, although there was wonder at Fenchurch Street at the mounting 
expenses, Robertson was convinced of the justness of his evaluation of 
the situation, of the effectiveness of the action so far taken in Athabaska, 
and of the correctness of the part which he had played in the development 
of his views. 


16 


Nor was this all. Robertson seems to have had a clearer grasp of the 
realities in the struggle between the two companies than anyone else at 
this time. He had warned Selkirk that the attempts at negotiation be- 
tween the two companies in 1811 had been conducted by the Northwest 
agents regardless of the wintering partners,! and he constantly reiterated 
in his letters the fact that the North West Company was ripe for a 
rebellion. The Athabaska expedition had done a great deal to increase 
this disaffection between the winterers and the agents. Cameron, when 
Robertson had captured him and was plying him for information at Red 
River, confessed that he had tried to sell out of the North West Company, 
and blamed the agents for prosecuting a losing trade. “The winterers 
were blaming the agents for allowing so large an expedition as Robertson’s 
to slip past them into the interior when their own economies had left the 
winterers so “‘ bare of goods ” to meet opposition.? Robertson, therefore, 
was insistent that it would be highly inexpedient to form any arrangement 
with the North West Company; and his views must have had consider- 
able weight. 

At this time, as Robertson well knew, further attempts to form an 
arrangement were on foot, and, although the Committee denied that it 
meant them to succeed, Selkirk was entrusted with the furtherance of 
the negotiations when he sailed for Canada in 1815. The Committee 
were prepared to grant most of the demands of the Northwesters, pre- 
pared even to give them rights of way in the Company’s territories and 
to debar themselves from Athabaska and from posts south of the Height 
of Land in return for a recognition of their charter. Selkirk was ready 
even to listen to a project of giving over the whole of the fur trade and 
accepting a third of the profits as a “ rent”. 

Difficulties arose, as was inevitable, over the charter, since Selkirk in- 
sisted that the recognition thereof by the North West Company was od 
as little importance as for the title of the House of Brunswick ”’ and 
wanted the charter accepted as legally valid in itself, not as a concession 


1 Cf. supra, p. Ixi. Robertson to Selkirk, February 1, 1815. Selkirk Corres. 
2 Robertson’s Diary, January 3, 1816. 
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granted by his rivals. Yet since Selkirk was prepared to concede so 
much in these negotiations, it is more than probable that if, on his 
arrival in Canada, he had not found that the Athabaska expedition of 
1815 had gone into the interior, hoped that Robertson had re-established 
the colony, and known that he was insistent that the North West 
Company could not stand reduced profits and a competitive trade, he 
would have conceded still more, and the Hudson’s Bay Company would 
have allowed the fur trade to fall entirely into the hands of its rivals.1 
To these general considerations must be added a recognition of the 
_ merit of Robertson’s detailed criticism of the personnel and trade methods 
of the company. In much of this he closely anticipated Simpson, and 
he yielded nothing to him in his scathing condemnation of waste and in- 
efhciency. ‘The essential difference between them was that, whereas 
Simpson was sent out from London to “ reduce the expenses of the 
country ”’, Robertson had been sent out to conduct an opposition under 
war conditions : their characters admirably suited the parts they had to play. 
Convinced as he was of the folly of the “‘ retrenching system ”’, Robert- 
son was highly critical of the mentality which went with it, the old kind 
of Hudson’s Bay officer whose “‘ Unmerited sufferings and passive for- 
bearance ”’ were so strongly contrasted with his own methods. 
Everywhere he had found “ a great want of enterprise and activity on 
the part of the Company’s Officers”. York Factory wanted “‘ the com- 
mon conveniences of a commercial establishment ”. ‘There was no care 
taken for the cattle, the hay or the fish, no milk although they had 
fourteen cows, and the living and trading accommodation was unbeliev- 
ably crude. The Indians who came to trade there were provided with 
no shelter, but stood out in all weathers. This called from Robertson 
the remark that it “‘ may be termed economy, but in my opinion it is 
pt only cruelty, but short-sighted policy ”, and he added that York 


Factory needed a ‘“‘ complete reformation in all its departments ”’. 


1 For this negotiation see H.B.S., I, pp. xxxili-xxxiv. Selkirk actually wrote 
to Colvile that ‘‘ If it were not for the unavoidable difficulty about the manage- 
ment, I should think that one third of the profit of the whole Indian trade 
would be preferable, even to the exclusive possession of our own Territories’. 
(A. 10/1, fo. 350). Although Robertson’s message telling Selkirk that he had 
re-established the colony did not arrive at Montreal until March, 1816, Selkirk 
already had the news. Colvile knew the story in England by December 5, 
1815 (Blue Book, 1819, Papers Relating to the Red River Settlement, p. 45), 
but he thought it possible that the news had reached London sooner than it had 
got to Montreal. In fact, the news reached Montreal from London before the 
arrival of Robertson’s express. Cf. izfra, p. 226. 
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With all of this false economy went impotence in the face of the North- 
westers. He openly told the old officers that “‘ Whenever you attempted 
to step beyond the line of boundary drawn by the North West Company 
you were obliged to retreat with loss and disgrace.” “‘ Governor 
Semple ”, he wrote,! “ is polite but firm, and had the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s O flicers shewn more firmness when opposed by the Canadian 
traders, neither Governor Semple nor myself would have had so much 
uphill work as we will have before the Company’s affairs are placed on a 
more respectable footing, the success of the depredations of the North 
West Company is entirely owing to a want of exertion on the part of 
their Opponents.” 

This general criticism was substantiated by knowledge of the ways in 
which the trade methods might well be improved at no extra cost. The 
trade goods were badly packed. The packs were too bulky for a canoe, 
and all the supply of any one kind of goods was made into one canoe load, 
so that if that canoe were lost or delayed the whole trade would be held 
up. Robertson recommended smaller packs and diversified canoe-loads. 

The northern trade was unduly expensive for two chief reasons: one 
wasthat European food had to be takeninland, theother thateach post had to 
carry enough men to defend it, instead of the comparatively small number 
required for trade. The solution to the first problem Robertson saw in 
the encouragement of agriculture. Later, he was to grow his own 
potatoes at St. Mary’s, Peace River? 5 on his first journey inland for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company he was equally successful at Norway House. 
Despite the opposition of Bird and Thomas Thomas, he ordered the 
trees to be cut back, so that the summer sun could thaw the ground, and 
on his return in June, 1816, he found “ two snug fields ” of potatoes 
and barley.? On his journeys he was for ever noting down “ fertile 
ground ” and good hay grass, and planning so that each post could support 
itself and the brigades as they passed. 

Robertson’s answer to the second problem, the number of men required 
for defence, was not so easy to put into execution, nor was he in a position 
to do more than advocate it. His notion was that the Northwest bullies 
should be intercepted before they got into the north. Already in 1816 
he had “‘ proposed to Mr. Bird that two Gun boats should be built, and 
a force collected on that Lake (Winnipeg) to defend the Company’s 
property ”, and had told Colvile that “a disposable force of thirty or 
forty men on this Lake would give to your servants security and respect 

1 Robertson’s Diary, November 27, 1815. 
2 Cf. infra, p. 112. 
3 Robertson’s Diary, July 28, 1815 and June 21, 1816. 
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at every post where they have these men to contend with”.1 Bird 
accepted Robertson’s suggestion, but the presence of the Commissioners 
prevented him from acting on it, and Robertson had to raise the point 
many times in the ensuing years ? before Williams at last built his ‘‘ Red 
River Gunboat ”’.3 

Again, Robertson brought a fresh eye to bear on the routes which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was using. He knew that the river system pro- 
vided the arteries for the fur trade, and insisted that they should be 
seriously studied. He had already clearly proved the value of the Mon- 
_ treal route to the Company, and henceforth the Committee was able to 
send two sets of instructions each year, in place of the single set sent 
through the Bay by the ship of the year. He now wanted the Company 
to awaken from its “* degrading state of inactivity ’’, to build locks, repair 
portages, maintain tracks, explore new routes. He devoted his energy 
to advocating the use of only old canoes in Hill River (because it delayed 
trafic to repair the injuries which canoes met with there, and canoes 
were injured more in that river than in the journey from Norway House 
to the most distant part of Athabaska) * and the removal of three rocks 
from the Trout Falls by Knee Lake (because more property was lost 
there than it would have cost to take up the stones and carry them to 
London). In addition, he had one major suggestion tomake. That was to 
insist on the need for a Depot for the trade to Athabaska. Hitherto the 
journey to the Bay and back had had to be made each summer, and the 
consequent cost of transport and limited power of penetration had been a 
severe handicap. Although he himself was fully aware of the value of 
Fort William to the North West Company, he found the old Hudson’s 
Bay officers unconvinced that a Depot at Grand Rapids was either necessary 
or possible, and he had to conclude a long argument with the blunt 


1 Robertson to Colvile, November 12,1816. Robertson’s Corres., cf. Appen- 
dix B, p. 247; infra, p.g2,n.1,and Robertson’s Diary, July 29,1816. Semple 
(whether by Robertson’s advice or not) had fitted out “the armed schooner 
*Cuthullin’ in man of war style, to be moored at the mouth of the river, to 
intercept the North West canoes”’ and “ to give the North West scoundrels a 
good drubbing”. ‘This schooner was placed under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Holt, and was burned after the Massacre of Seven Oaks and the arrival of 
A. N. McLeod at the Forks in 1816. Cf. Blue Book, 1819, pp. 139 and 198, 
and Amos, Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada Relative to the destruction 
of the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement (London, 1820), pp. 94 and 242. 

ECL infra, pp- 91, 99, 113, 247- 

3B. 39/a/1, fo. 14. 

mad) 13;.10.24. 
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statement that ‘‘ What has been done can be done”. ‘This appeared to carry 
conviction where reasoned arguments had failed, and Thomas ‘Thomas 
intervened in the argument, to decide off-hand, as Superintendent, that 
the Depot should be at Knee Lake—a situation which Robertson, on 
inspection, found quite unsuitable.* 

His insistence on the need for co-ordinating the transport and for 
erecting a defence bulwark on the way inland added to Robertson’s con- 
yiction that one of the prime needs of the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
for a single united policy, directed by a single forceful personality.? It 
gives a very real insight into the character of the man that in all of his 
correspondence and Diary there is never the least hint that he at any 
time considered himself as a possible candidate for such a position. The 
value of the suggestion was to be proved by Simpson. 

Moreover, Robertson had proved that Canadians could be of great use 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. The idea was no new one, but formerly 
it had been laughed out of court. In 1809, for example, Holmes had 
expressed a wish that he had a handful of Canadians to command, and 
had been countered by Auld’s description of the voyageurs as ** hietle 
removed from Savages, indeed the reader may easily conceive what off- 
spring must shoot from the union of a volatile, vain, shirtless, tho’ not 
ruffle-less Frenchman with a toy-loving daughter of an Indian Scalper’ 3 
Simpson was later to decry the Canadian servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and to demand “ attached English half-breeds ”. But Robert- 
son had effectively shown that the Canadian half-breeds could prepare 
the way into Athabaska in a way which European servants had failed to 
accomplish, and the disasters which overtook the Athabaska expeditions 
which he organised cannot be ascribed to the Canadians whom he had 
considered such an essential part of his proposals. 

The expense at which his operations had been conducted was, as has 
been seen, the most serious criticism which could be levied against 
Robertson by 1817. Even in this matter he was convinced that his 
apparent extravagance had its merits, and that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s system was inefficient and unimaginative. His main object was 
to alienate the natives from the North West Company, and to do so a 
certain amount of ostentation was needed. It was one of his principles 
for conducting his campaign that “ Glittering Pomposity has an amazing 
effect on the Freemen, Metiss and Indians”, and with a frankness which 
perhaps was rather lost on the Committee, he was prepared to concede 

1 Robertson’s Diary, July 23, 1815; July 1, 1816. Robertson’s Corres., 
Robertson to Bird, July 6, 1816. 

2Chugira, pn O7: 3B. 42/a/136a, fo. 18d. 
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that he was the most extravagant of all the servants either of Selkirk or 
of the Company.? But he was able to draw a lively contrast between the 
miserable economy of the Hudson’s Bay men and the impressive display 
of their opponents,” and he told the Committee firmly that their indents 
were inadequate for the trade and that they were running an unwarranted 
risk by not keeping a year’s supply of goods in the country, in case the 
ship of the year should fail to arrive.3 

His middle-aged vagaries4 leave an impression of Robertson as a 
frothy and extravagant trifler, but an unprejudiced analysis of his work 
_up to the summer of 1817 can only result in the verdict that he had 
rendered the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Red River Colony more 
competent and effective service (at a price, it must be admitted) than any 
man in their employ. 

Yet Robertson’s successes and keen perception of the realities of the 
situation had their drawbacks for the Hudson’s Bay Company. One of 
their chief difficulties was that they had no unified and competent control 
of their resources. Absence of this factor had been a great defect in 
Colvile’s plan of 1810; Semple’s murder had spoilt a promising attempt 
to remedy the omission, and Robertson had done a great deal to further 
the disunion. The differences between the “ Old” and the “ New ” 
establishments 5 were not entirely the fault of the old officers. Robertson 
saw the limitations of the “ Old ” officers and openly despised them. In 
any case he was not an easy colleague, he had been well named “ Mr. 
Lofty ” by his enemies at the Red River Settlement and he freely ad- 
mitted that his temper was easily roused. His anomalous position in 
the Company’s affairs, the liberty of speech which he allowed himself, 
his direct correspondence with Selkirk, Colvile and the Committee, 
added to his personal character to make him an obstacle to any attempt 
at centralisation. Consequently, although Robertson preached unified 
control from 1809 throughout his connection with the Company, in 
practice he did much to foment faction. 

In his dealings with the Red River Colony he had made but one serious 
mistake. He had thought that ‘‘ Governor Simple was left in a formid- 
able position easily defended, were decisive measures adopted ”, and he 
had derived “ a considerable degree of Consolation from the possession of 


1 Infra, p. 36. | 

 Robertson’s Diary, December 13, 1815. 

* Robertson to Colvile, November 12, 1816. Robertson’s Corres. Cf. Appen- 
dix B, p. 248. 

* For which see infra, p. cxxiv et seg. 


5 Cf. infra, pp. 31, 47 and n. 
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their winter Express,—with such documents I hardly think that the 
Northern Partners of the N.W.Co. will commit themselves a second 
time.” ! In the event, however, it proved that the desire to recapture 
the incriminating express was probably a motive in the destruction of 
the colony and the murder of Semple. Apart from that error, his 
services to the colony were of inestimable value. But he had shown the 
real connection between the colony and the fur trade. From 1815 on- 
wards the Hudson’s Bay Company had openly avowed that the dearness 
of European provisions and the possibility of supplying their servants with 
country-grown produce had been part of their motives for supporting 
the colony.2. The “ Pemmican War ” had gone far to justify the sus- 
picions of the Northwesters, that the colony would embarrass their 
northern trade, and Robertson revealed the implications of the situation 
‘1 an unmistakable manner. He had covered the recruitment of his 
Athabaska expedition under the cloak of the colony, he had meant to 
provision it from the colony, and he had transferred his own services 
from the one to the other. Semple’s Red River activities in his capacity 
as Governor of Rupert’s Land had but amplified the theme, and although 
in the future it might place the Hudson’s Bay Company in a neat legal 
position to be able to deny the identity of the fur trade and the colony, 
it was now clear to both sides that the colony not only placed in issue 
the validity of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter, but was in itself a 
yaluable outpost in the struggle for dominance in the fur trade. Robert- 
son’s own conception of the situation may be gathered from the fact that 
he left Semple with the reflection that “ the N.W. canoes must pass 
under his cannon—and pass there soon, for their Northern Canoes must 
have provisions ”’. 

Robertson had, in fact, taken the gloves off and was fighting with bare 
fists. It was his métier. But it was not the policy of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and it is open to doubt whether it was desirable from their 
point of view that legality should be placed on one side and the contest 
conducted on the realistic basis which he advocated. “The Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the colony had a legal position which was defensible and, 
in the delicate position in which their charter hung, they were anxious to 
keep on the right side of the law. 

This was the reason why they kept in the background the question of 


1 Robertson to McLean, July 10, 1816. Robertson’s Corres. 

2 Blue Book, 1819, pp- 45 15. 

3 Robertson to McLean, July ro, 1816. Robertson’s Corres. Probably a re- 
ference to the armed schooner, cf. p. Ixxxiti, n. I. 
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the commercial monopoly granted by their charter and tried to tie the 
issue to the problems of territorial and judicial rights.1_ This was the 
reason, too, why they had instructed Thomas Thomas, in 1814, merely 
to watch the Northwesters, threatening their trade route, if they should 
land on the shores of the Bay. He was to warn them that they were 
trespassing, but not to molest them, to follow and observe them, and in 
particular he was to note if they destroyed any trees or other property, 
since such actions would infallibly secure a verdict of trespass against 
them. 

_ Robertson cut clean through such a litigious attitude: he strongly ad- 
vised Selkirk and the Company that the attempt to send a Northwest 
ship to the Bay should be resisted by force. This would cause at least 
a year’s delay in their plans, and would put upon them the burden and 
expense of litigation. “* Let them trust to the uncertainty of law, defend 
your own rights by force.””* His fuming when William Williams left 
him the learned opinions of Messrs. Scarlett and Chitty in place of food 
and guides and boats to run the Grand Rapids 8 is of a piece with his whole 
attitude. He had meant to get at Cameron’s letters, legally or otherwise, 
and had managed a means of doing so;_he had taken Fort Gibraltar twice 
in order to anticipate trouble, and he was quite convinced that, in the cir- 
cumstances, he was justified in doing so. 

Such actions were contrary to the settled policy of the Company. 
After news of Robertson’s activities in the Red River had come home 
they had sent out instructions that ‘‘ We cannot too often and too strongly 
impress upon you the impolicy and illegality of that system of retaliation 
which we fear has been practised by our people.... It forms a plausible 
excuse for all the outrages of the North West Company and impresses 
Government and the public mind with the belief that both parties are 
equally culpable’. Selkirk himself had written to Robertson and 
“ strongly recommended his avoiding anything that can be considered as 
a set off to the illegal violence of the North West Company ”’, and 
hoped that Semple’s influence would keep “the natural impetuosity 


1 Coltman included in his Report the statement that “ from the observations 
of the legal agents of the Earl of Selkirk, it appears that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany virtually abandon the claim to those rights under their charter, which go 
directly to establish a commercial monopoly, or to provide for the enforcement 
thereof; but that, supported by eminent legal opinions, they persist in their 
claim to the territorial and judicial authorities incidentally granted by the 
same.” Blue Book, 1819, p. 164. 

eto! 1, 0.1075;- ct. supra, p. bd, n. 1. 

eunfr2, p. 121. “May 14,1817. A. 6/19, fo. 22: 
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of his temper within bounds ”’.* Robertson’s escapades, therefore, raised 
doubts at Fenchurch Street. They left the old servants of the Company 
feeling that “ Whatever justification Mr. Robertson may have had 
for such a step, will not persuade either Indians or Half-breeds that 
we are in the right.” But they were successful, and they were in- 
fectious. 

From Robertson’s sallies comes the series of counter-attacks which 
ultimately broke the confidence of the North West Company and brought 
the “ capturing business ” to an end—first the capture of Fraser, Hesse 
and Bostonois by Alexander Macdonell, then Selkirk’s capture of Fort 
William, the capture of Vermilion by Clarke, Williams’ coup at the Grand 
Rapids, the capture of the Northwest bullies by ‘“‘a parcel of boys”, 
Simpson’s imprisonment of Simon McGillivray, and the project of 
ambushing the Northwesters at Portage Fort du Traite. 

Until Robertson came into the country the only sustained opposition 
to the strong-handed methods of the North West Company had been 
that provided by Howse at Tle-a-la-Crosse in 1814.3 After his advent 
and his example the Hudson’s Bay men were providing what Robertson 
(whose motto was “‘ When you are among wolves, howl! ”) called “ Op- 
position as these men understand it”. “he Northwesters realised (as 
well they might) that Robertson had breathed a new spirit into the old 
Company; he had praised his officers to the Committee for having “ dif- 
fused a partisan spirit among the young Gentlemen, that can ill brook 
anything like an insult ”’,* and he himself had shown the example not 
only of resenting insults, but of inflicting injuries. So William McGil- 
livray wrote that the Northwest Winter Express had been detained at 
Fort Gibraltar, and that it must be Colin Robertson who had done it, 
for “ No other than a desperate adventurer like him could have acted in 
so villainous a manner ”’.° 

The North West Company was indeed justified in dating the third 
stage in their struggle with Selkirk and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from the arrival of Robertson at Red River in 1815.8 The Athabaska 


1 Selkirk to Semple, April 26, 1816. Selkirk Corres. 

2 Sutherland to Fidler, March, 1816. did. 

3 Cf. supra, p. xlli, n. 5. 

4A. 10/1, fo. 261d. 

5 F.B.C. Arch., North West Company Papers. Wm. McGillivray to Mr. 
Justice Reid, June 10, 1816. 

6 They dated the first two epochs from the grant of the land to Selkirk and 
from the “ Pemmican War” proclamation by Miles Macdonell respectively. 
Blue Book, 1819, p- 139- 
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expedition and the re-establishment of the colony had been equally un- 
foreseen by the Northwesters,! and the purposefulness and competence 
shown in both ventures made it clear that the days were gone when the 
charter could be silently acquiesced in because it had seemed “ good 
policy in the Canadian traders, to seem to respect those rights in order to 
deter more active rivals from stepping over the heads of the sluggish 
factors who crept about the shores of the Bay, and sometimes by a great 
effort, followed the tracts of the adventurous Canadians into some parts 
@ the interior.” # 


7 

From September 1817 onwards Robertson’s letters provide both nar- 
rative and running commentary for the story of the continued struggle 
which he had put on a new basis. His own trial ultimately came to a 
satisfactory conclusion, despite the Northwest interest in procrastination, 
and he found himself once more free to visit England or the north, as he 
should choose. 

Meantime Clarke and the 1816 expedition to Athabaska had been 
dunned by the “ Mock-warrants ” of A. N. McLeod and Clarke had been 
forced once more to surrender trade goods to the value of £3,000 in 
order to obtain his liberty; later in the winter he was again arrested, 
kept prisoner for a year and taken from post to post in fear of his life, to be 
released in December, 1817, at Ile-a-la~Crosse.* By the end of 1817 Bird 
had asked Clarke to tender his resignation from the charge of Athabaska 
and was reporting to the Committee that Clarke was ‘‘ vain, pompous and 
so excessively fond of Shew and Parade that to excel in those points would 
I believe afford him the highest Gratification he is capable of feeling ”’, 
and that “ he will never conduct a large and complicated Business advan- 
tageously ’.4 The Committee had already decided that “‘ Mr. Clarke 


did not act with that caution and determination which we should have 


1 [bid., p. 122. Alex. Macdonell, “‘ The immediate attempt of the settlers 
to return was by no means foreseen.” Cf. idi¢., p. 178. 

elviZ..p. 134. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 57,n. 3. In writing to the Colonial Office, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company estimated that by these proceedings “ losses to the amount of Forty 
or Fifty Thousand Pounds were suffered by the Hudson’s Bay Company”. 
A. 8/1, fo. 43. It was later alleged that Clarke was imprisoned by McLeod in 
retaliation for Selkirk’s capture of Fort William. Deposition of Hector McNeil, 
Blue Book, 1819, p. 236. 

4A. to/1, fo. 442 and A. 11/76, fo. 35a. 
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expected his knowledge of the North West Company would have in- 
duced him to adopt ”.!_ Selkirk also mistrusted Clarke 2 and thought it 
would be hardly desirable to entrust any important charge to him, and 
the point had arrived at which the Athabaska expeditions would either 
have to find a new leader or to be abandoned. 

Robertson had been insistent, as ever, that Athabaska was the vital 
point in the struggle,° especially now that the North West Company had 
heavy legal expenses to meet; he had maintained that the idea of a union 
with that company should not be tolerated, and he was the only obvious 
choice to send in charge of that district if the Hudson’s Bay Company 
meant to persevere with it. Despite the second failure of Clarke, 
Decoigne had kept the Company’s flag flying at Fort Wedderburn, the 
posts in Athabaska still existed, the natives were clearly willing to trade 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and Selkirk’s capture of Fort William 
had radically altered the situation. Selkirk had in the end ignored the 
Drummond’s Island warrant for his arrest and had thus laid himself open 
to misconstruction and prosecution; he had acted only on his own 
authority as a magistrate and had not only arrested persons but property 
in that capacity; his “ purchase ” of the Northwest goods from Daniel 
McKenzie was barely defensible at law, roused Gale to despair, and was 
fraught with serious consequences for Selkirk.4 But despite all of this, 
Selkirk had struck a blow from which the prestige of the North West 
Company never recovered; he had shown to the world that there were 
certain partners (decrepit though they might be) who were wondering 
whether the credit which they had pledged on behalf of the company 
would ever be redeemed, and who were willing to realise assets which 
they considered their own. He had at the same time engaged them in 
an expensive series of law-suits and had taken from them much of the 
year’s fur returns wherewith they might have paid their legal expenses 
and provided the opposition in Athabaska. 

It was an action which Robertson himself might have performed, and 
when he learned of it during his winter at Moose he was enthusiastic in 
praise of it. His principles of opposition had now a noted adherent. 

As yet Selkirk was in no mood to call his actions at Fort William his 
“ Great Mistake”. On the contrary, he was so optimistic that Lady 
Selkirk had to call him to his senses with a comparatively sharp note. 
“The enemy has got a bruise but he is not crushed yet. . . . For Heaven’s 


1A, 6/19, fos. 21d. and 37d. 2 Cf. infra, pp. 41-42. 
3 Cf. infra, pp. 40-41. 
4In March, 1819, McKenzie was awarded £1,500 damages against Selkirk. 
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sake be less sanguine, you really frighten me.”! Still, in 1817 things 
looked well for the Company and the colony. “The Commissioners were 
on their way inland to inquire into the events at Red River, Lady Selkirk 
was on the most friendly terms with Sir John Sherbrooke, and even 
Samuel Gale was in a mood to tell Lady Selkirk that “‘ Even I, who am 
always accustomed to see little but the gloomy side of any business in 
which I am engaged, entertain the opinion that it will scarcely be possible 
for the North West Association to escape universal and permanent de- 
testation.... [he proofs I think will be convincing of the North West 
_ having laboured to induce their Bois Brulés servants to destroy the Colony 
after having laboured in vain to induce the Indians to do it ”’.2. Robert- 
son and Selkirk, following his example, had furnished the evidence by 
walking into a Northwest fort and seizing their correspondence. 

Selkirk, therefore, was convinced that the North West Company was 
on the run. Ellice and Simon McGillivray had called at Fenchurch 
Street in February, 1817, with an offer of a joint letter from the two 
companies to the Colonial Office, agreeing to a mutual restoration of 
property—and had been shown the door.* In Canada, too, the North- 
west partners were openly speaking of a union between the companies, 
and were clearly bringing Government influence to bear to achieve a 
truce to the litigation in which they had got themselves involved. Colt- 
man, on his return from Red River, had taken Robertson’s Deposition 
as to the events there 4 and then, convinced that Government sought a 
settlement, whatever the rights or wrongs of the situation, used him as a 
means of suggesting to Selkirk a plan which McGillivray had proposed. 
This was that the North West Company should abandon Red River and 
cease its claims for damages for the capture of Fort William, in return 
for which Selkirk should cease his law-suits against them.> Selkirk by 

1 Lady Selkirk to Selkirk, Hogmanay, 1816. Selkirk Corres. 

2 Gale to Lady Selkirk, August 8, 1817. did. 

3 It is significant that it was Colvile, not the Governor, who interrupted the 
Northwest emissaries with a curt statement that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was not interested in any such proposal, for they had already asked for justice, 
and they had taken no property belonging to the North West Company. Colvile 
to Lady Selkirk, Feb. 6, 1817. did. 

4 Public Archives of Canada, Selkirk Papers, pp. 12538 e¢ seg. 

5 Ibid., pp. 4463-4. Cf. Gale to Lady Selkirk, May 18, 1818. Selkirk 
Corres. “The Government would certainly consider a settlement between 
the two parties as the most easy way of getting rid of the whole business, and would 
be glad at present, I daresay, to waive the prosecutions on all sides.” Cf. infra, 
p. 44. The real attitude of the Colonial Office can be gauged from an 
interview between Bathurst and Berens, in February, 1817, in which Bathurst 
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now was in no mood to compromise, and the plan was rebuffed by his 
firm refusal to enter any scheme which might be interpreted as a move 
to “compound felonies ”, and by the reluctance of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to form a union with “ an association whose very name must 
hereafter be a term of reproach ”’.? 

The London Committee, too, was insistent that Athabaska should be 
persevered with, though not from the same motives as actuated Selkirk 
and Robertson. They felt that “‘ we shall either continue to participate 
in the valuable trade of that district or be enabled to make such arrange- 
ments with the North West Company for a division of Country as will 
compensate us for our outlay and place the Company’s trade on a respect- 
able and secure footing for the future ”.2. They had just told the Colonial 
Office that they were prepared toreverttothesuggestionsof 1811, to give up 
their claims to participate in the trade of Athabaska in return for security 
elsewhere,’ and from this time onwards they were pursuing the Athabaska 
trade with the object of having a strong hand when the inevitable 
discussion of peace terms should end their war with the Northwesters. 

In such conditions the Athabaska enterprise certainly could not be 
forsaken, least of all by Robertson. So, although his Liverpool concerns 
undoubtedly demanded his presence, by March, 1818, he agreed to 
go inland once more. 

Although he only agreed with Selkirk to go as far as Lake Winnipeg, 
and then to retire to England for a year to put his affairs in order if Bird 
should have found anyone else fit to take charge of the expedition,* he 
had already decided in his own mind that his future career lay in Canada, 
not in Liverpool. As early as January, 1818, he had written to Colvile 
that “... my next wish is to settle in this country. ...””.° 

Since Robertson once more made no definite arrangement as to salary, 
but trusted to “ the success of the expedition and the generosity of the 


urged the recall of Selkirk and hoped for “ some arrangement with the North 
West Company, upon which His Majesty’s Government might bring a Bill into 
Parliament, in which the limits of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ‘Territories 
should be defined and that, within those limits, the rights conveyed by the 
Charter should be confirmed, and that your Lordship had expressed your con- 
viction that that mode was the most likely to prevent the recurrence of those 
mischiefs which had taken place.” A. 8/1, fo. 31. 


1 Gale to Lady Selkirk, October 23, 1817. Selkirk Corres. 

2 A. 6/19, fo. 21. "To Governor of Northern Department, May 14, 1817. 
3A. 8/1, fo. 31. Berens to Bathurst, February 6. T3817. 

4 Infra, p. 41. 

5 Robertson to Colvile, January 12, 1818. Cf. Appendix B, p. 254. 
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company ”, he was probably embarking on the only chance to retrieve 
his fortunes. In any case, Selkirk had settled one of his difficulties by 
purchasing a small farm at Argenteuil for Robertson’s “ poor orphan ” 
niece, Miss Nason,! and he was also ready to guarantee that Robertson’s 
business in England should suffer no harm from his absence in the 
interior.? 

By this time the struggle between the two companies was on a dif- 
ferent plane altogether from that which Robertson had found when he 
arrived at Montreal in 1814. Selkirk was now clearly implicated, his 
honour was involved, and the capture of Fort William had given his 
enemies the chance to maintain that he aimed “ ultimately to raise him- 
self upon the ruins of the North-West Company into a monopolizer of 
the fur trade of the whole continent, in addition to his ambition of becom- 
ing lord paramount of the soil”. The Prince Regent’s Proclamation of 
May 1, 1817, seemed to have ended the period of violent hostilities for 
the moment, the Colonial Office was taking reluctant notice of the issues 
involved, and it appeared as though the struggle would be peacefully 
settled by litigation and Government intervention. But lives and reputa- 
tions were still at stake, neither side would consent to be driven out from 
an advantageous trade, and the impending negotiations would obviously 
be largely influenced by the actual state of affairs in the fur trade. 

In this new phase of the struggle, with both sides keeping a constant 
eye on the possibility of negotiation, the earlier positions of the two com- 
panies were reversed. Despite McGillivray’s assertion that “ Giving up 
the Northern trade will be no sacrifice on the part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for with the loss of many thousands of pounds, they have not 
yet obtained a footing in those countries ”,4 despite Robertson’s own 
gloomy dictum that “‘ Three years’ opposition have served (as yet) no 
other purpose than that of increasing the violence of your unprincipled 
opponents ”’,® the North West Company was now on the defensive. 

Robertson went inland in 1818 to play his part in this new develop- 
ment. So far, he had insisted that the Hudson’s Bay Company must be 
prepared to trade with the Indians of the interior on the terms of a com- 
petitive trade, in which prices must be cut, credits given, economies 
must not be allowed to spoil the market, and sacrifices must be endured: 


BC. 7ajra, p. 43, and n. 2. 

* Selkirk to Robertson, December 2, 1818. Selkirk Corres. 

3 Blue Book, 1819, p. 133. 

4 McGillivray to Coltman, February 10, 1818. Selkirk Corres. 

° Robertson to Selkirk, August 7, 1818. Robertson’s Corres. Cf. Appendix 
By p..255. 
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enterprise must replace that “ aversion to anything like innovation” which 
he had remarked in the Company. He now went to Athabaska to ensure 
that the Northwesters should also trade on that basis, certain in his own 
mind that they could not do so, and could only make profits when they 
had a monopoly of that trade, for he persistently called them ** com- 
mercial monopolists ”’. 

The arrangement that Robertson should only promise to go as far 
inland as Lake Winnipeg in the first instance was probably merely a 
piece of diplomacy on Selkirk’s part. For as early as March, 1818, he 
had written to Bird that ‘‘ Mr. Colin Robertson has come to the deter- 
mination of accompanying the brigade himself, and of proceeding into 
Athabasca, to take charge of the Company’s Affairs in that difficult 
quarter, where I flatter myself he will realize the expectations he enter- 
tains and recover the ground that has been lost. As you are well ac- 
quainted with Mr. R. you will be sensible that if you can avail yourself 
of the strong points of his character they will make ample amends for 
any foibles.” ? 

From Lake Winnipeg, as was to be expected, Robertson reported that 
“ the solicitations of Mr. Bird and other officers of the Company to- 
gether with the deranged state in which I found the Athabasca affairs in, 
induced me to comply with their solicitations of returning to that 
country.” ? 

Then, taking full discretionary power to run his own expedition as he 
thought best, and to employ Clarke if he thought it necessary, Robertson 
was off, with no cares, “ no object to divert my attention from the grand 
point ”, galloping through the country, leaving a trail of “ accidents ” 
behind him to delay the Northwest canoes, to get to Athabaska Lake in 
early October. 

The state of affairs which Robertson found at Fort Wedderburn was 
such as to make even him wonder whether order could ever be reduced 
out of such chaos, or the Company be freed from Northwest domination. 
Still, he set to work, won back the Indians, equipped Clarke and sent 
him up Peace River ® after having “ reduced his jurisdiction to a standard 
with his talents”. He then wound up the fall business, organised his 
fisheries, and had settled down to his winter routine by the time the 
Northwest canoes arrived. 


1B. 49/b/1, fo. 42. 

2 Robertson to Selkirk, August 7, 1818. Selkirk Corres. Cf. Appendix B, 
p. 254 and infra, p. 59. 

3 Infra, p. 60. 
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His appearance in Athabaska at this juncture certainly was a vital 
move. ‘he Indians realised that the Northwest bullies were not clear- 
ing the country of their rivals, and they showed a spirit of independence 
which alarmed Simon McGillivray and left him convinced that the 
North West Company had merely lost ‘ Character, reputation and 
Fame”. J.G. McTavish wrote that the reappearance of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was welcomed in a manner which was “ rather dis- 
couraging ”.1 

Robertson’s appearance at Fort Wedderburn was not the only set-back 
. which the North West Company received at this time. At York Factory 
the temporary and indecisive Governorship of James Bird had been ended 
by the appointment of that man of action, William Williams, whilst the 
prejudice of Fletcher, one of the Commissioners, and the indecision of 
the other, Coltman, were becoming so well known in Montreal as to 
combine with the riotous behaviour of the Northwest prisoners to create 
sympathy for the Hudson’s Bay Company even in that stronghold of the 
Northwesters. 

Desperate measures would have to be resorted to, to convince the 
Indians that, despite the appearance of Robertson, the Hudson’s Bay 
men would be driven from the country. There therefore followed 
Robertson’s capture by Black, his imprisonment at Fort Chipewyan, the 
story of the cipher, and his escape at Cumberland in a manner “ not very 
agreeable to my feelings ” after he had been so nearly drowned at the 
Pin Portage. 

For all of this, and for his subsequent meeting with William Williams, 
and his appraisement of that curious character, his letters provide an 
admirable text. Although badly copied and sometimes wrongly dated, 
they are accurate on matters of fact on which they can be checked with 
other contemporary evidence, and they abound in that mixture of moral 
elevation, egotism, generosity, humour, shrewdness and inconsequence, 
which was Robertson’s personal contribution to the struggle at this stage. 

Robertson fully approved of Williams’ exploit of capturing the North- 
west partners at the Grand Rapids 2—a magnificent piece of work in his 
own style—and Williams approved of Robertson. Williams had just 
been instructed by the Committee that ‘‘ We consider it of the most 
essential consequence to the prosperity of the Company, that we should 
succeed in this attempt to procure a share of the Athabasca Trade ”’. 


meu iia, p.75, 0. 1; 
2 Williams’ own account of this affair is printed in Appendix B, p. 284 e¢ 
Seq. 
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The Committee could imagine no other officer capable of taking charge 
of the business except Robertson, but at the same time they were not 
certain that Robertson would be successful, or that ‘‘ he has conducted 
the business in a way which may appear to you to be satisfactory ”, and 
they left the appointment to Williams’ discretion. At the same time, 
they added warnings against what were now recognised as the weaknesses 
of Robertson, saying that ““ we must be successful in the end; and in the 
meantime the business ought to be attended with some profit, and may 
certainly be carried on without loss.... It is not by a lavish expenditure 
of goods that any useful connexion will ever be established with the 
Indians, but by protecting all those who may be willing to trade with us, 
and at the same time paying them properly and liberally for their furs ””.* 
They also wrote to Robertson that it was “ absolutely necessary that the 
business should be conducted with the greatest discretion and judgment, 
as well as with spirit and enterprise.” 

Williams realised that even from a Northwest prison Robertson had 
run the Athabaska Department so as to make forty packs of furs, and 
lost no time in sending him inland again. This time Clarke, who had 
done a great deal to retrieve his reputation by his conduct during the 
previous winter in Peace River, was to go to Ile-a-la-Crosse, whilst 
Robertson was to go to Peace River as a base for an attempt on New 
Caledonia, and Fort Wedderburn was to be left to Alexander McDonald. 

Despite his capture and imprisonment, Robertson had established Atha- 
baska on a scale not previously attained by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and his re-appearance for the winter 1819-20, after he had been taken 
out a prisoner in the Northwest canoes, was a valuable psychological 
asset in his dealings with the Indians. 

This winter was to prove the permanence of the Hudson’s Bay estab- 
lishments. ‘The Northwesters could therefore no longer hope for 
monopoly profits there (they had made no actual profits for some years, 
but it was the future for which they were fighting) and, since their 
financial position depended on those profits, they were a doomed concern. 
Their resources, the wealth and credit of the individual partners, had 
been pledged up to the hilt, and they could stand no more of a losing 
trade, especially as it was now clear that the utmost they could now hope 
for would be a share of the trade with the restricted profits to be won in 
competition. 

This winter served to convince Robertson, too, that the seeds of dis- 
union within the North West Company were as deeply rooted as he had 
ever imagined them to be. The rift between the former XY men and 

1 A, 6/19, fos. 66-674. 2 [bid., fo. 73. 
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the McGillivray men was unmistakable, and he had had ample evidence 
thereof during his imprisonment at Chipewyan. The policy of lawless 
measures was aggravating the split, and his own capture, for example, 
caused grave misgivings to some of the partners.!_ Rumours of negotia- 
tions, with Government sanction behind them, were now the constant 
hope of the Northwesters, and by the time that he came out from the 
interior in spring, 1820, Robertson was confident that the opposition had 
cracked. Writing to Williams he told him that, as for the Company’s 
business in Athabaska, ‘“‘ I conceive it to be completely established, but I 
. have dreadful forbodings of a junction, which certainly would never take 
place, was the Committee aware of the influence we have acquired in 
this country.” 2 

Throughout the whole of this period Robertson’s comments and sug- 
gestions come thick and fast. He has little to add to his ideas prior to 
1817, but his greater experience now enables him to apply his generalisa- 
tions with more point. Though he is at times exasperated by the 
incapacity and narrowness of which the officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company are capable, though he is at times accused of harshness and 
haughtiness towards his juniors and towards the officers of the “ old 
establishment ”, his letters at this time show a man of very human 
sympathy, and often there is a humorous touch to drive his point home. 

His description of Bird at the time of his appointment to the temporary 
governorship,? for example, is amusing and penetrative, but there is 
nothing bitter about it, and Robertson always averred that Bird had a 
more thorough knowledge of the business of the country than any other 
servant of the Hudson’s Bay Company.’ Similarly, his outburst when 
Clarke so wilfully refused to ‘‘ drag grease into Athabasca ” is as pungent 
as could be wished, but Robertson was able to maintain a balanced 


1). G. McTavish to Angus Shaw, December 23, 1818. Selkirk Corres. “ I 
was completely at a non-plus how to act. Black is certainly a desperate character 
and I am afraid will fall a martyr to some of his wild pranks.” 

pct. Appendix B, p..273. 8 Cf. infra, pp. 64-5. 

* As early as 1809 the traders at York had told the Committee that Bird was 
the only man among them capable of discussing the “standard of trade”. 
We 11/76, fo. To. . 

> Cf. infra, pp. 61, 70-71. Clarke’s conduct at this time was in direct contra- 
vention of the Committee’s advice that ‘‘ We earnestly recommend that until 
a firm connexion is established with the Indians, and until a certain supply of 
provisions can be depended upon from them, that the expedition should be 
equipped with such a quantity of food as to put it out of all risk of such suffer- 
mgs. A. 6/10, fo. 21. 
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judgment on Clarke, and to confess that “‘ without him, I should have my 
doubts as to the result of my second attempt to establish Athabasca ”’. 
In this mood of shrewd, but not unkindly, criticism, Robertson takes 
the reader to his capture by the Northwesters at Grand Rapids on his 
way out from Athabaska in the summer of 1820. That capture became 
the subject of bitter recriminations between Robertson and those who 
suspected that he had allowed himself to get captured on purpose, as a 
means of visiting Montreal and England on his own concerns. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see why Robertson did not escape earlier, since finally he 
had only to demand the warrant for his arrest and walk away. But 
whatever other motives may have been behind it, his capture is at least a 
conspicuous tribute paid to his effectiveness by the North West Company. 


18 


When Robertson had been accused by the North West Company in 
1817, he had made all haste to obtain a trial, had even refused to get 
bail, and had cast himself into prison in order to ensure that he should 
be speedily tried. 

Now he adopted an entirely different course. The Northwest were 
not long in arraigning him on charges of attempted murder,! and Robert- 
son, instead of standing his trial, fled over the border into the United 
States of America, and thence into England. “There can be no doubt 
that in so doing he was to some extent consulting his own interests—for 
his Liverpool concerns had by now reached a crisis which even so casual 
a man as Robertson was forced to take seriously—but he was also acting 
on the considered advice of the Company’s lawyers. Samuel Gale had 
long ago delivered himself of the opinion that, after Miles Macdonell, 
Robertson was Selkirk’s evil genius.2 As the situation developed, and 
Robertson became convinced of the deep differences between the legal atti- 
tude of Gale and the Committee and his own insistence on the need for 
‘‘ opposition as these men understand it’, he reciprocated Gale’s hos- 
tility, and by 1820 Gale was very glad to have him out of the country. 
For he knew that negotiations for a union were by now well under way, 
that a little delay might make the trial needless, and that if Robertson 
stood his trial he would need witnesses brought from a great distance, 
whose absence from their posts would completely disorganise the trade. 
He therefore strongly advised Robertson to flee.* 

LCE. infra, p. 131. 2 Cf. infra, p. 51, N. 2. 

3 Gale to Colvile, October, 1820. Selkirk Corres. Cf. infra, pp. 131, 
£34, 0. 1. 
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By this time, as Robertson had always insisted, the division within the 
North West Company between the agents and the winterers, the strong 
feeling that the opposition of the Hudson’s Bay men in Athabaska was 
making them prosecute a losing trade, and the revulsion of the more 
moderate elements against the illegality of the methods by which the 
opposition was being carried on, had brought about a revolt within the 
North West ranks,1 

The approach of the winterers to the Hudson’s Bay Committee 2 was 
carefully concealed from Robertson. He had not been told of the machi- 
_ nations of Bethune and McLoughlin and their “ Independent ” sup- 
porters, although the idea of alienating the winterers from the agents was 
originally his own, since Gale thought that “ notwithstanding the lessons 
of patience and the experience of evil, which I am truly sorry have fallen 
to his lot, I am not sufficiently aware of his character for meekness, 
humility and discretion, to take upon me to say whether it would be 
prudent to give him information on the subject.” 3 But he found him- 
self embarked for England on the same boat as these two emissaries. 

The delicate situation in which he found himself appealed strongly to 
the puckish element in Robertson, and gave him an opportunity to write 
a couple of letters which are perhaps the best light on the hidden negotia- 
tions which preceded the union of the two companies. The means by 
which he became aware that there were two separate negotiations for 
an amalgamation on foot (one between the agents and the Hudson’s Bay 
Committee, the other between the winterers and the Committee), and 
the way in which he used this knowledge, not to further his own import- 
ance but to bait all concerned, from Colvile and Ellice down to Mc- 
Loughlin, are typical of the man—and his descriptions of the situation 
cast as much light on his own character as on the events which he 
describes. 

In the accomplishment of the coalition Robertson played but little 
part. He was to a large extent discredited with the Committee by the 
letter which they had received from William Williams, hinting that 
Robertson had allowed himself to get captured at the Grand Rapids on 


1 Once more, Robertson’s capture proved a bone of contention amongst the 
Northwesters. ‘“ The wintering partners disclaim any participation in the arrest 
of Robertson, which they say was entirely the work of the agent and Henry 
Mackenzie, and for which they leave him to answer.” Gale to Colvile, Sept. 4, 
1820. Selkirk Corres. 

2 Cf. supra, p. xiv. 

3 Gale to Colvile, October, 1820. Selkirk Corres. 

* Infra, Letters 44 and 46. 
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purpose. This Robertson was able to rebut, but it embittered his home- 
coming and lessened his consequence. He would have needed the full 
weight of a successful career to overcome the prejudice of the York 
Factory dispatches against the Athabaska expedition; instead, he ap- 
peared as a suspect, a fugitive, a bankrupt. Consequently, although he 
put his case as strongly as he could, and insisted that the Hudson’s Bay 
men had gained a footing in Athabaska and English River, and that “ our 
affairs in that country only needed to be conducted with common prud- 
ence ”, he felt that “the little information I had communicated was 
given under great disadvantages ”’, and that the North West might well 
make a better bargain than his estimate of the situation entitled them to. 
Since 1817 both companies had been trading and struggling with one 
eye on a peace by negotiation. The attitude of government at that time 
had led Selkirk to hope but little from governmental intervention, to toy 
with the notion of trying to attract Americans to his colony,! and to push 
on with the struggle, demanding justice rather than intervention, and 
hoping that the opposition must soon crack, The Company was with 
him in this attitude, the 1818 expedition of Robertson into Athabaska 
was a part of the general scheme, and the appointment of Governor 
William Williams drove the point home. Since the death of Semple, 
Bird had had temporary charge of the Northern Department, but the 
Company were looking for a more active leader with “ great personal 
activity, capable of travelling in cold and uninhabited countries, of endur- 
ing privations and hostile climates ””,? and at last Williams was given the 
post. It is obvious that he had severe limitations, for he struck Samuel 
Gale as writing “‘ like a goose ”’,? but his chief qualifications were held 
to be his powers of command and his effectiveness as a man of action. 
Williams’s capture of the Northwest partners at the Grand Rapids was 

frowned upon by the Committee, but it remained an effective stroke in 
a struggle in which the Hudson’s Bay men were now beginning to 
retaliate in kind, to strike first and to argue rights and wrongs afterwards. 
It fitted in well, too, with the attitude which the Committee at home 
was beginning to take towards the Colonial Office. In April, 1816, the 
Company had proposed to arm its servants,* had informed Bathurst that 
it was entitled to do so under the charter, and was about to exercise that 
right. It was informed that his lordship “ has only to express his decided 
objection to the measure announced in your letter of creating an Armed 
Force for the defence of a Territory, the title to which, in the extent to 

me OL FR ope dare 

2 A. 10/2, fo. 21. Proposal of a rival candidate for the post. 

SCl 27/72, ps 103, Nez. 4A. 8/1, fo. 26d. 
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which it is asserted is to say the least of it extremely doubtful”. The 
measure was accordingly suspended out of deference to Bathurst’s views. 

Robertson’s capture at Wedderburn was the first sign that Bathurst’s 
plans did not include effective protection. It emphasised the notorious 
partiality of Fletcher, the compromising views of Coltman, and the 
manifest bias of the judicial and prison system in Canada at that time. 
The climax of the series was the farce of Selkirk’s own trial at Sandwich, 
which was ultimately adjourned when it became obvious that Selkirk 
would be acquitted. After that Selkirk, ill, dejected and disgusted, came 
-home to England, and his arrival in London must have been the occasion 
of a searching analysis of the whole situation. 

It is at this time that the whole of the losses incurred in Athabaska 
are for the first time included in the accounts.2. A council was held, 
with Selkirk, Colvile and Pelly present, at which they discussed a series 
of propositions which “‘ would have put the settlement, as well as the 
rest of the Company’s territories, into the grasp of these villains ’’.3 
Pelly and Colvile regarded surrender as the “‘ only alternative that was 
left to the Company ”’, but Selkirk held out, disgusted though he was, 
and the struggle went on until better terms could be got and the colony 
safeguarded. 

Henceforth the last stage of the struggle is evidently being waged, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company has taken stock and decided that with 
purpose and economy it may yet make a good bargain. But there must 
be no more trickery with warrants and juries, no more reliance on 
Government, although Bathurst himself has at last stirred. “The Com- 
pany will now stand up for itself and arm its servants. “The Colonial 
Office is therefore informed that “ it will be their bounden Duty to resort 
without delay to that temporary measure of defence’. Once more, as 
in 1816, Bathurst (through Goulbourn) replies that he can “ have no 
hesitation in expressing his most decided objection ”’, adding that the 
Committee have permitted themselves to be much misled as to the state of 
affairs in the interior. ‘To this the answer is a truculent note stating 
that the Committee proposes to carry out the plan nevertheless, and that 
they would be vindicated before any tribunal competent to consider their 
acc. 4 

Now, too, the Committee insists on that unified control which has so 
long been absent from its concerns. Robertson is reduced to the status 


Pi bid.. 10. 274. SCivp14 3,05 1 
3 Selkirk to Colvile, January 8, 1820. Selkirk Corres. 
4 For the whole of this negotiation, cf. A. 8/1, fos. 66-68. 
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of an ordinary servant of the Company, and the appointment of Williams, 
followed by the mission of Simpson to Canada, are attempts to give the 
last stages of the struggle a cohesion which will enable the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to make the utmost use of every advantage which it possesses. 
With this clear idea in their minds, that they must put themselves in a 
good position for negotiation before the financial strain overcame them, 
the Committee were aware that the North West Company was also near 
the end of its tether, and it was not long before the two weary combatants 
were discussing the terms of peace. 
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Selkirk having retired to France, the brunt of the negotiations fell on 
Colvile. It was now clear even in England that the North West Company 
would probably not survive the expiration of its present Deed of Partner- 
ship in 1822, and the rumour of the retirement of William McGillivray 
gave rise to talk of “some insolvency or dissolution of the whole con- 
cern”. The situation seemed to be fairly evenly balanced, and much 
depended on the profits from the trade which could be made, and the 
position in Athabaska which could be established, before one side or the 
other gave way. 

At this juncture it was perhaps unfortunate that the Hudson’s Bay 
affairs should have been in Colvile’s hands. Analytical and accurate, he 
was emphatically a man of that cast of mind which insisted on the 
“ counting-house conversation ” which was so alien to Robertson. A 
concise, legally-minded person, he maintained that “ No man hasa right 
to complain of hardship when he gets a bargain of his own making.” * 
He was a man who would analyse the situation in black and white, make 
his bargain, and stick to it. For him the balance-sheets of the previous 
years’ trading would count for more than those imponderables—person- 
alities, routes, loyalty of the Indians—which bulked so large in Robert- 
son’s estimate. 

By comparison with the North West Company, the Hudson’s Bay con- 
cern was indeed in a solvent position in 1819. It was in no danger of 
dissolution, its members’ individual fortunes were safe, it could look 
forward confidently to any judicial proceedings which might arise, and 
it could feel sure that its rival could no longer afford litigation, that it 
could not even afford to trade further at the ruinous cost which com- 
petition had brought in its train. But with all this, the balance-sheet 


1Colvile to Laidlaw, February 26, 1820. Selkirk Corres. 
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was not a satisfactory one. “The standing debt to the Bank of England 
had been doubled during the contest, the standing debt to tradesmen for 
goods supplied had risen to over £30,000, and the increased number of 
servants employed during the contest had left the Company with an 
annual debt for wages due to servants of about a further £30,000. 
According to modern notions, and stated in modern terms, the financial 
position was not any cause for serious alarm; at the end of each 
financial year the Company was in debt to the tune of about £100,000,! 
and had to pay interest on that sum before it could start to consider a 
-dividend on its own capital. Under modern company law, it would have 
issued debenture shares, or would have appealed to the investing public 
in some other way for this capital; for even under the strain of the con- 
test it was well able to meet its liabilities and to pay its modest dividend 
of 4% on its paid-up capital from 1815 onwards. But company law in 
England in the early nineteenth century was still obsessed by the disaster 
of the South Sea Bubble and the Bubble Act was still unrepealed, so that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was forced to keep its capital still at the 
nominal £103,000 at which it had stood for half a century, and to raise 
the extra money to deal with the new conditions by bank (and other) 
borrowing. 

Defensible though the Hudson’s Bay Company’s position was, it 
presented a sharp contrast with that before the opposition, when the 
Company had owned considerable sums in gilt-edged securities, and it 
did not appeal to Colvile as a position which would warrant him in pro- 
longing the contest unnecessarily. He had been ready to surrender 
earlier in the year, and he now let the initiative slip into the hands of the 
Northwesters. During the summer of 1819, and up to December of 
that year, he was giving very serious consideration to an offer from 
Edward Ellice, who was offering to buy Selkirk’s stock in the Company, 
and to guarantee that the colony should go unharmed. Colvile was dis- 
posed to treat the offer sympathetically, and Selkirk himself, although he 
considered that Ellice’s pretence that he was not acting on behalf of the 
North West Company was “all bunkum ”’, wrote that “ I do not put 
an absolute negative on the sale of my Hudson’s Bay stock, if the trans- 
action can be arranged on such terms as my friends who are on the spot 
consider advantageous, and as not compromising my character in any 
way”. 

In this Selkirk was considering the best means of vindicating his rights 
to his land, through a recognition of the charter, and the continued 

met. pat43,ts 1. 
2 Selkirk to Colvile, from Pau, December 11, 1819. Selkirk Corres. 
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existence of the colony. In the end his suspicions that once Ellice had 
got possession of the stock the colony would fare but ill overcame his 
desire to right his financial position, and the negotiation dragged on until 
Christmas Eve, 1819. Up till that date it certainly looked more than 
probable that Selkirk and Colvile, afraid of the combination of the North 
West Company and the Colonial Office, worried by their own balance- 
sheets, and overcast by Selkirk’s illness and by Lady Selkirk’s desire to be 
rid of the whole embroglio, were prepared to make the best terms they 
could, although they were ready to go on with the fight if they could not 
guarantee the colony and protect Selkirk’s honour. 

At this juncture, on December 24, 1819, Colvile opened a letter from 
Gale to Lady Selkirk, for whom he was acting as attorney. This vital 
letter was dated from Montreal on September 10, and conveyed the news 
that the wintering partners had approached “a gentleman of this place 
whose name I promised not to mention ”—it was George Moftatt— 
with the desire to ally themselves with the Hudson’s Bay Company in- 
stead of with the agents. The enquiry originated in a wintering partner 
who “‘ possesses influence to withdraw almost every useful member of 
the North West association, who are all dissatisfied and alarmed at being 
unable to get what is due to them from the Montreal housesac 

Gale’s letter, wrote Selkirk, ‘‘ seemed to alter the whole face of affairs 
and drove all other matters out of my head.” 3 At a moment when 
capitulation was certainly in contemplation, if not in sight, the situation 
had been saved. The factors which, in the last analysis, had saved it, 
had been Robertson’s Athabaska ventures, which had spoiled the North- 
west trade, made the winterers unable to realise their capital, caused 
further violence even after the Prince Regent’s Proclamation, and brought 
into the open that rift within the North West Company on which he 
had always insisted. 

So, although Robertson was slighted in the discussions which preceded 
the coalition, his part in bringing it about was of first-rate importance. 
For he had created a situation in which Colvile could play off the agents 
against the winterers and in which, in truth, Robertson’s evidence of the 
state of the trade in Athabaska was unimportant. For Colvile held all 
the cards. 


1 On Selkirk’s death, on April 8, 1820, “ his affairs were found to be in great 
disorder, his debts amounting to about £160,000, the property in America was 
apparently unsaleable, and the Hudson’s Bay Company nearly bankrupt.” 
Introduction to Volume v., Selkirk papers, lent by Sir Charles Hope-Dunbar. 

2Cf., p. xiv. Gale to Lady Selkirk, September 10, 1819. Selkirk Corres. 

3 Selkirk to Colvile, January 8, 1820. Idid. 
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For the moment this was not apparent, for Selkirk was of opinion 
that negotiations should be continued with Ellice, and that immediate 
security for the colony should thus be achieved. Against this, Lady 
Selkirk laid it down “ very roundly, that the choice between the adop- 
tion and the rejection of Ellice’s proposal, is merely a question between 
money and principle.” ! Colvile immediately went into a council with 
Pelly and Halkett and decided to take up the winterers’ proposal and to 
return a “ decided negative ” to Ellice, since he felt he could not carry 
on with both negotiations at the same time.” 

_ The agents were therefore left to compete openly with the winterers 

for the best terms they could get from the Hudson’s Bay Committee. A 
complete year, 1820, passed in underground negotiations, during which 
Simpson won his spurs in Athabaska, Robertson travelled home to Eng- 
land, and McLoughlin and Bethune, after a visit to Montreal in which 
they failed to come to terms with the Agents,? found themselves fellow- 
passengers with him. It was a situation which might have given Colvile 
ample scope for diplomacy, and which might have furnished occasion for 
the complete rout of his opponents. ‘That it did not do so is to some 
extent due to his length of vision, to some extent to his knowledge of 
the real financial position of the Hudson’s Bay Company. For by 
January, 1821, Halkett was afraid “ that our affairs are desperate as to 
money matters in the Hudson’s Bay Company,” and when Ellice 
threatened to end the negotiations on the eve of their conclusion Colvile 
wrote to Lady Selkirk that “‘ I do not know how we can carry on the 
Opposition at such expense for the two years even, after which we might 
expect to get it better managed.... I doubt the scoundrels are too strong 
and rich for us, in spite of all Halkett’s imaginations of their ruin.’’> 

This fear for the Company’s solvency, combined perhaps with his 
reliance on the York dispatches for his views on Athabaska, 1n place of 
Robertson’s verbatim report, led Colvile to conclude an agreement which 
left the Northwest agents in as strong a position as they could possibly have 
hoped for, but which included the wintering partners also, and resulted in the 
placing of many of the fiercest enemies of the Hudson’s Bay Company over 
the heads of those who had suffered in its cause during the past ten years. 


1 Selkirk to Colvile, January 8, 1820. did. 

2 Colvile to Gale, December 24, 1819. Jdid. It is interesting to note that 
Colvile took action on the very day on which he received Gale’s letter, and 
without waiting to hear what Selkirk’s views might be. 

3 Gale to Colvile, October, 1820. Ibid. 

4 Halkett to Lady Selkirk, January 10, 1821. did. 

5 Colvile to Lady Selkirk, January 11, 1821. Selkirk Corres. 
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It was a situation which was to cause Robertson, now appointed a 
Chief Factor, considerable bitterness of heart during the period of settle- 
ment. For he had decided that, now that the struggle was over, he had 
“some claims to a participation in the ‘ loaves and fishes’ ”, and had 
written a letter to the Committee ! which was meant to impress them 
with the importance of his services, but which is the merest narrative of 
facts and which passes unaccountably over his capture at Fort Wedder- 
burn and does not particularise his services in once more setting the 
Athabaska expedition on its feet. 

The details of the negotiations by which the union was arrived at 
have not yet been discovered. “That Colvile did not conclude a bargain 
with either the agents or the winterers, and leave the other faction out- 
side, impotent in any future development in the trade, argues well for 
his good sense. For although he might thereby have scored a triumph 
over a bitter rival, he would not have united the trade, and he would not 
have brought peace to the country and the colony in which he wasinterested. 

By the Agreement between the two companies, as signed on March 26, 
1821,” the joint trade of both concerns was, for a period of twenty-one 
years, to be run exclusively in the name of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and was to be managed in England by a Governor and a Board of four, 
of whom two were to be members of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
two were to be members of the North West Company. The capital of 
the two concerns was to be merged, and they were to provide equal 
capital sums for the joint concern. ‘T’he nett annual profits were to be 
divided into a hundred shares, of which twenty were to go to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, twenty to the North West Company, and forty to the 
“ wintering people ”; five were to go to the heir of the Earl of Selkirk, 
and five were to go to Simon McGillivray and Edward Ellice, to com- 
pensate them for the loss of their agency in London. The remaining 
ten shares were to be kept in reserve. The joint concern was to support 
the Company’s charter, and the Hudson’s Bay Company was to maintain 
the right to grant away any of its lands, so long as such a grant did not 
interfere with the trade. 

The “‘ wintering people ” were to be two Governors and their Chief 
Factors and Chief Traders, and they were to subdivide the forty shares 
of the nett profits of the concern by splitting the sum so obtained into 
eighty-five sub-shares. “Twenty-five Chief Factors were to be appointed, 
each of whom was to get two sub-shares, whilst twenty-eight Chief 

1 Infra, p. 149 et Se. 

2 The full text of the Agreement, and of the Deed Poll, is printed below, p. 302 
et seq. 
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Traders were each to get one sub-share. Four sub-shares were to go to 
old and retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and three were 
to go to retired servants of the North West Company. At the same 
time it was arranged that a Chief Factor or Chief Trader who retired 
after wintering for three years should retain his full share of the trade 
for one year, and a half of that share for four years; if he retired after 
wintering five years, he retained his full share for one year, and his half- 
share for six years.1 

It was an equitable enough ending to a long and bitter struggle. There 
_appeared to be little vindictiveness about it, and the arrangements for 
dividing the profits of the trade were generous according to contemporary 
(or modern) standards. “The seeming moderation cloaked a very real 
strength, however, for it must have been clear at least to Colvile that at 
the end of the term of the agreement it was most improbable that the 
concern would split, since it now represented a real, practical monopoly 
of the Canadian fur trade. Colvile knew (and said)? that by the time 
the twenty-one years’ agreement would have expired most of the “ ras- 
cals”? with whom he had struggled and haggled would be dead. At last 
he and the Committee had achieved the unified direction of the fur trade 
which had eluded them for so long; and they had amplified their scope 
in achieving it. For the Governors and Councils of the Northern and 
Southern Departments appeared very democratic and localised, but in 
practice they were to prove an admirable means of concerting policy and 
of achieving cohesion. 
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Cohesion and control in the fur trade were completed when, in 
December, 1821, Government gave to the now united concern a legal 
monopoly for twenty-one years of the fur trade both (tacitly) within the 
territories covered by the charter and (explicitly) in the whole of North 
America except the actual Provinces of Canada. 

That a British Government in 1821 should have made such a grant 
may perhaps appear odd. In political circles in England there was a rising 
feeling of enmity against privileges and monopolies (on Benthamite lines) 
and in favour of freedom of trade (on the lines of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations). ‘The Grant of Exclusive ‘Trade seemed ill attuned to these 
sentiments. 

1 The terms of this scheme are to be found in the Deed Poll, not in the Agree- 
ment. 


2 Colvile to Lady Selkirk, January 11, 1821. Selkirk Corres. 
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The struggle with the North West Company had not yet developed 
when Adam Smith wrote his Wealth of Nations. Then the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was still able to “ engross the whole, or almost the whole, 
trade and surplus produce of the miserable, though extensive country, 
comprehended within their charter”. But the struggle, when it came, 
amply illustrated his generalisations and should presumably have ended 
with a vindication of his principles. For, although the North West 
Company lacked the official title, they would be recognised as, in most 
practical aspects, a Regulated Company.* Montreal was to them what 
Calais had been to the English Wool Staplers or Antwerp to the Merchant 
Adventurers, riddled socially, judicially and economically with their 
trading practices and almost entirely dependent on them and their trade. 
True to type, it developed the weaknesses which Smith detected in the 
normal Regulated Company; it became a “ sort of enlarged monopoly ”, 
“ suspected of restraining the trade and of establishing some sort of im- 
proper monopoly ”, and becoming more onerousinits restraint of tradeas the 
Agents got it more “ in their power to manage in such a manner as to con- 
fine the greater part of the trade to themselves and their particular friends.” 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, on the other hand, was an admirable 
example of a chartered Joint Stock Company. Although it was remark- 
able for the fact that its capital was derived from so few proprietors, yet 
it illustrated Smith’s generalisation that “ the greater part of those pro- 
prietors seldom pretend to understand any thing of the business of the 
company; and when the spirit of faction happens not to prevail among 
them, give themselves no trouble about it, but receive contentedly such 
half yearly or yearly dividend, as the directors think proper to make to 
them”. “Che Committee had obviously taken their duties seriously during 
the recent struggle, but before their own honour and the very existence 
of their company was involved they exemplified the directors of Smith’s 
typical Joint Stock Company—* Like the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters as not for their master’s 
honour, and very easily give themselves a dispensation from having it 
Even after they had given their best attention to their trade, they suffered 
many disadvantages by comparison with the accurate personal knowledge 


1 Adam Smith postulated that in a Regulated Company the members traded 
with their own capital as individuals. But the capital of the North West Company 
was the aggregate of the capitals of the trading members of that company, and 
such aggregations of trading capital, resulting finally in a joint stock, were not 
unusual features in the history of a Regulated Company. The way in which 
the North West Company supported government, especially during the American 
War of 1812, is very reminiscent of a Regulated Company. 
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and close attention to detail of the North West Company: it is clear that 
on many points they take the commonplace of fur-trade conversation in 
Montreal, when it is reported to them, as trenchant innovation and 
original thought. ‘The result of their system, clear from the history of 
the period, was that “ Negligence and profusion, therefore, must always 
prevail, more or less, in the management of the affairs of oe company. 
It is upon this account that joint-stock companies for foreign trade have 
seldom been able to maintain the competition against private adventurers.””} 

But Parliament had recently been informed, in the B/ue Book of 18109, 
_of the circumstances attending the two dispersals of the Red River Colony, 
and the story there unfolded can have left but one impression on un- 
prejudiced minds. In trading competition the Hudson’s Bay Company 
might lack that “ Enterprize” which distinguished their rivals, but it 
was quite clear that there was a good deal to be said in their favour—and 
still more to be said against the Northwesters. Moreover, Smith himself 
had admitted that ‘“‘ Some particular branches of commerce which are 
carried on with barbarous and uncivilised nations, require extraordinary 
protection ”’, and had said that the trade to the Bay was not one from 
which private adventurers might hope to oust the Company. 

The balance of English opinion must have been similar to that existing 
in 1857, when the grant of 1821 came up for renewal. ‘Then the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, despite an obvious desire on the 
part of some of its members to curb the Company and to open the trade, 
favoured the grant. “They decided that in order to save the Indians from 
the debauchery which had always accompanied competition in the fur 
trade, and to save the trade itself from exhaustion, it was in the best 
interest of the country to leave the trade exclusively in the Company’s 
hands.2 Already in 1821, notwithstanding the growing preoccupation 
with freedom of trade, it was clear that the fur trade was one in which 
competition had less advantages and more disadvantages than in most 
trades. It was equally clear that, whatever defects it might have shown 
during the conflict, the Hudson’s Bay Company had not abused its 
privileges and that it had indeed displayed in its dealings with the Indians 

“Candour and Generosity ’’ which (as Robertson had remarked) far 
eclipsed that of the Canadian merchants. 

Moreover, the Hudson’s Bay Company had shown itself not averse 
from a kind of agricultural colonisation, whereas the Montreal fur 


1 Quotations from Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book V, Chapter 1, part i, 


article I. 
2 Despite the Committee’s recommendation, the grant was not renewed after 


1859. 
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traders held that colonisation was to the detriment of the fur trade, and 
that “trade cannot prosper unless in a country uninhabited.” “here 
was but little enthusiasm for either colonisation or imperialism in England 
in those days, but there was a good deal of feeling that the boundaries of 
the United States must not be allowed to spread northwards. Selkirk’s 
plans for opening his colony to American settlers and American markets 
were as yet unknown, but it was common knowledge in political circles 
that if America should try to extend her frontiers to include Red River, 
there was nothing to stop her. “ Any man of impartial judgement, who 
is acquainted with the real state of the extensive territories of the north 
west, must be sensible that they are now held by the feeblest possible ten- 
ure, and that nothing but an agricultural population having a permanent 
interest in the country, can render it a valuable and secure possession of 
the British Empire.”2 The War of American Independence and the 
War of 1812 were recent memories: Government’s anxiety was to 
secure the absence of awkward squabbles within its colonial possessions 
and to strengthen its bulwarks (if necessary) against the United States. 
The re-constituted Hudson’s Bay Company seemed admirably designed 
for both purposes. “The Licence to Trade to the newly united Com- 
pany promised an end to the fur trade quarrels, and it was accompanied 
by an extension of the Canada Jurisdiction Act and by a clause making 
the Company responsible for the execution of major judicial decisions. 
At any rate, there was little contemporary outcry against the Licence to 
Trade, since all who were interested were included, and the Licence 
strengthened still further the domination of the fur trade which Colvile, 
on the eve of abandoning it to his rivals, had achieved by the coalition. 
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Robertson heard of the coalition of the two companies in France, for 
thither the pressure of his private affairs had driven him, with fifty pounds 
advanced by Colvile as his only funds.* He was wise to keep out of the 
way, for the complete debts of the firm of Marsh and Robertson had by 
now been pinned to him, and he was liable to imprisonment for debt in 


England. 


1 Colvile to Lady Selkirk, October, 1817. Selkirk Corres. 

2 Selkirk to Sherbrooke, June 17,1816. did. 

3 For Robertson’s private affairs and finances at this time, cf. p. 160, n. I. 
The Company allowed him £50 in December, 1820 and £25 in February, 1821, 
but refused any further advance in view of the state of his account. A. 1/52, fos. 
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Colvile undertook the task of dealing with Robertson’s creditors, al- 
most dictated to him the sort of letter he should write to them, advised 
him to point out that his only asset was his position and that he was 
liable to lose that if they seriously embarrassed him, and finally suggested 
that his salary with the Company should be pledged for the payment of 
four shillings in the pound over a period of six years. “The creditors 
preferred an immediate payment of two shillings in the pound, and by 
August 5, 1821, Robertson was free of his debts, practically penniless, 
and with his post as Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company as his 
_ principal asset. 

Robertson did not know that this satisfactory end to his private dif_- 
culties had been reached before he left England.1_ He had been chased 
out of the country by his creditors, and had returned to Canada by way 
of the United States, instead of sailing for France as he had intended.? 
He was now, as he told the Committee, “ free, though destitute, and 
at liberty to devote my exertions to the service of the company.” 

During the course of the negotiations with the Northwesters, Robertson 
had been told that ‘“‘ one of the highest situations in the North ” would 
probably be offered to him when the union was completed,’ and he had 
replied that “‘ As great innovations are to be made, steady but conciliatory 
measures should be pursued, and a predominating influence should be 
given to persons, who while they repress all jealousies, and recollections 
of past animosities in themselves, and show equal justice to both parties, 
have also decision of character to put down any different disposition, 
should such manifest itself among those who have formerly been in 
hostility to the H.B.C. You will perhaps say that here is an anchor to 
the windward for myself; and I will frankly admit that I think my 
exertions, services and sufferings, in the cause entitle me to express myself 
tpus.° 4 

He was probably hoping that at last he was going to get his Montreal 
agency, and although there was talk between Colvile and himself of his 
going immediately to Athabaska and reducing the excessive establish- 
ments there, Robertson felt that he could not get to Canada in time to 
get inland by the winter of 1821 if he meant to see the settlement of his 
Liverpool concerns achieved. He was therefore not given a definite 
command, but was merely told that “‘ It is intended to name you one of 


1 As late as July, 1822, he was ignorant of the settlement and contemplated 
fleeing to France. Cf. infra, p. 193. 

2 Cf. infra, pp. 159-60. 

3 Committee to Robertson, Feb. 9, 1821. Robertson’s Corres. 

4 Robertson to Colvile, Feb. 12, 1821. Cf. Appendix B, p. 282. 
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the Chief Factors, and I hope the emoluments will be very considerable, 
when you retire you will be entitled to retain one half or a single share 
for a term of years ”’,! and he made his way to Canada (accompanied by 
his orphan niece, Miss Nason), to take his part in the redistribution of 
offices, and the organisation of the ““ New Hudson’s Bay Company ® 

Robertson was now grievously disappointed with the late arrangements, 
“ not so much from the portion of interest I have received, as to the foot- 
ing on which I am placed,” and his hurried departure from England was 
still more embittered by a quarrel with the Committee about his account 
with them. ‘The nebulous and unsatisfactory arrangements which he 
had made with the Company when he entered their service had almost 
inevitably resulted in dissatisfaction to both sides; ultimately the Com- 
pany had allowed him a thousand pounds in addition to any credits which 
he had already drawn for, and had paid his passage back to Montreal. 
This had left Robertson with a credit balance with the Company of 
£217 16s. 1d.,2 with which he was ill content, and which was quite 
inadequate to meet his creditors. He arrived in New York about the 
same time as Nicholas Garry and Simon McGillivray, and felt himself 
slighted by them—possibly because of this difference of opinion about his 
account. 

From New York and Montreal, Robertson went to Fort William, to 
be present at the last meeting of the North West Company. It is perhaps 
too much to expect him to have behaved as a normal employee and Chief 
Factor during this difficult period. His importance really was consider- 
able at this time; he was later to learn that Governor Pelly had wanted to 
place him at the head of the list of Chief Factors, and that the North- 
westers had paid him an equal tribute by wishing to exclude him alto- 
gether. If such was the opinion of those in authority, it can safely be 
assumed that Robertson’s opinion of his own importance was at least 
equal. Convinced that he was not being consulted as he should be, 
afraid that the affidavit which he had just made in London would set the 
former Northwesters against him, and that he would get “‘ a touch of the 
Nepigon, a kind of service where all radicals are sent to”, he went to 
Fort William prepared “ to battle the watch with these gentlemen part- 
ners”. In the “ whirlpool of sorrows, vexations and disappointments ” 
which the redistribution of offices caused, Robertson isolated himself, 
receiving the whole conclave of Agents and Directors “ very ceremoni- 
ously ” when they called on him at Montreal, pacing Fort William in 
solitary and ostentatious state, resolved “ to laugh, not to be angry, at 

1 Colvile to Robertson, February 6, 1821. Robertson’s Corres. 
2CEs2jra. Pp; 100, Bo I. 
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my enemies ”’, keeping his own counsel and refusing to form factions 
with anyone. 

This réle of judicial aloofness seems to have given Robertson consider- 
able pleasure amidst the grab for appointments. He supported some 
rather unpopular measures (such as the appointment of J. G. McTavish 
to York Factory) since he thought them sound, adopted a judicial view of 
the quarrel over the business which was to be conducted by the Montreal 
Agents of the former North West Company, accepted and retained the 
post at Norway House which was allotted to him, and penned his reflec- 
-tions on the lack of spirit of the so-called “ radicals”. He showed his 
ability to get together a good canoe-crew on the way to Norway House, 
and bore with good humour and sense the slights which were put on 
himself in the journey from Fort William to Norway House, although 
he could not keep his temper when he saw former servants of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company victimised. 

It was all conduct with which one can sympathise; the Committee 
itself had said that his exertions entitled him to the highest place under 
the new régime, and he now found himself forced to beg a passage to the 
post to which he had been appointed! But defensible though his conduct 
was, Robertson found that it made him no friends and won him some 
powerful enemies. In particular, he won the mistrust of George Simpson. 

The great misfortune of Colin Robertson’s life was that he was not in 
a position to retire from the fur trade in 1821. Although he might then 
write to Colvile that a union of the two companies was a measure that 
he had been anxious to bring about,! it was really a defeat for the intran- 
sigeant views which he held. But despite this, and despite the slur cast 
on him after his capture at the Grand Rapids, his career on behalf of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been a successful one, and when he heard 
the news of the “ Athabasca Campaign” of his successor, George 
Simpson, he felt that all that he had prognosticated had been fulfilled, 
and walked about Fort William “‘ with as much heartfelt satisfaction as 
though they had made me Governor of Rupert’s Land ”’. 

To “cease upon the midnight with no pain” is a rare bliss; most 
mortals live too long—Nelson and Wolfe were happy in their death in 
the hour of victory, Wellington never afterwards stood so high as at 
Waterloo. On a lower plane, Robertson, his “constitution already 
broken ” in 1821, lived and plagued the Company for twenty-one years 
after his usefulness was over. 

Long before the union of the two companies, that shrewd judge of 
character, James Bird, had written of him that though both he and Clarke 

1 Robertson to Colvile, February 12, 1821. Robertson’s Corres. 
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were “‘ capable of rendering important services in forming establishments 
in Athabasca, I am of opinion that when that object is attained it will 
be found that neither of them is qualified to conduct it with advantage to 
the Company.”’! The times of opposition were now over; the need 
was for retrenchment and strict accountancy. 

In the new appointments Robertson was surprised, amused, and 
alarmed at the amount of business which fell into the Northwesters’ 
hands. But the personnel which the Hudson’s Bay Company took into 
the union was, as Lady Selkirk had said, ‘“‘ a sorry set,” and such a result 
was inevitable. Robertson himself was heartily disliked by the North- 
westers, his faults were obvious, and he was under a cloud even with his 
own Committee. So was John Clarke. William Williams had won the 
bitter enmity of the Northwesters, he had run counter to the instructions 
of the Company’s lawyers by his action at the Grand Rapids, and he had 
been accused of incompetence and favouritism by James Bird.2 Bird 
himself had always been accepted as a weak but knowledgeable man, he 
had recently shown himself as a most jealous creature,® and the attack 
which he launched on Governor Williams led the Committee to re- 
primand him severely and to retire him from the Company’s service. 
‘The coalition of the two companies came just in time for the retirement 
to be revoked, for Bird’s services were wanted to check over the inven- 
tories of the goods which the North West Company was bringing into 
the joint concern.4 But Bird was clearly no candidate for high office. 
Therefore there remained only Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay officers 
against whom no exception could be taken. ‘The future lay with Simpson, 
not with Robertson, and between the two rancour was almost inevitable. 

The first exchanges, however, were quite friendly; Simpson in Atha- 
baska had poured scorn on Robertson, his mismanagement and deficien- 
cies, but had not yet reached the stage at which he could write “‘ He keeps 
snarling at me and I sometimes let fly a growl back, but on the whole we 
are smooth but never can be good friends.” > But he did show the way 
in which Robertson’s conduct during the distribution of posts affected 
him, when he wrote to Colvile that “ Colin Robertson I suspect is a 
luke warm partizan, he has an eye to the Chief Factorship of the Uttawas 
River and would like to take up his quarters at Montreal, this is merely 
a hint for your private information; he is inclined to curry favour with 
the McGillivrays party:—he does not appear satisfied with the Settlement 


1B. 49/b/2, fo. 10d. 2A. 6/19, fo. 105d ef seg. 
8 Cf. infra, p. 97- 4 A. 6/19, fos. 107 and 112d. 
5 Simpson to J. G. McTavish, January 3, 1832. Bets5/c/2- 
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of his account; this Season he is appointed to the charge of Norway 
House but is useless, speculative and extravagant, and if I am not mis- 
taken he will soon find our councils too warm for him, he will not now 
be allowed to squander property away to maintain his own consequence ”’.! 

Robertson was not yet aware of this underlying opposition; he thought 
Simpson a pleasant little man, thought they had a common grievance in 
the “sorry kind of return for our efforts in Athabasca ”’ and, although 
suspecting that he was too speculative, and dealt too much in figures, 
was prepared to like him and to work with him. 

So Robertson passed the first year of his Factorship at Norway House, 
getting his bales of goods correct to a needle, showing uncommon good 
sense in advocating an improvement of the routes to the Bay (he was later 
convinced that the Nelson River route was impracticable owing to the late 
thaw 2) and quietly noting the ease with which speculative undertakings 
(the Bow River expedition, the making of boats at Bas de la Riviere, and 
the ordering up of unnecessary provisions from York) were undertaken. 

Although the first time he played the host to Simpson at Norway 
House he “ nearly killed him out of pure kindness” by dosing him with 
aqua fortis for the quinsy,® the episode seems to have passed over without 
ill-feeling, and Simpson seems even to have been impressed with Robert- 
son’s possibilities. In fact he wrote (on New Year’s day, it must be 
admitted) of his stay with Robertsom that ‘‘ We are as comfortable as our 
friend Robertson can make us. Mirth is the order of the Day but of 
course united with Wisdom.... Mine host has improved much on ac- 
quaintance, he is a pleasant Gentlemanly Fellow and has none of those 
narrow illiberal ideas which so much characterise the Gentry of Rupert’s 
Land; as a man of business he does not shine, but has every inclination 
to conform to well digested regulations and I am mistaken if we do not 
find him a useful Member of Council.” 4 

That this good feeling did not continue was due to three factors. In 
the first place, Robertson really was not a “man of business”, and 
Norway House was an important administrative post. In the second 
place, Robertson saw with growing alarm the extent to which the trade 
was now in the control of the Governor, with the Council of Factors as 
an impotent make-believe; and in the third place, Robertson alone knew 
to what extent Simpson was reaping where he had sown, both in Atha- 
baska and in the general arrangements for the trade after the union. 


1 Simpson to Colvile, September 8, 1821. Selkirk Corres. 
RGt te/re,p. 177, D- 2. 
3 For Robertson’s account of this episode, cf. infra, pp. 183-4. 
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As far as Robertson’s clerical incompetence was concerned, there seems 
to have been little cause for complaint during the year when he was in 
charge at Norway House. He had Robert Sutherland to help him, and 
he appears to have accomplished the fitting out of the brigades in an un- 
exceptionable manner, and to have shown the accuracy of his estimate 
over the problem of the supply of food.t But he had a bad name for 
squandering property, and at the first proper Council of the Northern 
Department he found himself deprived of his post and sent to Edmonton 
House. The Council was held at York Factory, and Robertson, differ- 
ing in opinion from the “‘ general outcry for provisions ” and anxious to 
prove his point by staying on at Norway House and finishing the business 
of the season, did not attend. In his absence he was deprived of his turn 
for going on furlough (since he had not applied for it) and was then ap- 
pointed to the North Branch of the Saskatchewan, with his headquarters 
at Edmonton. This, Robertson insisted, was not Simpson’s work.? But 
Simpson had already changed the favourable opinion which he had formed 
of Robertson but five months previously, and by May he had told Col- 
vile that “‘ it is utterly impossible to please a man who sets such a high 
value on his own Services.... He is to all intents and purposes a McGil- 
livray Man, and Simon has by flattery or some other means got quite a 
controul of him; had he a little more solidity he might be a dangerous 
man but he is so talkative, superficial and self conceited that no body 
attends to him. He is very ambitious of having charge of the Grand 
River business so as to show off in the neighbourhood of Montreal, or 
of the Athabasca Department, but I consider him unfit for either and 
will therefore oppose such arrangement if brought forward: his total 
ignorance of the business renders him incompetent for any important 
charge.” 3 

If Robertson did not as yet suspect that he owed to Simpson his loss of 
furlough and his removal to the Saskatchewan (which the Bow River 
was meant soon to supersede), he thought that it was an admirable ex- 
ample of the weakness of the Council system which had been set up by 
the Deed Poll—and this was the second point on which he was to cross 
swords with Simpson. ‘The Deed Poll had arranged for the carrying on 
of the trade by two Governors and their Councils, which should be 
formed of the Chief Factors of the two Departments; it had given the 
Factors votes, and had said that a majority vote should normally settle 
matters under discussion. But if the Governor should not concur, a 
two-thirds majority of the factors’ votes was required. Robertson, in 

1Cf. infra, p. 190. Cio iAira..pe 100. 
3 Simpson to Colvile, May 20, 1822. Selkirk Corres. 
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common with other factors, thought that this had made the factors the 
real managers of the trade, but he was soon to perceive that their powers 
were very limited. At the first Council held at Norway House Simon 
McGillivray had pointed out to the factors that their instructions had no 
power over the traders,! and in subsequent conversation Robertson dis- 
covered that it was not.the factors who had control over the Governor, 
but that that power was vested in London, and that “ the protection 
against the inexperience, caprice and prejudice of a Governor extends 
only to those who are favourable to the politics of Messrs. McGillivray, 
Ellice and Co.”’. 

From this time onwards, Robertson seems to have been obsessed with 
the idea of vindicating the factors’ “ perogative ’’, as he called it, and by 
the time of his removal from Norway House to Edmonton he had made 
up his mind as to his future conduct—* that while we support the sug- 
gestions of the high authorities in Fenchurch Street, we do not lose sight 
of the rights and independence of a Chief Factor of Ruperts Land.” 

Yet the Deed Poll, on which Robertson was relying, had made it 
more than easy for a Governor to make use of faction in the Council 
to get his own way; for a two-thirds majority was necessary to carry 
a point against the Governor. Simpson was the type of man who ex- 
celled at playing off one faction against another, and at the same time as 
Robertson found himself ousted from his post as the result (as he thought) 
of an intrigue by the “ gentlemen traders of Athabasca ”’ in order that 
Joseph McGillivray might take his place, Haldane was also removed 
from his post by another and similar intrigue. Robertson had already 
written advising Simpson to mitigate the feud between Haldane and 
McTavish, since both were well acquainted with the business of the 
country, and he regarded the removal of Haldane as “‘ a very dangerous 
precedent ”, tending to reduce the powers of the Council to a cypher.® 
He did not hesitate to express this view, and Simpson, engaged in concen- 
trating the practical power in the hands of the Governor of the Northern 
Department, soon realised that Robertson added to his other faults an 
exaggerated notion of the importance of a Chief Factor. 

Underlying all of this lay the third factor at issue between the two 
men. They both regarded themselves as responsible for the success of 
the campaign in Athabaska and the ultimate defeat of the North West 
Company. As early as 1821 Robertson had felt that neither the Com- 
mittee in London nor the Governor at York, nor Simpson (since he 
would derive all of his information from those two sources) appreciated or 

Chania, p. L77. 


2 An account of this incident is in Letter 69, infra. 
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understood what he had effected in Athabaska. He felt that Simpson’s 
““ victories will be sounded with a triumph proportioned to the supposed 
difficulties he had to encounter ”.1_ Simpson had emphasised the lack of 
previous success and efficiency in his 4thabasca Fournal and Report, 
and no one, on reading those documents, would imagine that the work 
of Robertson had been either well planned or successful. Simpson’s early 
reputation for success in the fur trade depended on this impression being 
continued. The Committee had defended Robertson on the ground that 
“ the old officers and Servants having been unsuccessful in all attempts 
to establish a trade in Athabasca, it became necessary (if the attempt was 
to be made at all) to hire Canadian men and, of course, Officers capable 
of managing them and conducting the expedition ”’,? and had insisted on 
Robertson’s merits at the time of the union. “That was Robertson’s 
position in 1821. Simpson steadily undermined this conception of the 
importance of Robertson’s services, and built up a conception of him as a 
blundering and inefficient muddler. The ultimate result of the process 
was the answer of the Governor and Committee to Robertson in 1834, 
in which he was told “ that in their opinion, you have in your Memorial 
over-estimated your own Services, and underestimated the Services of 
others: 3° 

Certainly Robertson had little opinion of the services of Simpson dur- 
ing his celebrated ‘‘ Athabasca Campaign ” of 1820-21; for he knew 
that Simpson was indeed a mangeur de larde, and that all of the measures 
whereby Simpson appeared to have put the department on its feet had al- 
ready been planned by himself, with the exception of the capture of Simon 
McGillivray. The arrangements for Mackenzie River and for New 
Caledonia were Robertson’s; the suggestion of intercepting the North- 
west canoes at Portage Fort du Traite was his; so were the plans for 
getting provisions from the Saskatchewan (and he had the knowledge to 
state that unless Clarke at Ile-a-la-Crosse were given a definite order 
the scheme would not be carried out). Robertson had realised, and in- 
sisted, that boats must be used, and had asked Williams to consider the 
possibilities of putting Ile-a-la~Crosse on a boat system, which could be 
worked by Englishmen. He had repeatedly demanded young English 
apprentices: he had realised the way in which other departments made 
profit out of supplying Athabaska, had pleaded against the opposition of 
Lewes at Lesser Slave Lake, and he had drawn up plans for effecting 
economies in his department by bringing out most of the half-gentry, 


Cf. infra, p- 146. 4A. 6/19, fo. 47. 
3A. 5/10, pp. 207-8. 
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and by engaging only such Canadians as would take moderate wages.1 
The Burntwood route and the Nelson River as an approach to Atha- 
baska were also problems which he had raised, and he had anticipated 
Simpson even in stressing the merits of Duncan Finlayson. 

Robertson, therefore, felt that Simpson’s “‘ Campaign ” had merely 
carried out his own plans, that the triumphant “ Athabasca Campaign ” 
was adequately described when he said that all that he had prognosticated 
had been verified to the fullest extent.2 He knew, too, that the policy 
which Simpson was carrying out as Governor, of unifying the trade 
and of diverting it from the St. Lawrence to Hudson Bay, was a 
policy which he had advised as far back as 1815 and had reiterated 
m1821.3 

Robertson seems to have been the kind of man who liked his own 
merits to be recognised, but who gave credit where credit was due— 
witness his insistence that without Clarke he would doubt his chance of 
success in Athabaska—and such a man is slow to suspect others of less 
fair conduct. But Simpson was of a different calibre, and the difference 
is perhaps best illustrated by their respective attitudes towards Robert 
Miles. Robertson had recruited this young man for the service, he stood 
up for him when he was accused of friendship with the Northwesters, 
and he frankly acknowledged that Miles wrote his Journal at Fort 
Wedderburn in 1818 for him.4 Simpson travelled inland in the same 
canoe with Miles, used him largely throughout the winter, and reported 
that he was one of the two men at Fort Wedderburn in whom he felt any 
confidence. But he never mentioned any help which Miles might have 
given him in drawing up his ‘fournal and Report. his is the more 
singular not only because Simpson’s Yournal is extraordinarily mature 
right from the very moment when, new to the whole business, he em- 
barked (with Miles) from Rock Depot, but also because there remain 
in the Hudson’s Bay Archives the first twenty days of a Journal kept by 
Miles on that journey, and not only the sentiments but even the phrases 
are those of Simpson’s ‘fournal. ‘The remainder of the pages are 


1 Robertson’s letters to Williams, of 1819-1820, printed below, pp. 258-260 
and 263-273, bring out this point very strongly. Robertson most certainly 
never had Simpson’s genius for practica/ economy, but he had an accurate 
knowledge of the situation in Athabaska, and knew what was needed there. 

2 Cf. infra, pp. 162-3. 

8 Robertson to Colvile, March 14, 1815, A 10/t, fo. 218. “‘ This is the Period 
for turning the channel of the Fur trade from the St. Lawrence to the Hudson’s 
Haye. Cf. infra, p. 283. 

ct. infra, p. 67, n. 1. 
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(perhaps significantly) cut clean out from the copy-book in which Miles 
had written.! The letters which Simpson included in his ‘Fournal do not, 
of course, appear in that kept by Miles. 

Whether Simpson appropriated Miles’ Journal or not—and it cer- 
tainly looks as though he did—his career was full of unacknowledged 
borrowings from his underlings, and it is more than probable that it was 
from Miles that he imbibed so many of Robertson’s views, for Robertson 
had confided his plans and his views to Miles when he was afraid that he 
might get captured by the North West Company. Whether Miles was 
the channel of information or not, Simpson certainly owed much to 
Robertson, and he repaid his debt with abuse. 

Robertson was very slow to realise this trait in Simpson. ‘The bitter 
reports to Colvile were unsuspected by him, and he bore Simpson nothing 
but goodwill. But in such a case it is often not the injured party who is 
bitter, but the injurer; and in this instance it was Simpson who, in his 
réle of efficient Governor, hounded Robertson on, not Robertson who 
complained of Simpson. 

Since at this time Robertson was ignorant of Simpson’s animus against 
him, his letters from the union onwards are not particularly biased. “They | 
represent the views of that extraordinary man, Colin Robertson, on the 
effects of the union, and on the “ muddy politics of this inhospitable 
region ”; they are critical indeed, but they are not prejudiced, and they 
throw invaluable light on the consequences of the union, and on the 
sort of problems which Simpson had to solve. “They no longer concern 
the vital and developing interests of the Company, as his letters did when 
he was in charge of the Athabaska expeditions, but they are as interesting 
in their way, as a commentary, as the earlier letters are as a narrative. 


2,2, 


Robertson’s influence on the main developments of the fur trade, and 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, ceased in 1821. His letters for the 
period up to his removal to Edmonton (when this volume ceases) are a 
useful commentary on the difficulties of the early days of the union, but 
after that time he was merely a recalcitrant unit in the organisation 
which Simpson was developing. 

Although Robertson had ceased to be a creative force, anyone who 
has read his letters and understood his career and personality must have 


1B. 39/a/19. This document has come to light since the publication of 
Simpson’s Athabasca Fournal, 1938. 
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an interest in the man himself, must wish to know the end of the career 
of this remarkable man, and to know something of the circumstances in 
which he put together this collection of letters. 

Until 1832, Robertson was merely a Chief Factor, ordered to one 
post after another and causing little comment, achieving the routine 
duties of his post and accomplishing little worthy of remark. He spent 
but a year at Edmonton, and was then ordered back to take charge of the 
Norway House District for a year. From here he was transferred in 
1824 to take charge of Fort Churchill and the Churchill District, and 
was continued in this post during 1825-6. Here he organised a survey 
and report on the Churchill River navigation! which shows the grasp of 
the situation which he still retained. 

Meantime, Robertson had come home to England in the Prince of 
Wales in 1825, to arrange for the education of his eldest son, Colin. 
He had married a half-breed woman, Theresa Chalifoux, and their son 
was born on September 10, 1820.2. This may in part explain why, in 
1820, Robertson was so anxious not to retire from the fur trade, but to 
end his days in Canada. Whether it was his wife who made it necessary 
for him to remain in Canada or not, his family circumstances certainly 
were now a dragon him. From 1817 onwards he had been contributing 
to the support of his orphan niece, Miss Nason: he had purchased a 
farm for her at Argenteuil with Selkirk’s help, had leased it to two 
Scottish farmers, and had saved it from the wreck of his own concerns. 
Miss Nason returned with him to Canada in 1821, but soon sailed for 
England again and thenceforth was a constant drain on his meagre 
resources. A ‘‘ mental derangement ”’ was now discernible in her, she 
was “‘ ambitious always for Gaiety and high life ”, and although enjoying 
excellent health, she ultimately had to be kept in an asylum—at Robert- 
son’s expense. His stepmother, too, was now receiving £40 a year from 
him, from 1825 onwards he had the costs of a private school at Aberdeen 
for his son, and by 1832 he had also made himself responsible for the 
education of his two half-brothers, William and Patrick, as surgeons at 
Aberdeen. 

The financial difficulties of his family affairs were not the only handi- 
cap on him in these years, although they were such that by June 1, 1822, 
he was overdrawn in his account by £817 5s. 14.,3 by March, 1823, 
he was overdrawn by £900, and by 1828 he was indebted to the 

Bels7/ra, p. 177, 0. 2. 

2 On Robertson’s death there was considerable argument as to the exact date 
of the marriage, and it was decided that young Colin was born in wedlock. 


PA. 16/39, fo. 503. 2 A071, fo..133d. 
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Company for the sum of £1,177 10s. 74.1 His wife has left little evidence 
of her qualities, but Robertson was enough of a devoted husband to arouse 
comment in the fur trade, where his solicitude for the comfort of his 
family was counted against him. He had been happy to get back to 
Norway House in 1823 because of his family, and had started to settle 
down to family life there “‘ thinking, no doubt, his lease of that insignifi- 
cant place will be continued to him untill the end of the concern”. 
Donald McKenzie wrote to Simpson at this time that “‘ wheresoever his 
swarthy idol resides it will ever be the haven of his wishes.... A pity 
it is that one of our factors should turn out so frail and unserviceable ”’. 

From Churchill Robertson was transferred to Island Lake, in charge 
of the district, in 1826; he remained in charge of that district until 1830, 
although his post was changed from Island Lake to Oxford House in 
1828. Whilst he was here he submitted his plans for a winter road to 
the Red River Colony, and had them approved by the Council. “The 
idea had long been in the air. “The Committee had approved of it as far 
back as 1813, and had intended then to import reindeer to be used on it.? 
Selkirk had been keen on the notion, though Miles Macdonell thought 
‘<A land road will be a very difficult matter to accomplish ”, and Robert- _ 
son had thought in 1816 that “there ought to be a Depot at the last 
Portage, the Rock, and considerable benefit would result by cutting a 
winter road from this Portage to Swampy Lake ”’.4 He later worked out 
complete plans for a road to the colony, and decided that such a road was 
a necessity if it was ever to find a market for its produce. River naviga- 
tion could be made adequate for the fur trade if only the Company could 
be stirred from its “‘ degrading state of inactivity ”, but for the colony a 
road was a necessity.® 

At Oxford House Robertson was put in charge of the scheme for a 
road, but by 1830, when Simpson visited him there, the Governor re- 
ported that ‘‘ Robertson has be deviled the Winter Road, incurred much 
expense, destroyed a great deal of provisions, damaged most of the [pieces], 
150 still remaining in the woods. Killed 6 of the Oxen, in short has 
made an infinite jumble of the business and confused and confounded 
every thing connected with it. He goes to Swan River.” ® The inefh- 
ciency of which Robertson was capable had evidently had full scope, and 


AoA 10/59, 50. 135. 

BCh. 47, Po 90, 1:3. 

SA. /6/18, fo. 104. 

4 Cf. infra, p. 46; Robertson’s Diary, July 6, 1816. 
5 Ibid., August 21, 29, 31, 1816. Cf. infra, p. 46. 
$B. 135/c/2, July 30, 1830. 
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his usefulness even as an ordinary Chief Factor was clearly under 
suspicion by now. 

Simpson, who was accompanied by his wife, Frances, on this visit to 
Oxford House, noted that “we were very politely received by Mr. 
Robertson, but his Lady did not make her appearance ”.1_ Robertson’s 
lady was destined to make the rift between the two men even wider than 
it had by now become. In 1830 and 1831 Robertson was at Fort Pelly, 
in charge of the Swan River District, a post which was meant to be 
evacuated in the summer months, and in the summer of 1831 Robertson 

and Simpson came to an open issue. “The subject was Mrs. Robertson 
and her position in the society which was growing up in the Red River 
Settlement. Simpson’s account of the situation speaks for itself. ‘‘ Robert- 
son brought his bit of Brown with him to the Settlement this Spring in 
hopes that she would pick up a few English manners before visiting the 
civilised world; but it would not do—I told him distinctly the thing was 
impossible, which mortified him exceedingly. ... He takes his departure 
I understand tomorrow mortified and chagrined beyond description. . . . 
He is without exception the most trifling frivolous man I ever saw.” 2 
There can be little doubt that by this time Robertson’s conduct was 
foolish and trifling, and that he was of little use for any of the routine 
work which would be given to him in the fur trade. But as far as his 
family relations were concerned he was at least honourable and loyal, 
and that such a man should be told by George Simpson that “ I make a 
determined stand in respect of Non-intercourse in the Family way ” ° 
must have been galling in the extreme. For Simpson’s first daughter 
by a half-breed woman was born in October, 1821;4 she must have been 
begotten during Simpson’s first winter in the country, and was by no 
means his only child born out of wedlock. 

At this time Robertson, slighted and muddled, was intending to return 
to England in order “‘ to ask the Governor and Committee’s consent to 
retire and retain his full interest in the concern until the end of the lease ”’. 
He made all arrangements to travel, but at the last moment was com- 
pelled to cancel the journey owing to illness. The illness appears to have 
been some kind of heart attack, which left him paralysed down his left 
side. He never afterwards recovered his full health, and had this addi- 
tional disadvantage to struggle with for the rest of his life. 

1 [bid., July 10, 1830. 

2 [bid., Simpson to J. G. McTavish, August 15, 1831. 

3 [éid., Simpson to J. G. McTavish, January 3, 1832. 

a One ape 

5B. 135/c/z. Simpson to J. G. McTavish, December 2, 1832. 
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As for Robertson’s notion of retiring and yet keeping his full share in 
the concern, it roused Simpson to sardonic mirth. But when the Com- 
mittee had wanted Robertson to go inland in 1819 they had told him 
that they were contemplating a “ plan by which those officers who have 
accomplished important objects of permanent benefit shall continue to 
receive a certain emolument for a period of years after they retire from 
active employment ”,! and when the union was effected Colvile had told 
him expressly that “‘ when you retire you will be entitled to retain one 
half or a single share for a period of years”’.2 There was therefore 
nothing so very odd in Robertson’s idea, although it would not be possible 
under the Deed Poll unless the Governor of the Northern Department 
and the Chief Factors assented to it. “The promises made during the 
opposition, however, were now regarded as being over-ruled by the 
terms of the Deed Poll, and the letter which Robertson sent when he 
found it impossible to travel merely evoked the reply that “ however 
highly the Directors of the Company may appreciate your services or 
any other Chief Factors, that there is no Power vested in them to grant 
that which you request.” * 

Robertson, meantime, anticipating a more favourable answer, was 
making all sorts of ridiculous plans for his family and himself. He had 
meant to take his wife home for the benefit of education; he now hoped 
to get a clergyman out as family chaplain, a clergyman’s daughter as 
governess, and had his head * crammed with 50 other equally ridiculous 
notions ”.4 Simpson began to wonder whether he was not really mad 
“as although confined to a Sick Room and unable to render himself the 
least assistance he speaks as largely as ever—he has ordered his Family 
down to Canada and the whole host of his miserable Relations from 
Scotland to settle around him on his wonderfully improved and im- 
mensely valuable property.” ° Robertson, already over a thousand 
pounds in debt to the Company, was allowed to overdraw to the extent 
of another £500 or £600, and spent the money on building a home to 
which to retire, ‘‘ Gibraltar Cottage ” at Montreal. 

The Committee, however, was quite firm about not allowing him to 
retain a full share of the trade in retirement, and by the middle of 1834 
Robertson had to begin to pretend to make ready to return inland, al- 
though his health obviously was too bad to make the journey possible. 


1 A. 6/19, fo. 72. 

2 Colvile to Robertson, February 6, 1821. Robertson’s Corres. 
8 A. 5/10, fo. 75- 

4B.135/c/z. Simpson to J. G. McTavish, January 3, 1832. 
5B. 135/c/2. Simpson to J. G. McTavish, May 4, 1833. 
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His plight even moved Simpson to exclaim that he was “ quite at a loss 
what to say or to recommend in regard to this poor helpless Unfortunate 
Man”? An interim solution was found by the London Committee 
which, whilst insisting that if Robertson chose to retire the utmost which 
he could expect would be a half share in the trade for seven years after 
his retirement, said that he could continue to enjoy a full share until he 
retired, and extended his leave for another year in view of his health.? 

Robertson continued to pester the Committee to allow him to retire 
with a full share of the trade, but without success. In 1834 he (naturally 
enough in view of his position) dissented from an alteration in the Deed 
Poll, which was introduced to enable the Governor and Committee to 
enforce the retirement of Commissioned Gentlemen when they were 
unfit for the active duties of their situation, but the majority of the factors 
supported the measure, which was passed. In the same year Robertson 
tried to borrow another fifteen hundred pounds from the Company, and 
was refused. He had by now got his son home again from England, but 
had little else to comfort him. 

In this year, 1834, Robertson was appointed to Michipicoten, to take 
office 1835-36; but his health was still uncertain, and he was granted 
another year’s leave of absence. Simpson next appointed him to New 
Brunswick, with a competent interpreter to relieve him of the drudgery 
of the business, remarking that “he has long been ambitious for an 
elevated appointment, which he has at length got on the very height of 
land, and he will now have no cause of jealousy in regard to Sinecures as 
his namesake the Interpreter will do all the duty for him.” 4 

But it was not until the summer of 1837 that Robertson actually went 
to New Brunswick, for he was allowed continued leave of absence until 
then. By this time the indulgence extended to him had begun to cause 
comment in the fur trade, and in 1836 the Council of the Northern 
Department had decided that if he should be unfit for duty in 1837 he 
would be considered as having retired from the trade. At the same time 
a resolution was passed stating that any man who, for ill health or other 
cause, lost two successive outfits should be considered as retired.® 


1 [bid., January 10, 1834. 

2 A. 1/58, fos. 182-3; A. 5/10, fos. 207-8. 

2A. 6/23, fos. 169-170; B.135/c/2. August 9, 1834. 

4D. 4/21, fos. 38d-39; B. 135/c/2. Simpson to McTavish, December 22, 
1834. 

5D. 4/103, fo. 7d, and B. 239/k/2, fos. 62d-63. 
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His five years of inactivity had been spent by Robertson chiefly in 
trying to solve his financial difficulties. Having failed in his plans for 
retirement, he had first tried to sell to the Company his interest in the 
fur trade, stating that “I might find a purchaser in Montreal, but I 
would rather dispose of my interest in favour of the Board.” ? Being told 
that his retired shares were not “ negotiable articles ” until he had actually 
retired, he borrowed £450 from Simpson at 5% 2 in order to launch 
his son on a business career and to free his step-mother’s house in Perth 
from a mortgage, and negotiated a mortgage on his earnings from the 
Company with his old friend Moffatt.® 

By this time it is painfully obvious that Robertson is useless, and that 
he has no conception of the state to which he has reduced himself. In 
1837, when he at last went inland to his post at New Brunswick and 
sent in an account for his travelling expenses he received a point-blank 
request from the Committee to state “ whether he feels justified in 
retaining his situation, when so unfit to perform the duties of it”.4 He 
had, naturally, come into sharp conflict with Simpson during this period 
of prolonged leave, and after the Council of the Northern Department 
had expressed its disapproval of his long leave in 1836 he began again to 
think seriously of retirement. 

It was at this time that he decided to get his correspondence together 
and to send it in to the Committee. The letter in which he offered to 
sell his retired share in the trade stated that “ In my last communication 
with Mr. Simpson he thought proper to revert, and in no very courteous 
language, on the duties assigned me while on active service. “Lhe reflec- 
tions, as well as the tone of voice in which they were uttered within hear- 
ing of the Gentlemen of the counting house, were as unpolitic as un- 
called for. This has again forced upon me a review of those services and 
duties, which I have thrown into a series of letters. “They commence in 
June, 1814, and continued up to this date. The second one leaves this 
in a few days, and the others will follow in the course of the winter ”’.5 


1A. 10/3. Robertson to Wm. Smith, October 19, 1836. 

2 A.16/60. September 13, 1836; A. 6/23, fo. 253. 

3 A. 6/23, fo. 304 and A. 10/3. May 27, 1836. 4 A, 1/60, fo. 84. 

5 A. 10/3. Robertson to Wm. Smith, October 19, 1836. Robertson had sent 
copies of his official letters, covering the period 1814 to 1817, to Colvile in 1817 
(Robertson to Colvile, November 8, 1817, Appendix B, p. 252). Presumably 
he had an extra copy taken at that time and now sent in this copy as the first 
two volumes of the letters to which he refers ; these first two volumes are in the 
Robertson’s Corres. in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Archives. They are well 
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It is in these circumstances that the book of letters here printed (the 
third of the series) was sent to the Hudson’s Bay Company. They were 
meant, as the first introductory letter states, to bear directly on Robert- 
son’s differences with Simpson, to support his “ appeal to your candour 
and justice, whether my past life and actions merit such condemning 
censure”. “hey were also meant as a kind of veiled blackmail, for in 
the prelude Robertson says that “‘ should my circumstances oblige me, 
and my leisure moments permit, I may perhaps at some future period 
consign the history of an old and faithful servant to a more pleasing form, 
_ to meet the public eye.”1 In the light of the circumstances in which he 
found himself in 1836, that remark can only mean that Robertson con- 
templated an appeal to public opinion, by means of publication, against 
the treatment which he had received. 

Whatever views we may hold as to the importance of the part which 
Robertson had played in the rivalry of the two companies, and of the 
attitude of Simpson towards him after the union, from the time of his 
paralytic stroke in 1832 he seems to have met not only fair but generous 
treatment. In 1837, whilst he was making a pretence of managing the 
business of New Brunswick, which had been converted into an indepen- 
dent district solely for his accommodation, and whilst he was wrangling 
with the Committee about bringing his family inland in the Company’s 
canoes, the Committee was deciding to take advantage of his wish to 
sell his retired share in order to persuade him to retire altogether. “They 
decided that they would purchase his active share of 2/85ths of the Out- 
fit for 1839 and his retired share of 1/85th for the next six years at a 
valuation based on the profits of the past four years, and would pay over 
the balance after deducting the prospective interest. “This would enable 
Robertson to meet the mortgages on his property at Montreal and to 
pay his other debts.? With this, they stated that “* should you assent to 
this in writing it will be considered a formal notice of retirement and 
acted upon accordingly.” 

This resolution of December 29, 1837, went to New Brunswick by 
way of Moose, and Robertson had not yet heard of it in June, 1838. 
Meantime he had borrowed a further £500 from Simpson and Keith, 
was faced with urgent creditors in Montreal, and had felt bitterly the 


written and carefully arranged. The third volume, which is here printed, 
consisted of private letters; it was hurriedly got together for this purpose, was 
the work of indifferent copyists, and was obviously the product of a different 
period from the neat letters of the first two volumes. From page 47 onwards, 
the paper in the book bears a water-mark dated 1834. 

Ci niii1a; P- Ze 2A. 6/24, fo. 148d. 3 A. 6/24, fos. 130-1 30d. 
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fact that his wife had not been able to keep her home together there, but 
had sold much of the furniture and had made her way to New Brunswick 
with his son and one daughter. When he heard of the Committee’s 
offer, Robertson closed with it; his resignation was accepted in October, 
1838, and his retired share in the trade was purchased for the lump sum 
of £2,693 35. 34.1 Robertson was to retire, under this arrangement, 
after the Outfit for 1839. He would in any case have had to spend 
winter 1838-39 inland, but he was allowed a further year’s leave, 1839- 
40, preparatory to his retirement. 

He accordingly brought his family out in June, I 839, and was deemed 
to have retired on June 1, 1840. 

Immediately, his circumstances were such that Simpson moved the 
London Committee and the Council of Factors to allow him a grant of 
£100 a year from the pension fund. The proceeds of the sale of his 
retired share seem to have gone entirely in freeing his property, and 
“broken down as he is in health and constitution, with very inadequate 
means for the support in any degree of comfort of himself and family, 
seem to render him a fit object for the bounty of the Concern ae 

The pension was granted in 1841, and the first payment must have 
been a timely windfall. For Robertson, who had just decided that he 
could no longer support his niece, Miss Nason, and had asked the Com- 
mittee to get her nominated to a charitable asylum, had managed at 
great cost to get himself made a Member of Parliament. Commenting 
on the absurdity of the situation, J. D. Cameron wrote that “ the 
Governor Genl. has been performing wonders in the Canadas—He has 
turned blundering Chief Factor Colin Robertson into an M.P. This 
poor man will require the hundred a year which the Gov. and Committee 
wish to allow him in order to make up for the thousand Pounds or more 
which he must have spent in his contested election.” # 

In full possession of his faculties, Robertson might have made an able 
politician; but his tenure of office was short-lived, for on February 3, 
1842, he was flung from his carriole and died the following day. His 
estate was estimated to be worth from five to six thousand pounds, but 
there were about £2,400 worth of debts to be cleared off.* For Robert- 
son’s establishment was a generous one. He had indeed borrowed a 
thousand pounds for his election expenses, and his children had both a 
tutor and a sub-tutor at this time. His wife had died in the previous 

1A, 1/61, fos. 34-35. 2 Ded/2gs fos's5 3 Ba25e cit 

3G, P. de T. Glazebrook (ed.), The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821-43 
(Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1938), p. 345. 

4A. 11/21. Chief Factor James Keith to William Smith, February 19, 1842. 
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year, but Robertson left seven children, of whom the eldest, Colin, had 
just attained his majority, but had not learned any habits of industry. 
To him the Governor and Committee offered a post as an apprentice 
clerk, only to be refused because the young man was equipping himself 
as a country store-keeper, for which he solicited help. “The Committee’s 
idea of offering young Colin a post had been to lessen the number of 
claimants on the estate, but his refusal left the small property to be divided 
amongst seven. So after all his striving to preserve his property intact 
for his children, Robertson left them poorly enough provided for, and it 
_ was well for them that Moffatt, who had always taken a lively interest 
in the family, proposed to continue to do so. 

It was an end over which it is needless to lament. Robertson’s con- 
structive work had been done by 1821, his competence was gone by 
1832. Since that time he had been useless to the fur trade, and had been 
living in the past, demanding acknowledgment in his dotage for the feats 
of his vigorous manhood. As ever, he refused to recognise his limitations, 
maintained an expensive establishment, planned extensively and enthusi- 
astically for the future, and embarked on a political career. “That he 
died so soon after his retirement is perhaps unfortunate, but had he lived 
longer it was almost inevitable that he would merely have brought him- 
self further into disrepute and would further have dissipated his children’s 
patrimony. For in old age he retained that active interest in life, and 
that incurable and facile optimism which the puritanical call ‘‘ Vanity ” 
—and filled with ‘‘ Vanity ” he met his death. ‘“‘ It was a lamentable 
end I would venture to say—that on receiving the Fatal Blow which 
deprived him of sense—he was more under the influence of Vanity than 
of the thoughts of Death—Such an End is truly dreadful, and an awful 
warning to the Careless and indifferent.” + So wrote that “ strictly 
correct” man, J. D. Cameron, of the death of Colin Robertson. 


24, 

In 1814 Robertson had meant to serve the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 
an independent capacity, for one year only. Actually he had managed to 
leave their employment only on the eve of his death, and he was indeed 
“an old and faithful servant ” by that time. It is but natural that the 
last twenty years of his service should dwarf the first seven, and should 
leave the impression of the frothy trifling man who was such a bugbear 
to Simpson. The faults were certainly there in Robertson throughout 


1 Glazebrook, Hargrave Correspondence, p. 399. 
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his career; but there were merits also, merits as a fur trader and merits 
as a generous and loyal man. The miasma of the years after his paralytic 
stroke should not obscure the force of his penetration during his first 
seven years in the service, nor his competence for the first ten years of 
the union. With all his faults, he left behind him loyal friends who 
cared for his children. 

This letter book was put together by Robertson with the express 
object of proving that he had once played an active and formative part 
in the history of the Company, a part which no one else could have 
played. A study of the book leaves the conviction that Robertson was 
right in his contention; but it leaves the conviction, also, that some such 
vindication was well needed. For this selection of letters shows the 
mentality of the man in 1836, capable of shrewdness, but equally capable 
of the wildest inconsequence and, above all, convinced that his claims 
on the Company are such that they can never be liquidated. Such a 
man, however great his services, would need to state his own claims, for 
no other partisan could give him the credit, unalloyed by criticism, which 
he thinks his due. 

There can be no serious doubt of the formative part which Robertson 
played during the vital period of the history of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany; no doubt, either, of the folly and mismanagement of which he 
was capable. In his letters he does much to vindicate his claim to recog- 
nition, but the motives which actuated him are kept in the background. 
Such men as Robertson seldom dwell on the motives for their actions, 
for they are men who are swayed by mixed motives; they seek good, 
but they seek their own good too. With Robertson at least this was true, 
and Coltman saw the type of man with whom he had to deal when he 
said of Robertson’s deposition that ‘‘ The probability is, that Robertson 
was actuated by a variety of motives predominating in his mind accord- 
ing to circumstances, of which sometimes one and sometimes another 
might naturally be mentioned by him as the causes of his particular pro- 
ceedings.”’ 1 

It was a shrewd verdict, true of the whole of Robertson’s career. 
Always there is something rather exalted—indignation at the treatment 
of the Indians or at the attacks on Selkirk—but there are personal feel- 
ings involved too. His bitter opposition was partly that of the servant 
who had left the North West Company in disgust, but partly that of the 
adventurer who saw his one chance of realising his life’s ambition by 
successful opposition. For from first to last Robertson yearned to see 
himself established at Montreal as the agent of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


1 Blue Book, 1819, p. 176. 
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pany. In the final analysis of motive it is probable that the venture 
which saved the Hudson’s Bay Company from surrender, saved the Red 
River Colony, deflected the fur trade route from the St. Lawrence to 
the Bay and made possible the “‘ Empire ” of George Simpson, was due 
to the fact that Colin Robertson was haunted by a desire to see himself 
a Montreal merchant. 


wilh 
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To Andrew Colville and ‘fohn Halkett Esquires 
Members of the Committee of 
The Honorable The Hudsons Bay Company 


GENTLEMEN, 

The following letters in their present rude and unpruned 
state were written by me chiefly on the spur of the moment, 
being copied from my daily journal! which I was in the habit 
of keeping while in the employ of the Hudsons Bay Company, 
and I cannot offer them without an apology for their very great 
imperfections and defects. 

I have contented myself with a simple enumeration of the 
events that have fallen under my notice, and the sufferings I 
have endured both before and after the junction.’ 

I had nearly completed the first volume® of the series, 
extending from June 1814 to 1817, when I was advised to 
postpone them for some time, owing to the delicate situation 
I found myself placed in relation to the melancholy events of 
Red River, while some of the principal Actors in those scenes 
are now in the confidence of the [Committee. ] 

In the second or more properly speaking the third volume, 
which will appear some time in January,‘ I have entered more 
into minutiae than I at first intended, from the frequent mis- 
understandings that have taken place between the Company’s 


1This daily journal is not in the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Copies of a diary of Robertson are available but they contain no correspondence, 
cf. H.B.C. Arch., Robertson’s Diary, May 22, 1814, to December 16, 1817; 
Public Archives of Canada, Selkirk Papers, pp. 17333-17821, July 1, 1815, to 
December 16, 1817; idid., pp. 1711-1725, September 8, 1815, to October 12, 
1815, another version for legal purposes. 

2 The coalition of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company 
on March 26, 1821. 

3H.B.C. Arch., Robertson’s Correspondence; cf. Introduction, p. CXXV1 3 
Appendix, p. 252. 

41837, cf. Introduction, p. cxxvl. 
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representative? and myself; and I appeal to your candour 
and justice, whither my past life and actions merit such con- 
demning censure. 

I have omitted many historical and statistical accounts of 
that interesting country, but which a recurrence to my Memo- 
randum will amply furnish me, and should my circumstances 
oblige me, and my leisure moments permit I may perhaps at 
some future period, consign the history of an old and faithful 
servant, to a more pleasing form, to meet the public eye. 


No. 1 
Montreal, 1 Sepiember, 1817? 


I have frequently had occasion to reflect on the justness of 
your remark “that | should always mingle with my ardent 
expectations, a few grains of dissapointment to enable me to 
bear the reverses of fortune.” You may therefore judge, my 
dear I., how keenly I felt the force of your advice when on 
my arrival at this place (as a recompence for my past labours) 
I was about to be furnished with lodgings at the expense of 
Government. 

In my letter from Moose dated the third April, I stated 
the number of Enditements, that had been got up against me 
by the Courts of Canada, and also mentioned my determination 
to meet them, rather than return to England with such a load 
of accusations on my back; but as you are fully acquainted 
with the whole of my proceedings, since I parted with you in 


1 George Simpson, cf. Introduction, pp. CXXVI-CXXVIl. 

2 In contrast to the first volume of Robertson’s correspondence, the following 
letters in the MS. copy were incomplete in form and were private rather than 
official in character. Only from internal and other evidence may the persons 
to whom the letters were addressed be surmised. “‘ My dear I.” referred to in 
this letter was probably Peter Irving, brother of Washington Irving, the author. 
Peter Irving was in business at Liverpool from 1810-14 when Robertson was 4 
partner in the firm of Marsh & Robertson of that city. Washington Irving 


joined his brother’s firm after that period. Cf. Peter Irving, Dictionary of American 
Biography, IX, 503-4. 
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London in fourteen,1 as well as the motives by which I was 
actuated on these occasions, I am convinced you will rather 
approve than condemn the line of conduct I have thus pursued. 
However, were it not for my former acquaintance with the 
measures and tone of language our opponents have recourse 
to when a particular object is in view, the effusions of Angus 
Shaw? and Norman McLeoud* might have staggered my 
resolution of venturing to seek redress where condemnation 
was certain. “ Robertson go to Montreal? No—he perhaps 
may find his way to the States, if we don’t intercept his retreat 
and make an example of him.” Such was the language, held 
forth at St. Mary’s, which had no other effect on your friend, 
than calling forth a little more caution, than you will generally 
allow him to possess. 

I had passed some days at the Sault au St. Marie when 
Mr. Archibald MacDonald‘ made his appearance in a light 
canoe from Red River, on his way to Montreal; with this 
gentleman I embarked, and arrived at the Lake of Two 
Mountains on the 11th of August, where I immediately ad- 
dressed a few lines to Mr. Stewart ® our Legal adviser, and 
despatched the canoe for Montreal. As soon as Mr. Mac- 
donald had pushed off I requested Mons. Pelliot ® to furnish 
me with a small Indian Canoe, and two faithful Algonquois, 
which was complied with and about midnight I embarked. 


1 Little evidence of this continuous correspondence remains and even the 
letter from Moose has not been found. But one of the first entries in Robertson’s 
Diary, May 27, 1814, reads, “‘ Wrote a long letter to my friend Irving.” 

2 Angus Shaw, see H[udson’s] B[ay Company] S[eries], Vol. I, E. E. Rich 
(ed.), Fournal of Occurrences in the Athabasca Department by George Simpson, 
1820 and 1821, and Report (‘Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1938 and London, 
The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1938), pp. 465-6. 

3 Archibald Norman McLeod, idi¢., pp. 454-5. 

4 Archibald McDonald, idid@., pp. 448-9. 

5 James Stuart was Lord Selkirk’s counsel in Montreal. Cf. Chester Martin, 
Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada (Oxford, 1916), p. 149. 

6 B. Pillott or Pillet was residing at the Indian village, Lake of Two Mountains, 
in 1814-15. He was given an excellent character by J. J. Astor who had em- 
ployed him in the Columbia fur trade, but Robertson was unable to prevail upon 
him to join the first expedition from Montreal to Athabaska in 1815, although 
he furnished provisions and engaged Indians for the venture. 
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When I seated myself in the canoe Pelliot asked to what point 
the Indians were to direct their course. “* Do they understand 
French?” I replied. “‘ Yes,” says Mons. Pelliot. “ Then 
au large, | will inform you when I get to Montreal.” Having 
padaled a little distance from shore, I asked them if they 
knew Seignor De Lothbinier.1 ‘‘ Oh oxi, it is on the other 
side of the lake.” ‘‘ When will we reach there?’’ ‘* About 
an hour after sun rise.” [hey were pretty near their time. 

When I approached the hospitable mansion of De Loth- 
binier Miss Murray the sister of our friend the Captain, who 
was taking a morning walk with the children, discovered me, 
and the young folks with whom I was a great favourite, ran 
to the house to announce my arrival, where I was received with 
every mark of kindness by that amiable family. But time 
was precious, being convinced the moment my canoe reached 
Montreal, the constables would be put in requisition, and 
proceed with the utmost expedition to the village of the Two 
Mountains. I therefore communicated to Mons. L. my 
future movements—that it was my intention to proceed to 
Montreal as soon as the day set. This excellent man ap- 
proved of this plan, and one of his servants was ordered to be 
at the house with a Calashe at 11 A.M.” 

About 8 p.m. my servant arrived from Montreal with a 
letter from Mr. Stewart, and a few lines from Mr. Macdonald, 
who had arranged this business uncommonly well. Mr. S. 
seem’d to anticipate my arrangements by recommending the 
very measures I was about to pursue. I left Vaudrieul about 
midnight, and entered the suburbs of Montreal about 5 P.M.° 
drove up to Doctor Munroes,! as being the least suspicious 
place, his profession making early calls frequent. I was soon 


1 Michel Eustache Gaspard Alain Chartier de Lotbiniére. 

2 According to the context this should read rr P.M. 

3 This should read 5 A.M. 

4The same house in which Robertson had resided at Montreal in the 
winter of 1814-15. Doctor Henry Munro “once a respectable trader for 
the North West Company ” was stationed at Grand Portage from 1796-1805 
and at Pic, on Lake Superior, from 1805-12. W.S. Wallace, (ed.) Documents 
Relating to the North West Company (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1934)» 
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recognized by the Doctor, who informed me that a Mr. 
MacDonald! a Partener in the North West Company had 
apartments in the upper part of the house. I immediatly 
muffled myself in my cloak and entered the door—comme homme 
malade. Messrs. Stewart and Garden ? were sent for and as soon 
as they made their appearance, we drove out to Monckville 
where the Chief Justice ? resided, and arrived there about 8 a.m. 

Whither it was from the early visit or other circumstances, 
the old gentleman looked very gruff, when Mr. Stewart 
whispered “‘ there is no bail here.” However Mr. S. opened 
the case with his usual eloquence, stating the imperfect 
evidence [upon] which the bills of Enditement grounded— 
that I had come hundreds of miles to meet, not to avoid, the 
laws of my country, &c. But the Judge was inexorable and 
concluding his observations by observing, “‘ Look Mr. 
Stewart, look on the face of these bills, can I give bail for such 
offences as these? ”’—at the same time standing up, which 
was a signal for us to move off. We took our leave of the 
Judge, when we got to the lobby Mr. Garden stopped and 
asked me what was to be done? ‘“‘ Done!” I replied in a 
somewhat impatient tone of voice, “ I shall go to Prison, and 
petition the Governor, but the N.W. shall not have the 
pleasure of kidnapping me. Let us drive to the sherrif at 
once. I shall not be skulking about the country like a felon.” 
But just as the servant was shutting the door behind us I heard 
a voice 4 which methought I recollected, calling ina loud kind 
of whisper, ‘‘ Judge Monk.” We had not proceeded a 

1 Probably John McDonald known as “le Borgne”” who was arrested by 
Lord Selkirk at Fort William in 1816 and sent to Montreal to await trial, see 
H.B.S., 1, 449. 

2 George Garden, a member of the firm of Maitland, Garden & Auldjo, 
agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company in Montreal. 

8 Sir James Monk, chief justice of the court of King’s Bench for Montreal. 
This visit was on August 15, 1817. Robertson’s first visit to Monkville, about 
three miles from Montreal, was described in the Diary, November 13, 1814, 
“Called on Judge Monk, saw his niece Miss Monk: From what I can learn 
the Judge has not changed his opinion of the North West Company. ‘This 
upright man has always seen their character in a true light.” 

4 The voice was probably that of Miss Ann Monk, niece of the Chief Justice, 
with whom Robertson became acquainted in 1814-15. 
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hundred yards from the house, when the Chief Justice opened 
the door and called Mr. Garden to return for a few moments 
as he had just fallen on a case similar to that of Mr. Robert- 
son’s. Bail was granted in a few minutes.—There, my dear L., 
you will no doubt exclaim “‘ there’s a nice little cherub that 
sits up aloft and sings for the life of Poor Jack.” 

You see that I have had my troubles for the last forty eight 
hours but if the chagrin and dissapointment of my enemies 
makes any compensation for the loss of sleep, 1 have received 
payment in full. 

As soon as I had taken my breakfast, 1 made my appearance 
in the streets of Montreal. Mr. Thain! whom I met stared 
as if he beheld a ghost, bolted into the counting house, and 
immediately the clerks were on the move, I presume in search 
of the constables some of whom had gone to the Lake of Two 
Mountains. Captain Mesani? was employed to hold me in 
conversation while Lanon the constable ran for his warrant. 
The bustle which Thain and his underlings had stirred up 
was truly ridiculous. They kept whispering in everything 
they met that I was about to be hauled up to prison, which 
gathered such a crowd that I was obliged to step into Miss 
Dupeu’s boarding house, and turning round to Mesani 
observed, “‘ Captain if you have no warrant I must leave you.” 
The fellow blushed and sneaked off. 

Seeing Mr. O’Sullivan ? pass I beckoned to him and made 
him acquainted with the state of the case which amused him 
a good deal. By this time the constable had arrived, when 
Mr. O. explained matters, and with a smother’d smile handed 


1Thomas Thain, a partner and manager of McTavish, McGillivrays & Co., 
agents of the North West Company in Montreal. Wallace, Doc. Re/. to the 
N.W.C., pp. 501-2. 

2John Theodore Misani. In the spring of 1816 he received six months’ 
leave of absence from his regiment at the solicitation of the North West Company 
to go to the Indian country, presumably to report on the state of affairs. Andrew 
Amos, Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada, Relative to the Destruction of The 
Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement on the Red River (London, 1820), pp. 313-15. 

3 Michael O’Sullivan, a Montreal lawyer who was paid £100 on February 28, 
1818, by the Hudson’s Bay Company and Selkirk for his professional services 
(B.134/d/15, fo. 13d), was a member of the firm of Stuart, Gale and O’Sullivan. 
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over to the North West Constables & Co. my bail from Chief 
Justice Monk. “‘ Impossible!” says one. “‘ Astonishing! ” 
says another. “ There must be some mistake,” says a third. 
At last the whole conclave moved off in solemn silence. 


No. 2 
Montreal, September 27th 1817? 


While I was fondly enjoying the attentions and receiving 
the congratulations of my friends, the melancholy intelligence 
of the death of my brother reached me and what was rather 
singular, although known several months previous to my 
arrival, it was only yesterday ? the event was communicated to 
myself, and then mentioned in the course of common conversa- 
tion as if I had been already acquainted with the fact. 

My friend Moffat? having gone to Quebec, and as my 
intimacy with Mr. Garden extended no further than matters 
of business I was at the first instance rather loath to open my 
mind on my private affairs, but the candid and friendly 
demeanour of Mr. G. overcame those little delicacies; for in 
reality he was only waiting an opportunity to make me ac- 
quainted with the real state of my Liverpool concerns, the whole 
of which has become a perfect wreck. My house became 
involved with that of Robertson and Dunovers* and the 
bankruptcy of the one occasioned the failure of the other, and 
to add to my troubles, the Committee are much dissatisfied 
with the result of the Canadian expedition nor are they inclined 
to renew the contest. What is to be done I know not. The 


1 Robertson to Irving. 

2 As these letters were written in journal style, the date of the letter does not 
always indicate the date of the event. In this letter “ yesterday ” referred to 
August 19, 1817, when the entry in Robertson’s Diary read, “ I was this day 
made acquainted with the death of my only Brother Mr. Samuel Robertson.” 

3 George Moffatt, see Appendix A. 

4’ The partnership concern of his late brother, Samuel Robertson, at Liverpool. 
On April 22, 1817, Colin Robertson had learned through newspapers received 
at Moose Factory of the failure of the bankers of that house and of the loss of the 
Survarrow, one of the firm’s ships, on the Banks of Newfoundland. 
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Earl of Selkirk is now at Red River and expected here in 
January. Our opponents still talk big and threaten his Lord- 
ship with total ruin. Daniel Mackenzie ' is even roused from 
his torpid state and croakes most piteously about the injury 
his health has sustained by imprisonment and starvation— 
what a monster they make of this amiable nobleman while the 
murder of O’Kaveny,? one of the most cold blooded acts ever 
recorded, is either skimmed over or mentioned with perfect 
indifference. 

It is astonishing with how much dexterity these people 
vieled [wield] the weapons of deception, as actually to excite 
the pity and compassion of men of some standing in life, but 
men unacquainted with their real character. 

May I beg of you to run down to Liverpool as early as 
possible and inform me as to the real state of my concerns 
there and the line of conduct you would advise me to pursue 
—and my poor niece!? What has become of that orphan? 
Mr. G. mentions, but only as a report, of her having gone to my 
Fathers.t Henderson® I am told has been involved in the 


1 Daniel McKenzie, who had been kept a prisoner at Fort William for two 
days by Selkirk in 1816, then agreed to a sale to Selkirk of the supplies which he 
had purchased on behalf of the North West Company. Later, he was induced 
to sign a “ protest” in which he stated that he had been detained a prisoner 
from August 13 to October 11, 1816, during all which time he was in a state of 
inebriety and actual derangement of mind, and that all papers which he had 
signed during that period had been dictated by Selkirk or his agents. It is this 
“protest ” to which Robertson here refers. Cf. Martin, Lord Se/kirk’s Work 
in Canada, pp. 122-25, 159; Wallace, Doc. Re/. to the N.W.C., p. 476; A. Ss 
Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (London, 1939), pp: 587-9- 

2 Owen Keveny, see H.B.8., 1, 444; below Appendix A. 

3 Mary R. Nason, Colin Robertson’s orphan niece, was left in 1814 in charge 
of Samuel Robertson. In 1815 she was at a boarding school in Stafford but the 
news of Samuel’s death brought great anxiety as to her welfare and whereabouts. 
From this date Colin Robertson contributed towards her upkeep. 

4 William Robertson of High Street, Perth, Scotland. 

5 Captain Henderson, while acting as supercargo for Robertson & Dunover, 
was rescued when the Survarrow foundered off Newfoundland. Robertson 
wrote in his Diary on April 23, 1817, “ I am afraid that poor Henderson’s sickly 
constitution has suffered by the hardships he has encountered. Henderson is 
author of a work ‘The History of the Settlements in the Bay of Honduras ’.” 
Henderson was still corresponding with Robertson in 1821. 
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misfortunes of R. &. D. What possible motive could induce 

this honest fellow to leave the army and risk his all in com- 

mercial speculations? March? astonishes me. Had it not 

been for the perfect confidence I had in that gentleman, I 

should have dissolved the partnership before I left England. 
lam My Dear I. 


ING: 3 
Montreal, October 25th 1817 ° 


I had this pleasure on the 27th Ult. and on the 15th your 
kind letter of March last was handed me at this place. What 
a catalogue of misfortunes, in the course of two fleeting years | 
And you, my honest friends, seem to have had your share of 
them. I see the course my affairs is likely to take. M.‘ will 
work himself out, while debt to the amount of 8 or £10,000° 
will be chained to my unfortunate person, to drag after me 
through life. What a world this is! You remark that 
expectations are high! Do the creditors infer from this, that 
I have made a fortune in the late contest? I have saved my 


1'Thomas Marsh was a partner of Colin Robertson in the firm of Marsh & 
Robertson of Liverpool, formed in 1812 for seven years. In 1816-17 he was 
declared a bankrupt. As a result all the debts of the firm became the sole 
responsibility of Robertson. 

2 Robertson to Irving. 

3 Peter and Washington Irving, whose firm was in the same process of liquida- 
tion as that of Marsh & Robertson. Peter Irving was ill during this period and 
the responsibility fell on Washington who discovered through “ anxious days 
and sleepless nights ” that “‘ Commerce is a game where the merchant 1s one party 
and ruin the other.” Ultimate bankruptcy came in 1818. Cf. S.’T. Williams, 
The Life of Washington Irving (New York, 1935), chap. Vil. 

4’Thomas Marsh. 

5 Robertson’s Corres., Robertson to W. Smith, December 19, 1820, “A 
claim is now made on R. to discharge the whole of the debts amounting 
to £5,264 4s. 2d. The outstanding debts in favour of C.R.Co. being 
£3,962 115. 7d. and it is remarkable that amongst the Creditors is Marsh’s 
father for the sum of £2,622 5s. 9d.” ‘The last amount was probably the 
original capital on which the business was founded. 
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life and that by mere accident. Had it not been for the 
friends of the Earl of Selkirk I would be poor indeed. lam 
advised to draw upon the Committee, but I made no kind of 
engagement with these people.’ I entered the field as you 
justly observed like the Knight of La Mancha. The protection 
they will give to my house in Liverpool, that has vanished, 
and whither the remainder of my life will be spent in fighting 
windmills or gathering Rat Skins is a matter I cannot as yet 
determine. Before I undertake any new enterprise it 1s more 
than probable I shall endeavour to get to England and rid 
myself of this enormous debt but I cannot decide on these 
matters untill the arrival of Lord Selkirk.’ 

Had you accompanied your letter of rst March the world 
might have been furnished with a snug little voulume, in the 
shape of a “ sketch book”? from York Factory to Montreal 
by the way of Red River, and beleive me, my dear I., a tour 
of this kind would have enabled you to silence the unmerited 
censures thrown on the conduct of the Earl of S. and furnished 
you with ample materials to check the overflown econiums, 
which your friends seem so anxious to bestow on the amiable 
proceedings of his Lordship’s opponents. 

I see the trick of involving this nobleman in the commercial 
enterprise of the Hudsons Bay Co. Why was not pecuniary 


1 A.ro/1, fo. 120, draft letter to Colin Robertson, London, April 27, 1814, 
“ T have also what I understood to be your proposal that you would expect the 
Co. to pay your passage out & home & to allow you one guinea p. day to cover 
your expences, but that you would leave the question of remuneration for the 
time & attention which you may bestow on this object, to the decision of the 
Governr. & Comee. to be determined upon by them according to the success 
of your mission. I am authorised by the Governor & Comee. to inform you 
that they agree to these terms & that, having every confidence in your ability & 
zeal for the attainment of the object in view, they will give the question of 
remuneration when it comes before them the most fair & liberal consideration.” 

2Lord Selkirk returned from Red River Colony through the United States 
and only arrived in Montreal on January 31, 1818. 

8 Washington Irving’s Sketch Book was not published until February, 1820. 
It is remarkable to find this title suggested as early as 1817 in a letter from 
Robertson to Peter Irving. But Peter first linked the family name with writing 
at New York, and the brothers continued to be collaborators, cf. Williams, The 
Life of Washington Irving, p. 25 and chap. vill. 
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considerations attached to his Lordship’s views, in the settle- 
ments he formed in Prince Edward’s Island, and in Upper 
Canada? Because they came not in contact with the interest 
of the North West Co. ‘That association has become lords 
and masters of an amazing extent of territory, and without any 
other right than that of possession. It is really ridiculous to 
hear the friends of this concern talk of monopoly, and the 
tyranny exercised under the Charter of the Hudsons Bay 
Company, when the servants of that very company whose 
tyranny they complain of, are pillaged, robbed, and their 
houses burned by those of the North West Company—acts 
not even concealed, but known and encouraged by the heads 
of that concern. Much stress seems to be laid on the funds 
and the period they were invested in the Hudsons Bay Com- 
pany. Why should the purchase of stock in one company 
be considered more mercenary than in that of another? Every 
man has a right to lay out his money as he thinks proper, but 
I will venture to assert when his Lordship became a stock 
holder in the Hudsons Bay Company it was not profit but 
protection to his favourite colony which influenced his conduct 
on that occasion. 

Colonisation has been a favourite speculation with this 
nobleman from a very early period, a speculation prosecuted 
with an ardour which has ruined his constitution, and with 
an expense I fear which will be felt by his heirs.’ The colony 
was no cover to sinister designs, it was a subject that engrossed 
the whole of his attention—and perhaps you are not aware 
that at this very moment a coldness exists between his Lord- 
ship and the members of the committee of the Hudsons Bay 


1 Selkirk Corres., Lady Selkirk to Lord Selkirk, Montreal, Hogmanay, 1816, 
“T acknowledge I cannot swallow the exchange of St Mary’s Isle for your 
kingdom on Red River. Could you deprive Daer of his title you have a right to 
prefer that exchange if you like, but as it is, while he lives you are in duty bound 
to leave him independent at home, and you must allow that it is not to Aim that 
the settlement will begin to pay what has been laid out upon it, whatever advan- 
tage his children may reap from it. This subject always gives me the blues, 
because I never can get you to open your eyes to it, some sanguine calculation 1s 
always ready to answer me, but year after year passes, and we are always deeper 
and deeper in the mire.” 
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Co. from the impression that he is sacrificing to the colony the 
interests of the Company. Were these circumstances gener- 
ally known, even the friends of the North West Co. would be 
less eager in indentifying his Lordship with the Fur trade of 
North America. 

I was not present at the taking of Fort William, but while 
I admit the serious loss that concern will sustain by the 
detention of their furs, I hope you will allow that no other 
alternative was left to his Lordship. These people boast of 
sheltering themselves under the glorious uncertainty of law. 
It is one of McLeod’s common phrases, “ Strike my lads, you 
have nothing to fear in Canada.” When the friends of the 
N.W. Co. attempt to invalidade his lordships warrants, they 
ought to recollect that this same N.W. Co’s agent was strutting 
about the Country last winter with a pocket full of mock 
warrants ‘“‘cut and dry,” and by virtue of this authority 
seizing the Company’s servants and throwing them upon a 
barren island with a few rotten fish to keep them from actual 
starvation. 

I am not aware of the harsh treatment they complain of 
and the indignity heaped upon them by Murion Officers. 
Captain Lorimier,1 who had charge of a party, mentions their 
being treated, not only with kindness but respect. Not so 
with Mr. Clarke? one of the principle officers of the H.B. Cal 
whose person was seized and property pillaged by McLeod 
in Athabasca, and to add insult to misfortune this gentleman 
was handed about the country and exhibited at the different 
establishments of that concern as a trophy of N.W. jurisdiction 
__there were two objects in view in this disgraceful proceeding, 
to break the spirit of the enterprising Clarke, and to deter the 

1 Selkirk Corres., Lady Selkirk to Colvile, December 21, 1817, Captain 
Lorimier “also a Brulé, our staunch friend is really handsome and like a gentle- 
man.” On this voyage from Fort William to Montreal in 1 816 he was in the canoe 
which upset and drowned Kenneth McKenzie, two Meurons and six Indians. He 
was sent by Lady Selkirk with dispatches to Lord Selkirk, in 1817. He left Mon- 
treal on May 3, reached Lac la Pluie by June 6, accompanied Selkirk to the Red 
River Colony and arrived back in Montreal on September 4, I Sigs 


2 John Clarke, see H.B.S., I, 433-5. Additional details of his imprisonment 
are contained in Clarke’s Journal at Fort Wedderburn, 1! 816-17, B.39/a/10. 
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unfortunate natives from having in future any intercourse 
with the servants of the Hudsons Bay Co. 

In the taking of Fort William much has been said as to 
involving the innocent with the guilty, but the portion of the 
latter must have been comparatively small, and among these 
I admit the names of Leith,! MacTavish ? and MacLaughlan,? 
but it is doubtful if even these can be completely exonerated 
from all participation in the plans laid down at Fort William 
in 181s, Although there might be shades of difference in 
opinion as to the means of accomplishing the object, the 
notoriety of the measures themselves were such that none 
could plead ignorance. Duncan Cameron‘ was publicly 
decorated out, in the old regimentals of Norman MacLeod— 
a gentleman who could furnish a military coat and a warrant 
with equal facility—and if secrecy ever was intended, never 
was caution caricatured with so much adroitness as [by] the 
selection of Captain Cameron for so important a mission as the 
destruction of a British Colony. It is true that after the 
Captain received his instructions, one of the partners by way 
of postscript told this military envoy on party [parting], “ For 
God’s sake Cameron don’t write.” But the specimen you have 
seen of that Gentleman’s correspondence ® will show you how 
far this injunction was adhered to. 

It is curious to observe the different tacks the advocates of 
N.W. Co. take in steering through the intricacies of those 
outrageous proceedings. “ What!” they exclaim, “ could 
men of so well known talent as Messrs. Ellice®and McGillivray’? 
employ such a man as Duncan Cameron on an enterprise where 


1 James Leith, see H.B.S., 1, 446. 

2 John George McTavish, idid., pp. 456-7- 

8 John McLoughlin, see Appendix A. 

4 Duncan Cameron, see H.B.8., 1, 432. 

5 Robertson’s Diary, March 18, 1816, ‘‘T have this morning examined the 
private papers of Cameron, their contents are of the highest importance, as they 
elucidate in the clearest manner by whom and by what means the Colony was 
destroyed last Spring, as well as a continuation of the same hostile measures 
towards this unfortunate Settlement.” Cf. Introduction, pp. Ixvili—ix. 

6 Edward Ellice, see Appendix A. 

7 William McGillivray, see H.B.S., 1, 452. 
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so large a portion of character was at stake, or countenance 
the actions they are charged with in certain publications ?” 
The N.W. Co. as members of society, either in London or 
Montreal have a different duty to perform, but their associates 
in the wilds of America! In civilised life they have not only 
a character to support, but are within the pale of the laws of 
their country. But do not suppose them ignorant of the 
crimes stated in the pamphlet,! to which you allude. I have 
no knowledge of this collection of anecdotes, farther than see- 
ing them in print, but I assure you they are founded on facts. 
I cannot help smiling at the tenacity of a certain gentleman 
and the indignity he seems to feel as to aspersion of character. 
Would you beleive that this very individual who now feels 
indignant became by some means or other possessed of a bill 
or copy of a bill drawn by Lord Selkirk, that by mere accident 
had not been honor’d, which bill was handed over to Captain 
Cameron, and handed about among the Colonists, for the 
purpose of undermining the confidence they had in his Lord- 
ship’s integrity. So that if our consequential opponent cannot 
be silent, after such a manly display [of] party-feeling, he 
ought at least to be less censorious in his animadversions. 
The Revd. Gentleman? who has taken up the gauntlet in 
defence of the North W. Co. may aid them a little on the score 
of profession, as [the] word Revd. is a very imposing one; 
indeed it has become of late a kind of passport or credential, 
held up on all occasions, in particular if they are hard pressed 
on the score of reputation, when out pops the pamphlet at 
full length. 
This reminds me of an anecdote related of a young man 
[on] whom nature had bestowed a very unprepossessing 
1 [John Halkett] Statement respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement of Kit- 
donan, upon the Red River, in North America ; its Destruction in the years 1815 and 
1816; and the Massacre of Governor Semple and his Party (London, January, 
1817). 
Pin Strachan, 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Selkirk on his 
Settlement at the Red River, near Hudson’s Bay (London, 1816). For the 
pamphlet literature of this period see W. S. Wallace, ‘‘ The Literature Relating 


to the Selkirk Controversy,” Canadian Historical Review, XIII, 45-503 Pub. 
Arch. of Can., Montreal Herald, 1811-21. 
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countenance which occasioned the poor fellow many grevious 
dissapointments. When out of place and presenting himself 
for a new situation, the moment the eye was thrown on his 
unfavourable phiz, “‘ Not wanted” was immediately pro- 
nounced. ‘To remedy this evil he, too, procured written 
credentials so that in future, whenever a suspicious glance was 
cast, he put his hand in his pocket and produced his character. 

So Adam Macadam? has had his admirers. I really thought 
this milk and water production would have closed its days in 
the suburbs of Montreal, or if it made a voyage across the 
Atlantic it might have taken its departure from some tobacco- 
nist’s shop, enveloping a few ounces of “ Irish Blackguard.” 
The Reverend Gent. himself says he was dreadfully cut up by 
A. Macdonald,? but most unmercifully mangled by his friend 
Adam Macadam. 


No. 4 
Montreal, November 23rd 1817? 


The turn you gave to the conversation last night is another 
proof not only of the delicacy of your disposition, but the 
goodness of your heart. Had G.* evinced an equal degree of 


1 Adam McAdam (pseud.), Communications from Adam McAdam, originally 
published in the Montreal Herald, in reply to the letters inserted therein under the 
signature of Archibald MacDonald, respecting Lord Selkirk’s Red River Colony 
(Montreal, W. Gray, n.d.). 

2 Archibald MacDonald, Rep/y to Letter lately addressed to the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Selkirk, by the Hon. and Rev. Fohn Strachan, D.D., Rector of York, 
in Upper Canada; being four letters (reprinted from the Montreal Herald) ; con- 
taining a statement of facts concerning the settlement on Red River, in the District 
of Assiniboia, territory of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company, properly called Rupert's 
Land (Montreal, 1816). 

3 Robertson to George Moffatt. The date is doubtful. 

4Samuel Gale, see H.B.S., 1, 439. Gale was the author of a pamphlet, 
Notices on the Claims of the Hudson's Bay Company: to which is added a Copy 
of their Royal Charter (London, John Murray, 1819). According to Robert- 
son’s Diary, Gale returned to Montreal on November 27, 1817, from the Red 
River Colony and on November 30, 1817, Robertson “ dined with Mr. Gale 
at Mr. Moffatts.” 
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sensibility, in communicating his sentiments, he would not 
have had occasion to complain of those gusts of passions which 
he himself awakened. It is not by irritating the feelings that 
we correct our failings and the man who takes upon himself the 
office of a mentor ought to reflect that nothing of the vindica- 
tive rankles in his own bosom before he becomes the admonisher 
of others. 

I plead guilty to the first charge my old friend has brought 
against me, but if contrition of heart is any atonement for an 
unbecoming want of temper,! the sorrow I this moment feel 
for even breathing a complaint, in the presence of that amiable 
personage, will 1 hope erase from your heart every idea of 
premeditation. It is true | was goaded by my public enemies, 
tormented by my pretended friends, together with the cold 
reception I met with from those from whom I suffered so 
much; still it is no extenuation of my offence. I again confess 
I acted wrong and hope to be forgiven. 

The other points to which you allude will admit of a more 
favourable interpretation than has been given by your infor- 
mant. The storry of Lord S.’s saddle is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion, got up by the groom or Mr. Pritchard.2 On my arrival 
in Montreal, an ofter was made me of the use of Lord S.’s 
horses, and if you remember, I received an invitation to meet 
a few friends at your house in September last, and on that day 
I think I sported a pair of nankeen trousers; but just as | was 
going to mount the horse, I requested the groom to take a 
wisp of straw and wipe the dust off the stirrups, which the man 
complied with, but with some degree of reluctance. Thence 
arose the story that I refused to ride on the saddle on which his 
Lordship rode. The thing itself is perfectly ridiculous 


and scarcely deserves to be noticed, were it not for the venom 


1 Robertson’s Diary, November 23, 1817, “ Met Dr. [P.] Robertson; I 
mentioned the affair of my lodgings in the presence of one whose station in life 
and anxious mind, ought to have taught me better, but the silent reproof I 
received was such, as I hope will tend in future to check those gusts of passion 
which my unfortunate temper is so frequently exhibiting, so disgraceful to myself 
and painful to my friends.” 

* John Pritchard, see Appendix A. 
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wraped under this shallow piece of malignant feeling, and I re- 
eret even the report of its having come from a certain quarter. 

I shall now make a few remarks on the other causes of 
complaint—my want of attention to Messrs. Burke," Spenser,” 
Herture* and Pritchard. It is not a want of civility, but a 
want of familiarity these gentleman complain of, and | am 
rather astonished they would aim at either: in particular 
Messrs. Pritchard and Burke. 

The first is a sanguine little man in prosperity and the 
adviser, and frequently the actor, of the most humiliating 
condescensions in adversity. While in Red River I checked 
his untimely ardour; in return, he not only endeavoured to 
form a party against me but actually whispered in the ears of 
the credulous that I was secretly aiding the measures of our 
opponents. Burke was equally industrious in disseminating 
these fabrications but he afterwards took a bolder leap, and 
attempted to assassinate me in the chamber of Governor 


Simple.* 


1 John Bourke, see Appendix A. 

2 John Spencer, see H.B.S., 1, 468-9. 

3 Frederick Damien Heurter, see Appendix A. 

4 Robert Semple, see Appendix A. According to Robertson’s Diary, Bourke’s 
attempt on Robertson’s life occurred at Fort Douglas, Red River Colony, 
June 10, 1816, “ While I was sitting in the Governor’s room reading a letter he 
had received from Mr. Fidler, Burke burst in and cocked a pistol at my breast, 
saying you scoundrel, you had nearly got me murdered, the Governor seemed a 
good deal embarrassed. I replied ° Sir, your Officers are in excellent order, 
however Master Burke is fortunate, this is the first time I ever left the Fort 
without being armed.’ I then left the room and as I entered the hall accom- 
panied by Mr. Semple, I met Burke again who had the impudence to ask me 
if I would fight a duel with him. I answered that a cowardly assassin was not 
entitled to that privilege, I then turned round to the Governor and observed, 
that either Burke or myself left here tomorrow, he replied, ‘’That’s a command 
Mr. Robertson,’ I then went over to Gibraltar and mentioned the circumstance 
to Mr. McLean, and enquired if any thing had happened at this place during 
my absence, Mr. McL. informed me that as soon as I had left the Fort Mr. 
Burke came in and began to break down the House. When McLean called out 
to stop until I arrived, his answer was, that he did not care a d3-.u for Mr. 
Robertson, and began to break down the Planks. Mr. McLean and some of 
the guard got hold of him, and turned him out, after this he armed himself, ran 
back to Fort Douglas .. .” 

B 
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Spenser I only know from a letter he wrote when a prisoner 
of the N.W. Co. at Lac la Plue condemning the measure of the 
Earl of S$. and Captain Macdonald,’ and regreting the part he 
had taken in either. This letter was found among Cameron’s 
papers after the taking of the Rock,? and seems to have 
been produced on occasions, when a colonist was about to be 
seduced. Under the signature of this letter, some wag had 
written the word sneak; this was laid to my door, which I 
assure you I am perfectly ignorant of. Spenser is a good 
young man, but easily persuaded, and if an opportunity afford, 
I should certainly explain to him, that I had nothing to do with 
the mark annexed to the superscription of his etter: 

With regard to the sobriety and modest demeanor of these 
gentlemen Mr. G. might as well have been silent on this point. 
Pritchard seldom went to bed sober, and if we are to credit 
common report Mr. Burke on some of these occasions becomes 
priest and in the midst of their hilarities joins in the bands of 
marriage Mall. Le Pance and Mr. Spenser. lf Mraleby 
the word sobriety intends to set off these temperate and un- 
assuming gentlemen against the irregularities of Mr. Real 
may say with Major O’Flaherty, “ Comparison! If you mean 
that little gentleman in furs I don’t think there is any com- 
parison at all.” 

But it would appear my old friend Louis Nolan? has also 
applied for a redress of grievances. You will naturally be 
anxjous to know in what manner I have offended a person who 
dines with me at least twice a week and one who I must confess 
has rendered me considerable service in Red River as inter- 
preter to the Algonquois. And as such he was certainly a 
superior man. But poor Nolan with all his powers of Indian 
eloquence, which he possesses in an eminent degree combined 
with a perfect knowledge of Indian character, is a man of 
indolent habits, careless and extravagant. And if any favour 


1 Miles Macdonell, see Appendix A. 

2 Fort Gibraltar of the North West Company, at the Forks of the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers, was captured by Robertson for the second time on March 17, 
1816. Cf. Martin, Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, p. 107. 

3 Louis Nolin, see Appendix A. 
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is to be conferred on this man for his past services, it ought to 
be done in the shape of donation. He is unfit for active life 
and if he now complain of the appellation of Juzerpreter as 
beneath his merits, | am afraid it will be somewhat difficult to 
find another sphere wherein he can act with equal justice to 
himself and his employers. 

But it is not Louis Nolan alone, but the whole family seem 
to have attracted the notice of Mr. Gale, and I understand they 
are about to proceed to Red River, to correct the morals of the 
natives. If this is a voluntary act on the part of the Natives, 
no objections can be made, but if any promises have been held 
out of favour and protection, his lordship may consider the 
acquisition as a somewhat expensive one. 

But allow me to observe (with due respect to the motives) 
that the religious instruction now bestowing on Louis Nolan 
is somewhat at variance with other proceedings which perhaps 
Mr. G. is ignorant of. Mon. Nolan has left a wife and three 
children in Red River and yesterday enquiry was made as to 
his character, from the circumstance of his paying his addresses 
to a young woman in the house in which [he] lodged. 

After such elucidations which have in some measure been 
forced upon me in my own defence, I hope the counsellor when 
he sallies out to D’Chambeaux! with his Budget, he ought to 
examine the channels from whence he received his information, 
before he attempts to bespatter the reputation of one who is 
unconscious of having offended him in thought, far less in deed. 


INOS 
Montreal, 1st December, 1817 ? 


I am afraid you are too sanguine in your expectations. The 
polite attentions of the Governor in Chief * extends no farther, 


1 This was the residence of Lord and Lady Selkirk at Montreal. 
2 Robertson to Irving. 


3 Sir John Sherbrooke assumed the office of Governor-in-chief of Canada in 
June, 1816. 
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than those points of etiquette, which high birth, and elegance 
of manners have a right to expect. There are some circum- 
stances which have lately come to my knowledge where even 
in matters of good breeding, which all military men are sup- 
posed to possess, have been wanting on the part of his Excel- 
lency. Mr. Angus Shaw on his arrival from Red River,’ was 
invited to dine with Sir John Sherbrooke, and although a 
certain amiable person” was present, it did mot checkthe 
loquacious descriptions of that gentleman, in matters closely 
connected with the Earl of S. It is even said, that he dwelt 
with peculiar emphasis on the calamaties of Red River. 

I am told her ladyship bore all these impertinencies with 
admirable composure of mind, and only smiled at the unmanly 
effort to excite pain. Our little friend the Captain was quite 
astonished his Excellency did not attempt to divert the course 
of these illtimed remarks; for with all his excentricities, his 
predelection in favour of pure china, his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the fair sex, together with all the graces concentrated in 
his own person, he has very correct notions of etiquette and 
that deference due to Rank, having walked in the best society, 
and is a perfect gentleman in his manners. It is not from the 
effusions of A. Shaw or the countenance given to that individual 
by Sir John that I draw my conclusions of his Excellency being 
an old Soldier; but when these incidents are accompanied with 
other matters, I must confess it throughs a shade of suspicion 
on the benefits we are likely to receive from the sound judge- 
ment of this impartial Governor. We want no favour, all we 


1 Robertson’s Diary, Montreal, August 20, 1817, “ Yesterday a light Canoe 
arrived from Red River with Angus Shaw from that place, Messrs. Fraser and 
McDonald from Fort William and our Mr. Burke a prisoner to the North West 
Compy.” 

2Lady Selkirk. Selkirk Corres., Lady Selkirk to Lord Selkirk, Montreal, 
Hogmanay, 1816, “ It was on the 17th of August that I ventured on my first 
letter to Sir John Sherbrooke, who would have guessed that by that bold step I 
was to gain such friends . . . they literally adopted me and the babes, and I 
believe that we know one another as thoroughly and have as strong an affection 
for one another as if we had been intimate all our days. It is to me like a dream 
when I think you have never even seen them, and the formality with which you 
and Sir John address one another is quite laughable.” 


SIR JOHN SHERBROOKE Bil 


claim is justice. And if I can form an opinion from sources 
of information pretty well acquainted with the avenues of 
office, a decision is already given in favour of the North W. Co. 

A certain party dined the other day at the house of a crown 
officer, when the principal secretary did not even attempt to 
conceal his sentiments in favour of these people, whom he 
considered as injured and oppressed. Where such opinions 
are given by men in power three fourths of the world, who 
never think for themselves, pick up these sentiments “ cut and 
dry ” which are handed about in smaller circles of society, and 
in this manner we are condemned without so much as an 
attempt to investigate into the merits of the case. 

As an instance of how little attention is paid to matters of 
fact, and the confidence we have in received opinions, I dined 
the other day at a large party, among whom were a number 
of my military friends, as well as a few moderate espousers in 
favour of the cause of N.W. Co. 

A plate of Berry Pemican+ was produced which was 
approached as [if] they were touching a piece of bird lime; 
when Col. — observed, “‘ What! Was [this] the stuff Lord 
Selkirk gave instructions to seize on Red River?” “ Pemican 
was not seized by Lord Selkirk’s instructions and I beg to assure 
you his lordship was extremely displeased when he heard of 
the circumstance. It was an act of Captain Macdonald’s and 
Governor Auld.” 2 ‘ But Mr. R.,” observed another, “ this 


1H.B.8.,1,4n.; Selkirk Corres., Lady Selkirk to Lord Selkirk, November 18, 
1818, ‘“‘...according to Mr. Justice Boulton, ‘ Pemico is a sort of food that 
grows on these plains, the frog plains,’ this was in his charge to the jury.” Cf. 
Amos, Report of Trials, p. 325, ‘‘ You will remember, the witnesses have described 
this pemico [pemmican] as indispensable to the carrying on of the trade in that 
country, as it will keep for a long time. It is a sort of food which the witnesses 
represent to grow upon these Frog Plains [be procured from the plains,] and very 
necessary for their support.” 

2 William Auld, see Appendix A. Selkirk Corres., Selkirk’s notes on the 
Pemmican Affair, 1814, “In Mr. Auld’s General letter, dated Churchill, 
August 4th the transactions with the North West Company, respecting the 
exportation of provisions from Red River, are represented in a light so widely 
different from Capt. MacDonnell’s statement of the matter, that it is necessary 
to consult the documents which have been sent home, in order to form a fair 
judgment . . . it is evident, in the first place, that the measure was not undertaken 
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happened before you arrived in Red River.” “It did, but 
as I succeeded Captain Macdonald, and became possessed of 
his lordship’s public despatches, which I assure you condemned 
this measure in the strongest terms.” 1 ‘“‘ Strange,” says 
one. “Surprising!” says another. “ Then,” says theiCol: 
with a smile, ‘“‘ you perhaps pulled down the houses too, 
without his lordship’s knowledge or instructions.” “I had 
nothing to do with the pulling down of the houses, but if I had 
been there I in all probability might have taken a part in this 
transaction; but Gentlemen I see the object you are aiming at 
and I am happy for an opportunity of explaining myself on 
some matter which you seem to have but a very imperfect 
knowledge. My going to Red River was merely accidental. 
My arrangements were with Hudsons Bay Co. It is true on 
my arrival in Canada in 1814 I was made acquainted with the 
designs of the N.W. Co. against that settlement, and com- 
municated the same to the Earl of S.? but all that his lordship 
recommended was a semperate exposure of the views of that 
Company; but never so much as hinted at any services expected 
from me in Red River. 

“| embarked in the Spring of 1815 with the men intended 
for the service of the Hudsons Bay Co.* and on my way to 


by Capt. Macdonnell unadvisedly of his own mere notion, but that it was 
strongly urged by Mr. Auld, and all the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
at York, who ought to share the responsibility if the measure was an imprudent 
one.” Cf. Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West, pp. 556 ff. 

1 On this point see Martin, Lord Se/kirk’s Work in Canada, chap. v, especially 
p. 69. Cf. Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West, p. 560. 

2 Robertson’s Corres., Robertson to Selkirk, October 25, 1814; Robertson’s 
Diary, September 30, I 814, “ I have this moment learnt that the Colony on the 
Red River is in the most imminent danger from that opposing Spirit of a certain 
Company. I have therefore endeavoured to frustrate a plan of the blackest dye. ... 
I have received a letter from Mr. Pritchard of the North West Coy., which will 
certainly induce me to send that Gentleman to the Colony immediately.” Cf. 
A.6/18, fos. 273-5, Colvile to Robertson, March 29, 1815. Asa consequence 
of Robertson’s information application was made to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies for protection for the Settlement. Cf. Introduction, p. lix. 

3 A.to/1, fos. 265-9. Robertson set out in May, 1815, from Terrebonne, 
near Montreal, in 20 canoes with 3 partners, 17 clerks, 4 guides, 3 interpreters 
and 137 canoemen. 
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Lake Winep ... met large parties of the colonists, passengers 
in the canoes of the N.W. Co. and Captain Macdonald and 
several other officers were at the time prisoners under the 
charge of the gent. of that concern. ‘The remainder of the 
colonists I found at Norway House on there way to England. 
It was here that I volunteered my services to these people, to 
conduct them back to Red River, and the measures I adopted 
on my arrival for their preservation were the measures of 
Mr. R. alone; and what [I] presume any man would have done 
were he so situated.” Here I entered into a detail of my 
proceedings there. ‘But I understand Mr. Robertson that 
Lord Selkirk not only sent you instructions, but named the 
parties dorbe: taken! up. 1 True, his Lordship did write 
me to that effect, on receiving information of the destruction 
of his colony, and that I had returned to Red River with the 
settlers; but unfortunately that letter was only handed me a 
few days ago at the Police Office.” “ How did it find its way 
there’ says the Col. ~ His lordship despatched a packet to 
me from Montreal in the spring of 1816, the bearer of those 
letters was seized by orders of the N.W. Co.? and his letters 
sent to Fort William where they were shown his lordship in a 
private drawer with the seals broken open but were afterwards 
handed over to Mr. Coltman the Commissioner and are now 
to be seen at the Court House.” 


1 Selkirk Corres., Selkirk to Robertson, March 30, 1816, “ As it is of primary 
importance that the leaders of the atrocious proceedings of last summer should 
not be allowed to escape, I have to entreat your most particular attention to 
secure the persons of Duncan Cameron and Alex. Macdonald in the first place, 
and next to them of Seraphim La Mar, Cuthbert Grant and Mr. Shaw, and also 
of Bostonois if he still continues hostile, together with any others, whom you 
know to have taken a leading and very active part. These persons I wish to be 
kept in safe custody till Mr. Semple’s arrival, and my own.” 

2 Ibid., A. N. McLeod to James Grant, Fort William, June 2, 1816; 
ibid., Miles Macdonell to Lieut. D. Macdonell, Fort William, September 11, 
1816, “‘ An express had been sent from Montreal the rst of April for Red River, 
after reaching the Fond du Lac he was robbed there by a party of Indians 
employed by the North West Company who took the letters from him, beat him 
and three other men who were with him most severely and plundered them of 
everything they had, these men were brought to Fort William in the North West 
Company’s boats....” Cf. J. B. Lagimoniére, Appendix A, p. 229. 
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I assure, my dear I., that little eclairissments of this 
nature, make a greater impression than one is aware of, and 
our opponents have a thousand such channels for the circula- 
tion of their incorrect statements, an office frequently taken up 
by one of their pretended moderates, who opens his attack 
with the cant phrase, “ We are only plain merchants. I wish 
his lordship would employ his talents and influence to better 
purpose than in attempting to ruin these enterprising men.” 

This is the language of a certain party and it appears to me 
to have found its way to the Colonial Office. It is from this 
quarter all our evils proceed. Sir J. would not have dared to 
play hide and seek in so important a cause, were he not coun- 
tenanced by the Home department. 

You mention having met with a hotheaded North Wester, 
who wished to bear down all argument at the point of the 
bayonet. We have nothing to fear from this class of vision- 
aries: it is our moderate, and pretended moderates who tor- 
ment us the most. Our friend the Engineer brought up one 
of these gentry, the other day with a tremenduous jerk. No less 
a personage than D. S.1. He began his attack with two or 
three words in favour of Lord S. which was soon lost sight of 
in a catalogue of accusations as long as my arm; and closed 
his modest harangue by an effort at moderation, saying there 
were many other circumstances he could relate, but would not 
trespass on the politeness of the company. “‘ Patience! ” says 
Pat very ironically, “‘ This is something like my little friend 
of the sth who, after singing a song of twelve verses shocking 
decency at every line, stops at the thirteenth, and by way of 
apology, says he could not sing any more as the rest is baudy.”’ 


No. 6 
Montreal, December 17th? 


When advice is conveyed with sincerity of heart, and honest 
concern in the object of admonition a man must be callous to 


1 Probably Daniel Sutherland, see Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the N.W.C., p. 501. 
2 Robertson to Moffatt. 
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all the tender ties of friendship if such is treated with neglect 
or indifference. But when warnings and suggestions become 
subservient to other feelings, and are made the stalking horse 
of sentiments of another description, we pause before we allow 
them to excite suspicion or distrust. 

With regard to the individual in question, Mr. Robt. Miles,! 
let us examine the evidence on which his character is attacked, 
the principal witnesess are the two Miss Duperys, John 
Pritchard & Edmund Burke; the two first saw my dog (which 
sometimes accompanies Miles) standing at the office of the 
N.W. Co. This I presume may be termed circumstantial 
evidence, and the other gentlemen saw Mr. Miles himself in 
conversation with a clerk of that company; for on such evi- 
dence these same gentlemen accused me in 1816: so that in 
my humble opinion the only difference in these charges is that 
the one was made in Red River, and the other in Montreal. 

It is true I engaged Mr. Miles without any any recommen- 
dations or testimonials as to character, but the plain unvar- 
nished tale he told was in my estimation worth a thousand such 
credentials; he at present lodges in the same house with me, 
and from his attention and assiduity to business claims my 
protection, nor will I remove it upon such evidence as Mr. G. 
has brought forward. Livingstone, my servant, informing me 
that in removing the pillow from Mr. M’s bed a quantity of 
loosse papers fell from the slip, I sent him out on an errand, 
and ordered Livingstone to bring them down, but the treason 
I discovered was a kind of Journal of occurencies, from his 
arrival in New York up to the present time. It depicted with 
all the simplicity of youth, the strait the poor fellow had been 
put to for want of employment, and the remainder was filled 
with expressions of gratitude to my self; and when I com- 
municated all these circumstanc[es] to a certain quarter, 
I am sorry to say that it only lulled, but did not remove the 
suspicion. 

1 Robert Miles, see H.B.S.,1, 459. B.49/b/T1, fo. 43, Lord Selkirk to James 
Bird, April 24, 1818, “‘ One of these [Miles] Mr. Robertson is desirous to keep 


with himself: and this appears to me a very good arrangement, as his abilities 
lie exactly where Mr. R. has most need of assistance.” 
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This has occasioned a coolness extremely painful. Our 
friend Mr. G. may be a very wise man, sacrificed much 
and rendered a great service to our Cause, but in many 
instances he is made the dupe of the weak and designing— 
indeed I may exclaim with the Revd. Mr. Strachan, ‘You have 
murdered me Mr. McAdam, you have murdered me out of 
pure kindness.” 


[No. 6a] 
Montreal, December} 


I am happy to see that our cause begins to excite some 
interest on your side the water; and that favourable con- 
clusions are drawn from the appointment of commissioners. 
These gentlemen have returned from the Indian country: the 
one boasting of having reduced the spirits of the contending 
parties, while the other with more caution seems to decide 
the contest by the weight of affidavits. 

The whole business at present is devolved on Col. Coltman ? 
—Fletcher® having received his congé for inebriety and 
mal-administration. No report is as yet given and it is. quite 
uncertain when that document will make its appearance, but 
whenever it does come to light I may venture to assert it will 
afford very little satisfaction either to us or the N.W. Co.! 

Col. Coltman was not the proper person for a mission of that 
kind, unless Government intended to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion; if that was the object, he was particularly well adapted, 
from his conciliatory and gentlemanly manners; still had he 


1 Robertson to Irving. ‘This letter is without a number in the MS. copy and 
appears to be out of place. It should probably follow letter No. 8 and be dated 
about the end of January, 1818. 

2 William Bacheler Coltman, see H.B.8., I, 435. 

3 John Fletcher, see Wallace, Doc. Re/. to the N.W.C., p. 442. 

4Coltman Report, Papers Relating to the Red River Settlement, (Blue Book, 
1819); cf. Selkirk Corres., Lady Selkirk to Selkirk, Montreal, January 21, 1818, 
“ T know that the Commissioners first report only reached Quebec on Jan. Ist, 
1817. It was carried there by a Capt. Cairns of the 6oth, on skates, and he 
knocked up the Chateau at four o’clock on New Year’s morning.” 
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even received his instructions from such a Governor as Sir 
James Craig, and the Home department aimed at truth alone, 
he might have acted with more decision; but I fear decisive 
measures were not expected, and if there is anything in favour 
of the Earl of Selkirk it has been forced upon his notice, by the 
violent outrages and glaring proceedings of our opponents 
such as the murder of O’Kaveny and McLeods conduct in 
Athabasca. These transactions, if we trust common report, 
are condemned in toto—very moderate indeed! 

It is said Commissioner amused himself for several days 
in Red River in measuring distances, in order to ascer- 
tain the aggressors in the massacre of the 16th 1816 *— 
wonderful expedient! What had distances to do in that 
transaction. Governor Simple marched out to defend British 
subjects settled in a British colony against a premeditated 
attack, already commenced by the N.W. Co. in the seisure of 
one of the colonists, so that distance was as foreign to the point 
in question as the accidental shot from the musqet of the 
deceased Maroni.? 

But we owe the misstatement of this melancholy event to the 
stifled evidence of Mr. J. Pritchard * who, to silence animad- 
version on Ais ill timed advice, gave out that Governor Simple 


1'This should read June 19, 1816. 

2 Patrick Maroony, one of the victims of the massacre at Red River. This 
reference would seem to point to Patrick Maroony as firing the first shot ; for 
confirmation see B.60/e/2, fo. 2d, Report of James Bird, “The insolence of 
this man so irritated some of the party which accompanied Mr. Semple that they 
rashly fired on the Half-breeds who stood round and who had hitherto remained 
quiet spectators of the scuffle with Boucher.” 

3 John Pritchard, Narratives of Fohn Pritchard, Pierre Chrysologue Pambrun, 
and Frederick Damien Heurter Respecting the Aggressions of the North-West 
Company, Against the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement upon Red River (London, 
1819). ‘This avoids the part played by Pritchard on June 19, 1816; see Robert- 
son’s Diary, July 30, 1816, “ Mr. Pritchard at the commencement of the action 
threw himself along side one of the dead bodies, where he lay until the affair 
was over.... Pritchard started up and informed them that he had something of 
importance to communicate, and requested an interview with their Chief Grant. 
This being granted the ruin of the Colony was the price demanded, and yielded to 
by Pritchard for the preservation of his life. In the evening Mr. P. arrived with 
a white flag requesting the Fort to be given up to the North West Company....” 
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did not intend to fire. Mr. Simple was a brave man, went out 
to protect his settlers, and in attempting that protection lost 
his life. 

It was an imprudent step, and on this occasion he appears 
to have been ill advised as far as regards his own safety and 
that of his party; but does this lessen the guilt of the N.W. 
Co.? No—but the advantage they gained by rebuffing the 
evidence of Mr. Pritchard was great. 

As affidavits seem to be the order of the day you cannot 
suppose I escaped without adding to the number; ? however 
it is to be regretted that in a war of this kind, a very painful 
duty devolves on the narrator, in the developement of plans 
before they are acted upon: for lawyers and commissioners 
will not be satisfied with, ‘‘ I was informed of zhis, or I was told 
of shat,” but, ‘‘ Who were the persons that informed you,” 1s 
the point in question. 

In my letter of March 1815, I mentioned that I was about 
entering into an arrangement with Mr. D. Mc. ? to take the 
lead in the expedition to Athabasca. After a fruitless negotia- 
tion which lasted nearly three months, it was broke off by that 
gentleman, under the pretence of enquiring the fortunes of his 
brothers, who were then connected with the N.W. Co. But 
he assured me I had nothing [to] fear from the unreserved 
communications I had made ‘‘ as his name with that of the 
McGillivrays should never appear on the same paper.” How- 
ever it so happened the year following, he entered the service 
of the N.W. Co. 

At the time Mr. Mackenzie made this declaration, he did 
not conceal his sentiments of disapprobation of the designs of 
the agents in Montreal and London, against the Earl of 
Selkirk’s settlement, nor the violent measures recommend{[ed] 
by Mr. N. Macleod, and if my inserting this declaration in my 
affidavit injure Mr. Mackenzie’s prospects, it must be some 
gratification to reflect, his early condemnation of that hostile 
and impolitic measure is now on record. 

1 Deposition of Colin Robertson at Montreal, January 30, 1818. Public 


Archives of Canada, Selkirk Papers, pp. 12538 e7 seg. 
2 Donald McKenzie, see Appendix A. 
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I have received a long letter from March. He has worm’d 
out of his difficulties, and again started afresh. He recom- 
mends a composition but I have nothing to offer. What 
strange ideas they have got of my influence, which he begs me 
to exert in favour of their new business—the poor fellow is 
perfectly sincere, but he has no conception how I am situated. 
Do explain matters tohim. As to my return to England, I can- 
not decide on this point untill his Lordship’s arrival. Captain 
Mattee 1 made his appearance the other day. He crossed 
over from the settlement to the Mississippi, descended that 
river as far as New Orleans, and embarked there for New 
York. He parted with the Earl of Selkirk at the frontier 
establishments of the United States. His Lordship directs 
his course to Washington, and it is reported will proceed to 
Upper Canada, there take our opponents by surprise by dis- 
entangling himself of certain law proceedings instituted to aid 
them on the score of procrastination, a kind of law manoevering 
extremely favourable to a doubtful cause. 

I think an effort will be made by his lordship to force on the 
trials, but not in Upper Canada where the strength of our 
opponents [is] concentrated, but in Montreal where we fondly 
hope to find an impartial jury. 

This very anxiety on the part of our friends to meet the laws 
of their country, is at least a proof of the confidence we have of 
the rectitude of our conduct; still the partizans of the N.W. 
will have it beleived, his lordship broke his bail and rode off 
for the states at full gallop. One of their pretended moderates 
asked me the question the other day. “ Yes,” I replied very 
gravely, “but the circumstances would not have been known 
had not his lordship rode off on a white horse with black legs 
belonging to the N.W. Co.” “Indeed,” sayshe. © Surely a: 
says 1, and Mr. moderation walked off perfectly satisfied with 
the information. The story was soon in circulation, nor was 
the joke discovered untill they began to reflect on the extra- 
ordinary marks of the horse. 


1 Captain Frederick Matthey, see Appendix A. 
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No. 7 
Montreal, December, 1818} 


I am highly amused with the new position assumed by our 
opponents, in their appeal to former times as a proof of their 
amiable disposition, and thus ingeniously dating the com- 
mencement “of the unfortunate troubles in the Indian 
country ” to the wild schemes of the Earl of S. and Mr. C. 
Robertson. 

This plausible kind of reasoning may be swallowed by the 
underlings of office, in a glass of claret at Suffolk Lane,? or 
belched out by the matrons of Montreal after a cup of Bohea 
tea: but it must come in a very questionable shape, to one who 
has some knowledge of the affairs of that country, if it is meant 
to be inferred the troubles were all on one side, and the aggres- 
sions on the other. The old officers of the H.B. Co. have 
every claim to this assuasive appellation from their unmerited 
sufferings, and passive forbearance. 

Where was the Earl of S. when Mr. Black ? was stalking 
with a drawn sword before the gates of the Company’s estab- 
lishment in Athabasca, or where was his lordship, when a 
circle was drawn within a certain distance of their posts at 
Isle olo Cross, beyond which the company’s servants dared not 
step? At this time his lordship knew nothing of the Hudsons 
Bay Co. but from common report. 

But could you for a moment suppose that the Earl of S. 
would risk so large a portion of his fortune in a chartered 
company, or become a land holder, under a charter whose 
rights were thus openly violated, without recommending 
measures for the protection of his property, and the persons of 
those with whom it was intrusted? 

I see the drift in the compliment paid the committee on the 


1 Robertson to Irving, about the end of December, 1817. 
2'The London office of the North West Company was at number 2, Suffolk 
Lane. 


3 Samuel Black, see H.B.S., I, 429-30. 
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score of descernment for rejecting my plans of 1809,! which 
my old friends sagaciously observe gave peace to the country 
from that period untill 1815. This shallow piece of incon- 
sistency is peculiarly well fitted for sowing the seeds of disen- 
tion among the old and new officers attached to the company’s 
service, and I am sorry to remark that I have felt its effects in 
the interior, for there, as Sinclair sings, “ the understanding’s 
weak and the prejudice strong.” But I presume the gentle- 
men of the Committee are too well acquainted with manoevres 
of our opponents, to give them a moments consideration. 

Perhaps you are not aware those amazing profits ? accumu- 
lated between the periods already mentioned, arose from the 
adoption of part of the plan, I handed over to Mr. Auld in 
1810, What related to retrenchment, was immediately put 
in execution, while extension of trade, and the employment of 
Canadians was left for future consideration. Governor Auld 
(as he was then termed) did not conduct himself towards Mr. 
Robertson as he ought to have done in that transaction. Itis 
somewhat surprising, while the agents of the N.W. Co. in 
London listen to the animadversions of Mr. Auld® on the 
proceedings of Lord S., they seem to have forgot this very 
Hudson Bay Governor in a public letter to the DEAN Ca, 
emphatically termed them “the debries of the Highlands of 
Scotland mixed with the scum of Canada.’’4 ‘This is the 
respectable gentleman, whom they now condescend to quote. 
As for the personage of high standing, I only know him from 

1 Cf. Introduction, pp. xxv—Xxvil. 

2'The ‘‘ amazing profits” were : 

Sep. 30, 1810, Loss £31,458 175 52 Sep. 30, 1813, Loss Pra. 2. As Ub: 

Toit, Gam 1,429 11570 1814, Gain £11,711 145 Id 
1812, Loss £ 1,021 659d 1815, Gain £ 4,006 75 8d 

The payment of dividend at the rate of 4°/ was resumed in 1815. Cr: 
Introduction, p. xxxvil. 

3 Cf. Introduction, p. Ixxviil. 

4B.179/b/1, fo. 7, William Auld, Deer Lake, April 8, 1809, to “ Those 
Merchants of Montreal who Trade in the Countries around Hudson’s Bay & 
their agents at their Stores near Lake Superior,” “| Jit is a strange thing that 
the debris of the Hills of Scotland mingled with the scum of Canada should be 


suffered to produce such lawless and destroying effects on the Commerce & 
Servants of an English Company formed long ago... .” 
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a futile attempt to establish a post at Isle ole Cross, where a 
brave young man lost his life and his shameful retreat from that 
place in the Spring; his name I beleive is Howes. 

The retrenching system, or what the old officers denomi- 
nated “the new system,” would in a few years have cured 
itself, simply on the principle that no post was allowed to be 
kept up, that did not yield profs. Now as these posts had no 
more than their complement of men for the purposes of trade, 
they were easily outnumbered by the N.W. Co. When a 
retreat was sounded the Canadian traders followed in their 
wake, with a formidable party which they could afford at a 
trifling expence, having no opposition to contend with in the 
Interior. In this manner did they march the new system 
gentlemen out of the most productive part of the country, and 
would in a short time have taken up their quarters on the 
coast, had it not been for the timely exertions of Lord S. who 
became alarmed for his colony, and recommended the Cana- 
dian expedition, in the hopes of diverting the attention of our 
opponents to a more distant quarter. 

Every measure which self defence has forced upon the Earl 
of S. and at great personal expenditure to his lordship, has 
been of the utmost importance to the commercial concerns of 
the Hudsons Bay Co. and if the reports of our opponents be 
correct, the committee are the last persons who ought to be 
lukewarm in a contest on which their existence as a company 
depends. The plea of Enterprise which the friends of the 
N.W. Co. bring forward on every occasion cannot be disputed ; 
but I fear they themselves will lessen its effect “ by still harping 
my daughter.” I have some knowledge of the gentleman 
who travels with so much expedition, and however extra- 
ordinary it might have appeared in the west end of the town, it 
is no less true than wonderful. I hope I will not cool your 
ardour in listening to the marvelous, when I give it as my 
opinion, that this same voyage from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean, could have been performed by Alderman Cartes himself 
being attended with no other inconvenience than walking out 


1 Joseph Howse, see Appendix A. 
2 Probably Donald McKenzie. 
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and into his encampment. Notwithstanding the delicate 
constitution of the Earl of Selkirk his journey overland to the 
United States was attended with more personal exertion than 
this amazing voyage from Montreal to the Columbia. 

It is astonishing the effects caused by the mere recital of 
distances, and when we pronounce the words Pacific and 
Atlantic, sounds on our ears like the bell that anounces Kean ' 
in the character of Richard the Third. How pitiful these cake 
and basket excursions must appear to such men as Sir A. Mc.’ 
and Wm. McGillivray who used to walk their 6 and 700 mile 
on snow shoes for the pleasure of taking a Christmas dinner 
with a friend, not like our modern voyagers who are drove from 
post to post in a dog cariol, like a packet of letters and enve- 
loped much in the same manner; yet this voyage is attended 
with so little trouble, that laxatives are frequently applied to 
aid the powers of digestion. 

Mr. John Pritchard performed an astonishing voyage from 
Montreal to Red River. He embarked in a small canoe with 
five men in October 1814 and when he reached Abbitibbi his 
canoe was taken by theice. From thence he walked to Moose, 
York Factory and Red River, where he arrived in March, 
travelling nearly two thousand miles. 

Again—I despatched a canadian of the name of Leje- 
mon...? from Red River to Montreal; he left Fort Dear 4 
late in October in company with an Indian, walked to Red 
Lake, there embarked with his Indian in a small canoe, was 
taken by the ice in Lake Superior, from thence he walked to 
Montreal on foot where he arrived about the first of March. 
These two voyages were performed amidst numerous sufferings 


1 Edmund Kean (1787-1833) was a noted Shakespearian actor in 1814 when 
Robertson was in London during April. On January 26, 1814, Kean made 
his first appearance in The Merchant of Venice. On February 12, 1814, he 
played in Richard III for the first of twenty-five times during the season. 

2 Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

3 Jean Baptiste Lagimoniére, see p. 229. 

4Fort Daer at the junction of the Red river and the Pembina river, one 
hundred miles from Fort Douglas. Cf. Martin, Lord Se/kirk’s Work in Canada, 
p- 53; Amos, Report of Trials, pp. 20-1; Morton, 4 History of the Canadian 
West, pp. 550-551, and map, p. 426. 
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and difficulties, carrying their own baggage and provisions ; 
and sometimes the[y] were so hard pressed on account of 
provisions, that they frequently marched several days without 
tasting food. Now my dear L., I defy the N.W. Co. to find 
from the annals of their history, two such pedestrian voyages as 
those performed by Mr. J. Pritchard and Le Jemonae either 
for distance, hardships or personal exertion. 
[eamecrc: 


No. 8 
MONTREAL, 1819? 


The nice line of distinction which our opponents have drawn 
between persons and property,” carries with it no inconsider- 
able weight, in particular when thrown into the scale of argu- 
ment. But those who condemn this measure, are not perhaps 
aware of the motives which might have influenced his lordship 
on that occasion. 

The very individual who is now brought forward (Mr. 
Daniel McKenzie) as the victim of tyranny and oppression, 
might have led the Earl of S. into a secret which he himself 
seems to have ascertained at the expense of a law suit: that the 
N.W. Co. had not funds to meet the damages claimed by his 
lordship for the destruction of his colony in Red River, which 
would not have amounted to less than sixty thousand pounds. 
Representation of this nature, from one whose knowledge of 
the state of these finances could hardly be doubted, might have 
forced upon his lordship’s notice those precautionary measures, 
which you seem to think has exposed our cause to so much 
censure. But I beg to assure you under such impressions, and 
without the aid of such evidence, property has been arrested in 


1 Robertson to Irving. ‘The date of the letter is obviously in error and the 
letter should be dated early in January, 1818. 

2 At Fort William, in 1816, Selkirk had no other warrant than his own autho- 
rity as a magistrate for the Indian ‘Territories. With this flimsy backing he not 
only arrested the partners of the North West Company, but searched their papers, 
impounded their arms, and “ arrested ” their furs. 
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many parts of England, and the illegality of the measure 
never called in question. 

However it is no criterion to estimate the funds of one party, 
from the claims of another, still it is doubtful to me if the 
N.W. Co. are possessed of the wealth the world has bestowed 
on them. I do not allude to the straits they were driven to by 
the detention of their furs, I refer to a tardiness of payments at 
a former period on my arrival in Montreal in 1814. I might 
have secured the services of some able men, were it not that their 
funds were locked up in the hands of that association. Even 
Mr. Holwell! one of their agents was obliged to have recourse 
to stratagem in order to draw a portion of his capital out of that 
concern. I merely state these circumstances, as tending to alarm 
his lordship for the compensation which he hada right to expect. 

I acquiesce in all that has been said in favour of their hospi- 
tality, and will even go a step farther and admit that acts of 
real generosity are not unknown to several of its members. 
There is also a dash of riches about them extremely imposing, 
their residences in London and Montreal are splendid 
establishments, the resort of the first in society in both coun- 
tries; but I fear the only benefits they have reaped from this 
ostentatious display of wealth has been the countenance of the 
constituted authorities of Canada. As to pecuniary considera- 
tions the objections are all on the side of Government: even 
during the late war, in furnishing the means of transport to the 
troops, and conveyance to the general Officers to Upper 
Canada, their charges were estimated below the actual expendi- 
ture—‘‘ we must not be mean” was the phrase—strange 
inconsistencies! While their associate in the North draws 
his hanger and by the right of force siezes a sled of furs, his 
partner in Montreal cannot without an apparent sacrifice of 
feeling demand what he has a right to expect. 

Whither their wealth be real or fictitious, their sources of 
credit must be great to supply this unbounded proffusion 
which at present is severely felt by the friends of the Earl of S.; 
not only by impregnating the various streams of public 

1James Hallowell, cf. Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the NW.C., p. 454. Cf. 


Introduction, p. lviil. 
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opinion, but by choking up the channels of justice itself. Even 
the prison of Montreal has become a place of public entertain- 
ment, from the circumstance of it holding within its walls, 
partners, clerks, and other auxiliars of the N.W. Co. Every 
other night a ball and supper is given, and on these occasions a 
highland bagpiper is employed, as if the sound of this martial 
music would deafen the voice of public censure. But the 
most glaring instance of hardihood, and contempt for the laws 
of their country, is their attempt to attract the notice of 
strangers by illuminating the prison windows.1 You will 
naturally ask for what crimes are these men committed, for 
debt or petty misdemeanor? No! bills of indictment have been 
filled against them for murder, arson and robbery. 

You might imagine, my dear J.,2 in a contest of this extra- 
ordinary kind, the expenses of the Earl of S. must be equal to 
that of the N.W. Co. On the contrary, though great, it is 
far below the disbursments of that association. Of all the 
gentlemen attached to his Lordship’s service, or that of the 
Hudsons Bay Co., your humble servant is perhaps the most 
extravagant ; still my expenditure falls considerably short of 
that of one of the clerks of our opponents. 

The establishment of the Earl of S. is an elegant specimen 
of well regulated economy ; far different from that incon- 
siderate and indiscriminate waste, which issues every day from 
the office of the N.W. Co. and if the contest depended on 
frugality and well timed expenditure, I might venture to pre- 
dict from this circumstance alone not only a decision in favour 
of our cause, but state the period of its termination. 

[vam <£c. 


1 Selkirk Corres., Lady Selkirk to Colvile, December 21, 1817, ““’T here were 
some symptoms of terror getting amongst the North West culprits in the gaol, 
but they are all in one division so they keep one another up, there is dancing 
fiddles and bagpipes, besides feasting and drinking to the great annoyance of the 
neighbourhood, and an ‘lumination the other night, for why we have not 
discovered.” Jdid., Selkirk to Sherbrooke, February 6, 1818, “ Some idea may be 
formed of the effrontery which has been fostered by this treatment, from their 
complaining of the conduct of the Sheriff because he has not allowed a Billiard 
table to be placed in their apartment.” 

2 This “J” should probably be a ate 
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No. 9 
Montreal, Yanuary 31st 18191 


I was somewhat prepared for a novel movement in the 
future arrangements of the Hudsons Bay Co’s affairs as con- 
nected with Canada, and when it was proposed to form an 
association 2 who were to be in some degree under the protec- 
tion of that Company, I thought that men of capital would step 
forward. What must have been my surprise, when private 
adventurers, who, nothing to loose, screwed themselves up, 
and asked to what amount their salaries were to be guaran- 
teed.?! 

As soon as I ascertained these feelings I attempted to dis- 
suade his lordship from further negotiations. However I met 
La Croy* a Canadian trader, one who had shown some atten- 
tion to his lordship at Michilimake and with this gentleman 
the business was again to be opened. Mons. Roy at first 
pleaded ignorance of the business of the North, but one 
question convinced me it only was affected. “Pray, Mr. Re 
are the Indians of that country as in [the] South, perfectly at 
liberty to trade with whom they choose?’ Which meant to infer 
that however reasonable the outfit might be furnished, it must 
be a losing business, if men unnecessary for the trade are to be 
kept up for the defence of our persons and property. | there- 
fore endeavoured to change the discourse, which was not 
altogether agreeable to those present with the exception of La 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, Montreal, January 31, 1818. 

2'This is only one of the many proposals brought forward in the winter of 
1817-18 for the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West 
Company. Cf. Selkirk Corres., Selkirk to Coltman, February 21, 1818, 
“ Within these few days for instance, one of the legal advisers of the North West 
Company publicly asserted that I had applied to you three different times to 
solicit your interposition for bringing about an accommodation. But if I were 
to call your attention to every misrepresentation we should have little time left 
for any other business.” 

3 Paul J. La Croix arrived in Montreal on October 28,1817. Heand John 
McLeod were acting as constables in charge of the prisoners, Archibald McLellan, 
Seraphim La Mar and John Pangman of the North West Company. 
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Croy himself. The shirref’s brother, Mr. Ermatinger,! has 
been hinted at, but I presume he will not give up his business 
at the Sault for a moderate compensation. Indeed no private 
‘ndividual or individuals will risk their property in a contest, 
where property is not even aimed at by the North W. Co. When 
they have an opposition to contend with their object is the 
whole country; they cannot exist without it, and to attain this 
end, no expense is considered too great, no measures too 
violent. Mr. Gale talks of the formalities of law, the source[s] 
of which are at present choaked by the influence of our oppo- 
nents. He condemns every man and measure, that cannot 
be weighed in the scale with Blackstone’s commentaries, and 
while he himself lingers and pauses on points of legality, his 
opinions get vent and are circulated, which has one effect of 
cooling the ardour of those young gentlemen, who have acted 
with spirit in the cause. 

The Earl of S. from dear bought experience has a perfect 
knowledge of the people he has to contend with and if Mr. G. 
would render us a real service, it would be in exerting his 
talents to force on the trials, in the hopes that a legal investiga- 
tion would bring the merits of the case under the immediate 
eye of the Colonial Department. If nothing of this kind can 
be effected and no legal protection is given to the Company’s 
servants in the interior, Mr. G. may recommend the employing 
of cool, calculating men of some standing in life. The 
committee will in all probability have the satisfaction of seeing 
the country and their funds slip through their hands with 
perfect regularity and every farthing accounted for with the 
‘itmost exactness. But John Clarke, with all his faults and 
blunders, is the only man capable of opposing these people on 
their principles of opposition. John was stunned by mock 
warrants and I will venture to assert, he will now with all his 
strength resist real ones: vanity is his ruling passion, and when 
he is made acquainted with the snares of the Athabasca justice, 
woe be to the North Wester who opposes him in future. But 


1C. O. Ermatinger of Sault Ste. Marie, cf. Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the NWO., 
p- 438. 
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according to Mr. Gale’s opinion, John might be justified in 
bending to the authority of Macleod and trusting to the laws 
of Canada for redress, tho’ I fear the committee have drawn 
very different conclusions. What is most painful in this 
business is an impression that poor Clarke has yielded to 
N.W. influence, and his family making no enquiries is 
given as a proof of his guilt. I hope John’s dog has not 
been found standing at the door of the N.W. Co’s office! 
Whatever might have been wanting as to penetration, and 
foresight, we have nothing to aprehend from corruption in that 
quarter. 

When his lordship is a little more at leisure, | shall open 
my mind to him, but in the meantime, whatever Mr. G. or 
other friends may recommend, the company are too far ad- 
vanced to retreat. They must pushon. No other alternative 
is left them. As to arrangments on the basis of a line of 
boundary, that may be adhered to untill our opponents recover 
their strength, but not one hour longer. 


No. 10 
Montreal, 18191 


I am just returned from De Chambeaux and had an hour or 
two’s conversation with Lord S. 

The result of the expedition of ’15 was a painful subject, 
which his lordship opened by expressing his doubts as to the 
committee renewing the contest. The delicacy with which he 
conveyed his sentiments on this unfortunate business, combined 
with the justness of his remarks, struck me so forcibly that I 
could not for some time attempt to reply. When that amiable 
nobleman with that ease of manner peculiarly his own ob- 
served, ‘‘ Mr R. I have to return you my thanks for the 
handsome manner you volunteer’d your services in returning 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, Montreal, early in February, 1818. 
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with my colonists from Norway House to Red River—indeed 
there can be no complaint on your conduct, for wherever your 
personal exertions were concerned, our affairs seemed to pros- 
per, but the moment they fell into other hands one misfortune 
followed another.” His lordship finished his observations 
by remarking that he could not account for the extraordinary 
conduct of Mr. Clarke in Athabasca. I admitted that Mr. C. 
had not those qualifications for the management of so important 
a charge, but he was the best that could be found at the time, 
that the knowledge of that country was confined to a small 
number, and these were directly or indirectly connected with 
the N.W. Co. The unfortunate result of ’15 was owing to 
Mr. C’s attempting to establish Peace River contrary to my 
positive instructions, as this enterprise was not to be under- 
taken untill the opening of the navigation in the spring of 
1816. Mr. Clarke by attempting too much lost all—as to 
that gentleman’s proceedings in ’16-17, I only know from 
report, which 1s certainly very unfavourable. ‘ Disgraceful 
and shameful ”’ was expressed with considerable warmth, nor 
could I attempt to vindicate the arrangements entered into 
with the N.W. Co. agent, but begged to assure his lordship 
that nothing criminal could with propriety be attached to Mr. 
Clarke from the rigour with which he was persecuted by these 
men, that several of the Old Hudsons Bay Co’s officers had 
also been robbed and pillaged by Mcleod's directions. ‘“ But 
they did not give up their property like Mr. C.” This was 
a home thrust that requires no comment, and as you may 
naturally imagine could not be easily replied to. 

I endeavoured to draw his lordship’s attention to the ex- 
penses already incurred by the company and that by abandon- 
ing the enterprise at this juncture we sacrificed one and two 
years of the unexpired contracts of nearly one hundred men 
including clerks, while with slender reinforcement an effort 
may be made, but a retreat could not be effected without a 
serious loss; and another point of no small importance, the 
yielding up of those distant countries would furnish the means 
of defending those legal proceedings now carrying on against 
them. And as this was not an ordinary contest—a contest 
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carried on in the interior by acts of violence, and defended in 
this country by force of capital—therefore a diminution of 
their returns, and augmentation to their expenses, even with 
a small increase of trade to the Hudsons Bay Co., must have 
a powerful effect in bringing the contest to a favourable 
termination. 

These remarks were replied to by frequent inclination of 
the head, while the keen pentrating eye seemed to indicate 
that my observations were not unworthy of notice. With 
regard to myself I mentioned, notwithstanding my concerns 
in England required my presence, if only to disentangle 
myself from the difficulties, in which I had lately been involved, 
still if the company required my services in the interior, to 
collect our scattered forces and push them on to Athabasca, 
I could not with propriety decline, and as in the first instance 
I had made no particular arrangements with the committee, 
I would again trust to the result of the expedition and the 
generosity of the company as a recompence for my services. 
I however remarked to his lordship, that, if on my arrival at 
Lake Winepec, I should find any other officer able to take 
charge of the Athabasca expedition, and that such was approved 
of by Mr. Bird, I should proceed to England for one year and 
return the following. Here his lordship remarked with a 
smile, “‘ Perhaps there might be some of the old officers of the 
company efficient, but I hardly think it would be desirable to 
entrust any important charge to Mr. Clarke.” 

His lordship asked what reinforcement might be necessary 
to send from Montreal in the spring. I thought fifteen or 
twenty Canadians and about ten Iroquois sufhcient.2 ‘The 


1 James Bird, see H.B.S., 1, 429. 

2 Cf. B.49/b/1, fo. 19d, Bird to Selkirk, Cumberland, December 22, 1817, 
“ The engagements of those brought up by Mr. Robertson expire next spring. 
Many of the best of them will I believe retire to Canada, and all seem disposed 
to do so, or to extort from us very high Salaries. I have informed the Committee 
of the probable intentions of these men, and added that in my opinion, about 
fifty men, will be required from Canada next year for Athabasca.” Selkirk 
received this letter on February 27, 1818, and after consultation with Mr. 
Garden, but without confirmation from the London Committee, began pre- 
parations for an expedition from Montreal in the spring. 
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conversation ended by Lord S. observing that he would turn 
it over in his mind, and give an answer in a few days. 

I know not from what source his lordship has derived his 
knowledge of Mr. C’s proceedings in Athebasca. From the 
sentiments he expresses respecting this individual,! I am rather 
alarmed. I wonder if among the discoveries of Fort William, 
anything has been found respecting this man: if so, it would 
only be in the shape of an intended proposition. I must 
endeavour to ascertain this point. Lord S. never once men- 
tioned the names of Pritchard or Burke. He thought John 
Macleod 2 an active young man, well calculated for the north, 
although you think him rather confused—but I assure you (and 
I know from experience) he is a brave interested little fellow, 
if not spoiled by the slip slop assemblage of Madam La Pance. 

Lam afraid our friend G. will be consulted, and that he will 
be sliding in his emphatic appellatives of ifs and buts. I dine 
with Coltman tomorrow, /é/e 4 réte—there is something in the 
wind. I have nearly finished my affidavit? I still regret the 
insertion of Donald’s name; * although he did not use me well, 
[ hardly think I acted right. It is when I lay my head on my 
pillow, I take retrospective glance of my past movements, 
which sometimes rise up in judgement against me—but in 
these dilemmas I call up the Earl of Selkirk, at whose appear- 
ance all twitches vanish in the reflection that these people are 
combined to ruin the best of men, and the only friend I have 
in the world. 

Iam My Dear M. 
Yours 


1 Selkirk had already expressed his opinion of Clarke. Selkirk Corres., Sel- 
kirk to Colvile, Red River, August 7, 1817, “... but it appears plainly that 
Clarke was utterly unfit for the undertaking, and I have therefore concerted with 
Bird that he should be recalled as soon as possible, but to smooth the pill I have 
written to him that his presence is necessary at Montreal as a witness.” 

2 John McLeod, see ABS LASS: 

2 Ch pazs; et 

4 Donald McKenzie. 
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Novis 
Montreal, March, 18191 


I cannot feel the full force of your argument in favour of 
my return to England, to endeavour to shake off a load which 
will increase rather than diminish by putting off the evil day. 
It is not, my dear I., a want of courage to meet the danger, but 
the performance of another duty, an effort to regain the ground 
we have lost in Athebasca. I have therefore determined, 
whatever the consequence may be, to throw all into the scale 
and trust to fortune for a decision in my favour. And with 
regard to the orphan “ that penurious nobleman,” so desig- 
nated by our opponents, came forward in the handsomest 
manner, and placed in the hands of Mr. M. Three hundred 
pounds, which has been laid out in the purchase of land for 
Miss N.2 I have no cares now, no object to divert my 
attention from the grand point. If I return rich I shall 
endeavour to satisfy all claims, if not, they must take the will 
for the deed. 

Every exertion is to be made to force on the trials, no bail 
is to be given, and I shall be the first to throw myself in 
the common jail, from thence petition the Governor for 
redress. What opinion you must have of our courts of justice, 
when thus obliged to have recourse to so extraordinary a step. 
It is not to be wondered, the N.W. Co. should take shelter 


1 Robertson to Irving, early in March, 1818. 
2 Miss Nason, cf. p. 8,n. 3; Selkirk Corres., Robertson to Selkirk, Montreal, 
March 2, 1818: 


My Lorp, 

The letters I have this day received from Liverpool make me anxious to 
comply with what your Lordship suggested, that of placing £300 in the hands 
of my friend Mr. Moffat in behalf of my orphan niece. If you will order that 
sum to be paid to Mr. M. I will give your Lordship a receipt for the same. 

I have the honor to be My Lord 
Your Lordships most obedt. Servt. 
(signed) Corin RoBERTSON 
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under the cover of procrastination, but that Government itself 
should cooly witness, far less sanction, so flagrant an act of 
injustice is almost beyond belief. But the object of all seems 
to be a determination to worry his lordship into what they 
denominate terms of accomodation, or a desire, as Col. Coltman 
says, on the part of ministers to heal the unhappy differences, 
so that after injuring the Earl of S’s fortune, and attempting to 
wound his reputation, the one is to be restored by a boundary 
line and the other by an amiable adjustment. 

Some of our friends are extremely indignant at the conduct 
of the commissioner from a proposition as to terms of accomo- 
dation, the principle feature of which is Lord S. withdrawing 
his support from the criminal prosecutions. This disagreeable 
clause seems to have come from Mr. McGillivray.1_ As to Mr. 
Coltman himself, I really think him a good man, but he has a 
duty to perform, and I fear from some discoveries made by the 
Earl of S. which confirms my former opinions that no part 
of that duty has any reference to a speedy termination of the 
contest, unless favourable to our opponents. Judge then, my 
dear I., of the anxiety, trouble, and enormous expense to 
counteract measures sanctioned by Government itself. We 
have collected at this place no less than forty witnesses, 
brought from an amazing distance at a great inconvenience and 
expense. Add to this the number of gentlemen now petition- 
ing Government to bring on these trials. It is a heavy load 


1 Wm. McGillivray made this proposal on February 10, 1 818, with Coltman 
as the intermediary. Cf. Selkirk Corres., Selkirk to the Governor and Com- 
mittee, Montreal, February 14, 1818, ‘© Some overtures have lately been made 
to me on the part of the North West Company, for a renewal of negociations ; 
but independently of all other objections, their suggestions came so near to a 
proposal for compounding felony that it was impossible to entertain them for a 
moment. In truth it appears to me, that after the evidence which has been 
obtained, of the diabolical principles of that association, it would be disgraceful 
for the Hudsons Bay Company to enter into any terms with them. I trust that 
the honour of the body you represent will never be sullied by a compromise 
with those who under the pretence of trade, participate in the gains of systematic 
villainy. The time is at hand when the true character of that association must 
be completely exposed to the public view, & it is impossible so far to doubt the 
justice of the British Government as to suppose that such a system can be much 
longer tolerated.” 
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to be borne by one individual alone. Still our pretended 
moderates will shrug up their shoulders and sagaciously 
observe, ‘‘ I really do not understand this business.’ ‘There 
are two important features in the contest, which every man must 
understand if he chooses to reflect, one part eager to meet 
justice, the other is endeavouring to avoid by unwarrantable 
delays. 

I omitted, replying to your letter of September last, to 
notice your queries respecting Red River colony, but you 
must not impute my silence to an unwillingness to touch upon 
a subject which has now become so interesting to the friends of 
Lord S., among whom I have ventured to rank you as one from 
the inclosed letter of introduction to Mr. H.} 

No country could have been chosen possessing so many 
internal advantages as that in the vicinity of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers. In every other part of America the 
emigrant must pass his life, in clearing lands to procure a 
subsistence for himself and family, but in Red River the land 
is already cleared, and only requires the plough to yield crops 
of an amazing increase: a poor man in settling himself down 
in Red River has no concern as to provender for his cattle, shere 
he has the finest natural pasture which any country can pro- 
duce, and so lavish has nature been that there must be a great 
want of industry (barring hostilities on the part of the N.W. 
Co.) if the emigrant is not confortably settled at the expiration 
of two years after his arrival in that country. Thesetare the 
advantages of Red River, but it has its disadvantages. It is 
too near the American line of boundary. Swan River ought 
to have been the spot, it is equally fertile and the land is easily 


1John Halkett, see H.BS., 1, 441. Halkett was author of the pam- 
phlet, Statement Respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement of Kildonan, upon 
the Red River, in North America, its Destructions in the Years 1815 and 1816, 
and the Massacre of Governor Semple and his Party (London, January, 1817). 
Cf. p. 14. The second edition was entitled, Statement Respecting the Earl of 
Selkirk’s Settlement upon the Red River, in North America ; its Destruction in 
1815 and 1816; and the Massacre of Governor Semple and his Party. With 
Observations upon a Recent Publication, Entitled “A Narrative of Occurrences in 
the Indian Countries,” €Sc. (London, June 1817). 
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brought into cultivation, and possesses a wide range of wood 
lands. A market is another consideration which I fear has 
in some measure been overlooked. His lordship mentioned 
a winter road} to me the other day but in my opinion this 1s 
too great an undertaking for one individual, and the colony 1s 
too young, either in produce or funds, to assist in the expense, 
not so much on account of the distance of road to be made, as 
the rugged country through which it has to pass. But if that 
country increase in proportion, it must have an outlet, either 
by winter road, or a canal. As to the present communication 
it is only fit for the purposes of the fur trade. 

What is wanted at present, is the protection or even the 
countenance of Government and every other obstruction will 
soon vanish. . Indeed Lordmommust, have had some offer 
of that kind in view when he turned his attention to that 
beautiful country.2. The narrow and constricted notions 
ascribed to this nobleman is a shallow and inconsistent notion, 
got up to lessen his lordship in the estimation of his friends. 
His enterprising mind must have embraced objects far beyond 
the present moment. Cast your eye for an instant on the 
map of North America, run a line from the grand rapid in the 
Sascotchwine to river Winipec, and figure to yourself the 
amazing space between this line, and shar drawn by the United 
States, a space intersected in every direction by Lakes and 
navigable rivers, bounding a soil, rich in every natural pro- 
duction, susceptible of the highest degree of cultivation and 
formed by nature for the abode of civilized man. Would you 
not be apt to exclaim, “ Here I will plant a colony, the climate 
and soil will nourish its roots, and if the parental arm of 
government will only protect its tender branches against the 
cold untimely nips of wanton jealousy, or sordid avarice, it 
will spread in every direction, and its produce become so 
abundant, as to force of itself a passage from the Winipic to 
the Atlantic, breaking down those slender barriers which 
appeared so formidable in its youth.” Such I presume, my 

1 See H.B.S., J, 426. 


2Cf, Martin, Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, chaps. 1 and iii; Morton, 
A History of the Canadian West, p. 538. 
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dear I., were the ideas that passed in Lord S’s mind, when he 
directed his attention to the present settlement. 
Iam 
Yours &c. 


No. 12 
Montreal, 29th April, 1819} 


Strange events since I wrote to you last—I have been in 
prison, tried and acquitted.2 I am now on the eve of my 
departure for the North, liberated from N.W. prosecution, but 
still exposed to prescription. 

I have prevailed on the company’s agents to grant me dis- 
cretionary power, as to the means intrusted to my care. This 
point I was more solicitous about on account of some little 
misunderstanding, that still exists between the officers of the 
old and new service? It is also optional with me to employ 
my old associate Clarke. Indeed I have procured a Habeas 
Corpus for his liberation, should he still be under the kind 
protection of our amiable opponents. As to my concerns in 
England, they must remain as they are for the present. A 


1 Robertson to Irving, Montreal, April 29, 1818. 

2 Amos, Report of Trials, pp. 1-27, Trial of Colin Robertson, Michael 
Heden, John Bourke, Louis Nolin and Martin Jordan for a riot, at a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, held at Montreal on May 15, 1818. ‘The Jury, after a 
few minutes consideration, brought in a verdict of Nor Guiry. 

8 Selkirk blamed Robertson for this. Cf. B.49/b/1, fo. 43d, Selkirk to Bird, 
Montreal, April 24, 1818, ‘“‘ It is much to be wished that his manner towards 
his colleagues & subordinate officers were of a more conciliatory cast. But 
perhaps you may obviate the bad consequences that are to be apprehended on 
this score, by selecting a set of officers who are likely to act under him with 
cordiality, and who may be persuaded of the necessity of a temporary sacrifice 
of their personal feelings, for the sake of the common good.” As for the “ dis- 
cretionary power” with which Robertson was entrusted, Selkirk told Bird 
(idid., fo. 42) that “I need hardly recommend that, as far as may be, Mr. R. 
should have the selection of the gentlemen, who are to act under his command, 
and be allowed to form his own arrangements for the internal management of 
the Department.” 
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light canoe in charge of Mons. Gaison ! leaves this tomorrow 
for Lake Winipic, with instructions to Mr. Bird to send a 
small reinforcement to Athebasca and to collect all the eng’ed 
servants to meet me at Norway House. 

This canoe takes with it numerous bills of enditement 
against partners and clerks of the N.W. Co. A canoe of that 
company left here a few days ago to blunt the effects these 
enditements may have on their associates; but from the 
arrangements I have made, I doubt not but Gaison and his 
Irroquois will reach the interior before our opponents. 

These little ruse de guerres may excite a smile, but allow me 
to assure you, they are of importance, as giving a. . . to the 
spirits of our servants, who I understand are much depressed 
by their late misfortunes. Macleod the N. West Justice made 
dreadful work in that country. 

By arrivals from York by the way of Moose, I have received 
a good deal of information respecting the state of our affairs 
in the North. I fear I must winter in Athabasca. Our old 
friend Mr. Astor 2 was here the other day. He is rather vexed 
about our proceedings in Fun de lac. I was deceived in this 
business—the transfer of those posts was not feigned but 
real. I explained to Mr. A. the mistake we laboured under; 
still he feels sore, and talks big. He is frequently in the 
society of our opponents—how much he is changed since 
1815! 

Lawyers are a great annoyance in both countries, but in this, 
they seem to take a pleasure in giving advice without a fee. 
These kind of croakings has placed me in a very awkward 
situation with regard to some clerks formerly in the service of 
the N.W. Co. After having drawn these individuals into my 
views, and arranged the terms of their contract, it has now been 
discovered, that in some former period, they, according to 
the customs of the country, maltreated some servant or servants 
of the H.B. Co. in consequence of which their engagements 


1Tgnace Giasson. See H.B.8., I, 440; below Appendix A. 

2John Jacob Astor. For the business relations between the North West 
Company and J. J. Astor see K. W. Porter, Fohn Facob Astor Business Man 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931), chap. xiv. 
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must be cancelled: } this is something like the Liverpool whig, 
who, in a contested election was knocked down, but would not 
allfow] his head to be tied up, with handkerchief on which was 
engraven the portrait of William Pitt. 

Adieu — 


INO: 13 
MontTrEAL, 1819? 


“The dog is again at the N.W. Co’s. office.” After all 
the trouble I had to secure the services of ... Mr. Garden 
has this day been under the necessity of cancelling my verbal 
agreement with.... I met his brother this morning and 
intended to have explained matters; but he felt so indignant 
(and justly so) that he turned his head and passed on the other 
side of the street. J am perfectly ashamed of this transaction. 

I am anxious to be off. Spenser embarks in Macleods 
canoes,? this is the modest unassuming young man. Novelists 
when nonplussed for a sentiment, generally extricate them- 
selves by saying #his or that is much more easily conceived than 


1 For example Aulay McAulay. B.49/b/2, fo. 22d, Selkirk to Bird, Montreal, 
May 22, 1818, “‘ Many Years ago, when in the Winnipic District Mr. A. 
McAuley was guilty of some very heinous offences against law.... It would 
probably bring discredit on the Service of the H.B.Co. to keep him any longer 
in it. It is much to be regretted that when he was here three Years ago, he did 
not give information on the subject before a magistrate, so as to be entitled to be 
considered as a King’s evidence. It is not even too late for this, and there are 
other cases in which such a step might be confidently recommended.” Cf. 
E.8/6, 1811-19, Pritchard’s Deposition. McAulay and others “ committed a 
variety of Criminal violences. Sometimes armed parties boarded the Hudson’s 
Bay Boats and forced them to return to the Sea Coast. At other times they 
plundered and burnt the trading houses of that Company, wounding and other- 
wise ill treating the Servants who rose in defence of their Masters property. 
These outrages were continued in that quarter [Nipigon] until 1809.” 

2 Robertson to Moffatt, May, 1818. 

3 John McLeod embarked on May 18, 1818, from Lachine with 8 canoes, 
about 70 canoemen, 5 clerks, and goods amounting to almost £2,000 Halifax. 


From Maitland, Garden & Auldjo’s accounts with the H.B.C., B.134/d/r5, 


BD 
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expressed. So that Mr. ... has left Manmlle. in a situation 
more easily conceived than expressed. She goes with her 
mother to Red River, where it is supposed the young sherriff 
will make his appearance. Since G.1 continues to rail at the 
irregularities of Mr. R. he ought now to try his logic in 
apologizing for his friends. I wonder what little snuffle box, 
his prompter, says on these occasions. 
Trams dcc: 


fos. 1-11, the equipments of the men amounted to £429. 6s. 5@. Halifax. 
Robertson followed with two canoes, and the outfits of 10 canoes were itemized 
as follows : 


Halifax Currency ££ 5. @. 


1 Canoe £16. 13.4.3 3 Codlines@ 5/6; 1 sail 16/9; Hallyards Tj} em OY Sta7 tay 
1 Tinpan 1/3; 1 Sponge 7/6; 1 Half Axe 2/6; 1 Awl 6d. Ito 
20 lb. Gum@ r10/- Tub 2/6; 1 Roll Bark 3 fathoms 15/- Te eno 
s Bundles Wattap @ 6d.; 1 Oilcloth 53/6; 1 Canoe Kettle 25/- 4. I. 0 
Bucket 2/6; P. Hoops 2/8; Nails 4d.; 1 Set Grandperches 5/- 10. 6 
1 Epechement 1/-; 1 Frying Pan s/-; 1 Crooked Knife 2/-; 

Needles & Twine 9d. S49 


Caches yon ak 
10 canoes...£253. 10. 10 
Part of Equipment for the Brigade included the provisions to Sault Ste. 


Marie: 


Halifax Currency £ 5. @. 


Pork 150 lb. pr. canoe is 1,500 lb. & 100 Ib. extra forGuide@ 1/- 80. 9. © 
Biscuit 3 cwt. per canoe is 30 cwt. & I cwt. extra forGuide@ 22/6 34.17. 6 
Peas 3 bus. per canoe is 30 bus. & 1 bus. extra for Guide@ 6/- 9. 6. © 
Bags 5 pr. Biscuit per canoe is 50 & 2 extra for Guide @ 3/- 7..06.. 60 
Bags 4 pr. Pork & Peas per canoe is 40 & 2 extra for Guide at 2/2 4. 11. © 
£136.10, 10 

Wages for winterers were : 

Interpreter, /ivres 1,920. Boute, /ivres 1,200. 

Guide, yy 1,200-1,600. Milieu, ,, 700-800. 


1 Samuel Gale. 
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No. 14 
SreANNs. 1619 


Before this reaches you, I will be far beyond the scene of 
those troubles and anxieties which seemed to follow me to the 
very beech, from whence I embarked—but beleive me my 
dear G.? I blame not the Earl of S. one iota. A line of conduct 
was pointed out to his lordship, which I hope will have the 
desired effect of quieting public censure, and extricate him 
from all his difficulties. It was no proposal of mine, his 
accompanying me to La Chine, it came from that amiable 
nobleman himself and I do not regret the change of arrange- 
ment so much, as the manner it was effected; but as I write 
this note in sight of the tutelary saint of all voyagers® | 
positively declare that whatever policy might dictate or 
counsellors suggest, I part with a full conviction, that I still 
hold a place in the confidence of the best of men. ee 


No. 15 


PorTaGeE AU CuaT 4 


An accident not unfrequent in this country happened this 
morning. My man when ascending the Portage, which is an 


1 Robertson to Gale, St. Anns, May 26 or 27,1818. Robertson set out from 
Lachine with two canoes on May 26, 1818, to overtake McLeod and the brigade 
of canoes. His first stop was St. Anns, at the extremity of the island of Montreal. 
Cf. Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1900, Sec. II,“ Diary of Nicholas 
Garry,” pp. 91-2. 

2 Gale was at this time expressing his mistrust of Robertson. Selkirk Corres., 
Gale to Lady Selkirk, Quebec, May 27, 1818, “ I think that Miles MacDonnell 
is Lord Selkirk’s evil genius.... I really shall be pleased, if the time shall ever 
arrive, when Lord Selkirk shall have got rid both of MacDonnell and Robertson, 
and I shall always think he runs some risk until then.” 

3“ Diary of Nicholas Garry,” p. 92, “ On passing the Church of St Anne’s 
we found our Men engaged in making Confession of past Sins and invoking the 
Saint, from whom the Church isnamed, fora prosperous voyage.” Cf.C. M. Gates 
(ed.), Five Fur Traders of the Northwest (Univ. of Minnesota, 1933), pp- 68-9. 

4 Robertson to Irving, about the end of May, 1818. For the situation and 
description of Portage au Chat on the Ottawa River see “ Diary of Nicholas 


Garry, p-.07> 
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awkward one, stumbled, and in the fall injured my canoe; and 
as it will require most part of the day in repairing the damage 
I shall employ the interim in scribbling a few lines to my 
friend J.1 You are fond of oddities, I have one sitting at my 
elbow, no less a personage than Governor Hudson,? late of 
Albany. His suite consist of three large fellows, the smallest 
six feet in height, of a brown complexion whom his Excellency 
designates by the parental application of sons. The eldest son 
is now leaning on a paddle, eyeing the company or bottles with 
no small degree of interest. This gigantic youth appears to be 
a favourite with the Governor, and agreeably to his excellency’s 
wishes, I handed Tom a glass of brandy, which he had nearly 
swallowed when his father reminded him, that he had forgot to 
drink the gentlemen’s health, an interruption Tom did not 
altogether relish. By this time the governor himself was a 
little elevated in drinking success to the H.B. Co. when he 
arrested my attention by a gentle notch under the elbow and 
with a leer of perfect satisfaction pointed to a bush, “‘ That 
lady there with a ring in her nose is Mrs. ‘Thomas Hudson. 
She is an amazing heiress. She owns all the lands about this 
place. She killed three hundred rats last winter.  —— ‘[n= 
deed!” ‘‘ Yes Sir, but she is confoundedly jealous. She is 
watching Tommy at this very moment, but the young rogue 
is rather to blame, as he is a little frolicsome in that way.” 
Mr. Hudson then entered into a long detail of grievances 
and persecutions he suffered from Messrs. Auld and Thomas,? 
but that the committee in London were honourable men and 
perfect gentlemen, What amused me most was a learned 
treatise on agriculture and the proper mode of bringing new 
land into cultivation, while the produce of his own farm was 
barely sufficient for the support of his family. In my letters 
from Moose I mentioned a new system.t. This Mr. Hudson 
was one of the non-conformists. However it would not be 
fair to judge the merits of any system by its being opposed by 
those who emigrated to Canada; for it was not from feelings 
1 Presumably the copyist’s error for “ I.” 


2 John Hodgson, see Appendix A. 
3'Thomas Thomas, see Appendix A. SCE pa32: 
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of philanthropy they opposed the measure, but from personal 
privation. ‘The point at issue was, whither the Gentlemen 
Governors would swallow or pocket the luxuries furnished by 
the Company which they afterwards denominated profits; but 
in this scramble after money the unfortunate natives were the 
actual sufferers. 

The Governor is returned with a dozen of eggs and a pound 
of fresh butter, and I am about to take leave of his Excellency, 
who is to be the bearer of this letter to Montreal; and | assure 
you the old gentleman is in high spirits occasioned by the polite 
attentions of my friends who fairly overloaded my canoe with 
pic nics,} part of which I have transferred to Tom and his 
father. ‘The lady with the ring in her nose is now holding a 
plumb cake, and with her delicate brown finger picking out the 
fruit. Tom has a round of beef under his arm and his 
Excellency is moving off with the wellington bed of our friend 
the engineer. 


Adieu — 
1 Cf. B.134/d/15, fo. 6d. The canoe of Robertson was well furnished. In 


addition to provisions for a crew of seven Iroquois and a guide, the supplies for 
Robertson, Robert Miles, Luc Vignau and probably one other clerk to Lake 
Winnipeg included : 

alijax Currency i. Ss a. 


1 Travelling Basket TAS 330 3 

1 Travelling Case, large, furnished with fine Glass, China Cups, 
filled complete 28010. 10 

4 Hams 59 lbs. 1/-; 2 pr. Cheeks 16 lb. @ 1/3; 7 lb. Smoked 
Beef @ 1/3 425 7. 9 

10 Smoked Tongues 3/4; 1 Tinnet Beef 63 lb. @ gd.; Tinnet 
16/6 Anat ae ot 
100 Ibs. fine Biscuit 40/-; 30 Half Loaves@ s5d.; 3 Bags@ 3/- 3. 1. 6 


2 Tinnets Butter 16 lb. @ 1/6; Tinnets 6/6; 3 Padlocks p. 


Baskets 1/3 2. O29 
1 Basket 17/6 contg. 18 doz. Eggs @ 11d. and Bran 6d. Teed eno 
1 Keg Madeira 9 Gals. @ 20/-; Keg 5/-; 1 do. 9 Gals. 

Spirits @ 6/-; Keg 5/- 12 Ant 
1 Keg Brandy 2 Gals. @ 17/6; Keg 5/-; 1 do. 2 Gals. Shrub 

@ 8/-; Keg 5/- Cee Gee 
1 Dispense Keg 22/6, contg. 54 Gals. Spirits @ 6/- Ze Te anO. 


£76.15. 4 
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No. 16 
Pornr Murton, 1819* 


Our friend Macleod with all his confusion managed his 
brigade with considerable adroitness. I came up with him at 
Lake Huron, all was in excellent order; embarassment on 
some occasions, in particular before a grand jury, is no proof 
of want of talent. Who tells a more plausible story than 
Pritchard? But I venture to assert, had he been in Macleod’s 
place, things would be very different from what they are at 
present. I met with a very kind reception from my friends 
at the Sault. Johnstone? uncommonly attentive. The bills 
of enditement had an astonishing effect—our opponents 
extremely shy, from a report having been circulated, I was 
loaded with warrants. Williamson® of Red book notoriety 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, June 25, 1818. Point Meuron, the post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was established in 1816 and was “situated on the 
south side of the narrow isthmus of a large point about a league round formed 
by the winding of the river (Kaministiquia], on the north side, & about 3 leagues 
from Fort William... .” The post journal (B.231/a/2) reported the progress 
of Robertson’s expedition. On May 24, 1818, Giasson arrived from Montreal 
in a light canoe with letters for the Red River Colony and for James Bird, 
Governor Locum Tenens of the Hudson’s Bay Company. On June 20, M. de 
Lorimier arrived in company with the missionary priests for the Red River 
Colony. Robertson arrived with nine canoes on June 24, 1818, and departed 
on June 26. While at Point Meuron, Robertson sent a general report to 
Montreal concerning the expedition (Selkirk Corres., Robertson to Selkirk, 
June 27, 1818). 

2 John Johnston of Sault Ste. Marie, see L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de /a 
Compagnie du Nord-ouest (Quebec, 1890), Th137-142. 

8 Alexander Johnson Williamson was in the service of the North West Com- 
pany in 1815. On December 31, 1815, he made a deposition before Selkirk in 
Montreal about the Red River Colony. In 1816 he was supported by Selkirk, 
Selkirk Corres., Miles Macdonell to Selkirk, Nottawasaga, May 25, T8TG,) ot 
left Mr. Williamson at a dear tavern at York but hope Mr. Wood would get 
him into cheaper lodgings where he would be less exposed.” By 1818, ex- 
posure to North West Company influences had again changed his views. ‘The re- 
ference to his “ Red book notoriety ” is probably connected with the fact that he 
was accused by the North West Company of accepting a bribe from Selkirk 
to steal their papers, in particular an account book from which details of payments 
to the Red River half-breeds were ascertained. Cf. Blue Book, 1819, p- 139: 
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was in active employment at the N.W. Co’s establishment 
here. This surpasses the re-engagements of D’Louin!! The 
Red Book man was a great favourite with Governor Vincent ? 
too: indeed he was a perfect Feux Claux® in the Southern 
District as he by some means or other became son in law to 
every officer of distinction from Moose to Michipicoton; but 
when he found his relations on the increase, and his reputation 
on the decline, he, honest soul, allowed himself to be seduced by 
the unwearied solicitations of Donald Mackintosh,‘ gentleman. 

Your favourite traverse of the thunder,’ which I always 
approach with no small degree of circumspection, gave me 
another alert the other day. Macleod having pushed on with 
considerable expedition, | was anxious to come up with him, 
in order to embark in his canoes such supernumeraries as were 
to be found at this place. The wind blew pretty fresh when 
I reached the Big Point, but the swell was by no means high, 
still my Irroquois seemed reluctant to attempt the traverse; 
when I imprudently ordered them a glass of spirits, the whoop 
was immediatly given and in a moment the canoe was in the 


1 Joseph Lorian. Robertson’s Diary, November 25, 1817, “ But such bare 
faced mockery of the law, such disregard even to the common principles of 
humanity, I hope is to be met with no where but in Montreal.... Joseph 
Lorian after imbruing his hands in the barbarous murder of Mr. McLean, [Red 
River, June 19, 1816] and took the clothes off the deceased and presented 
himself (with his hands still reeking with blood) to the widow, whom only a 
few hours before, he deprived of a husband, is now at La Assumption, and under 
the protection of the amiable North West Company, and living in the house of 
one of their guides, and all this is done by a set of men, whom our Ministers 
consider as injured by the Earl of Selkirk.” G. T. de T. Glazebrook, T'se 
Hargrave Correspondence 1821-1843 (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 19 38), 
p- 11, “‘ That fine young man Lorrian who went down last fall [1824] died of 
the small Pox soon after his arrival, he was one of those who were staunch in the 
worst of times & I felt really sorry to hear of his death.” 

2’'Thomas Vincent, see Appendix A. 

3 Possibly ‘‘ Feu clos,” a hidden fire. 

4 Donald McIntosh, see Appendix A. 

5 The “ traverse ” referred to is that from Black Bay to point or “ mountain of 
the Tonnerre” rather than that across Thunder Bay to Fort William. In 
Robertson’s Diary, June 30, 1815, Robertson “‘ made the traverse of the Ton- 
nierre ” when Black Bay was clearly indicated. Cf. “ Diary of Nicholas Garry,” 
p. 116. 
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water. All went well, untill we came to the opening of the 
bay on the right where a very heavy sea was running, here we 
began to ship water, when the guide ordered the steersman to 
be changed, and the bowsman removed to the second bar 
which lightened the canoe by the head. This measure was 
of the utmost importance. A small oil cloth was then handed 
to the men in front, who threw it over the head of the canoe 
when danger was apprehended from the breaking of the sea. 
The silence that prevailed when one of those heavy swells was 
seen rolling upon us was truly appalling, the paddles were 
embarked and all watched its approach with perfect composure. 
Our new steersman with the utmost dexterity kept plying our 
slender bark, by placing her in the best position of defence. 
The moment it passed every paddle was in the water, and 
every nerve stretched to gain the land. In this manner we 
made a small island sheltered by a reef of rocks, but in doubling 
this point our canoe nearly filled, and although two men were 
constantly employed in bailling out the water, fifty yards more 
would have swamped us. 

I have frequently heard the Canadian and Irroquois 
voyagers disputed as regards their merits, perhaps the former 
may be more hardy or undergo more fatigue, but in either a 
rapid or a traverse, give me the latter, from their calmness and 
prescence of mind which never forsakes them in the greatest 
danger. 

I was agreeably surprised on my arrival at this place, to find 
Mons. Tabeaux,! the priest, who had passed his time very 
pleasantly, between Point Murion and Fort William. Mons. 
Le Maine,? the gentleman in charge of this fort, mentions 
Gaison having passed the N.W. Co. light canoe in Lake 
Superior and was now eight days ahead of them. What think 
you of my visiting his Lordships old head quarters at Fort 


1 The Rev. P. A. Tabeau was commissioned in 1816 by the Bishop of Quebec 
to go to the Red River Colony and to report on the desirability of a permanent 
mission. He set out from Montreal on May 6, 1816. He advised against a 
permanent mission but the Bishop of Quebec, supported by Lord Selkirk, held 
to the plan of a permanent establishment. 

2 J. B. Lemoine, see Appendix A. 
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William with my Habeas Corpus in my hand in search of the 
body of John Clarke? 

When I presented that paper to our old friend the Doctor,} 
with the large seal attached to it, he started back, when | 
observed, ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed. It is not a warrant.’’ I was 
really glad to see my old companion, and should have been 
happy to have had some conversation with him, but Mons. 
Pierre De Rocheblave? stuck to him, as if determined to 
enforce the non-intercourse law. This Le Moine appears an 
intelligent sort of man, quite au fait in the affairs of the North. 
He talks like a Pritchard, if he can suit the action to the word, 
he would be a valuable man at Athepascow. His terms are 
high, three hundred per annum, rather too much for loitering 
about this place. I proposed the interior but he does not seem 
to relish that country. I know nothing about his agreement 
farther than he states himself, which according to his account 
expires this summer. By the bye he looks white about the 
Gills, as if he was in the habit of lifting his elbow. 

Macleod lost two men here, I presume they are in the N.W. 
camp. The Doctor might have given them up; but Pierre 
in all probability would protest against so friendly an act. 
I understand Clarke is liberated,? and now at Norway House. 
Decoigne # wintered in Athebasca and so attentive were our 
opponents on the score of etiquette, that a guard of honor was 
appointed him, and the politeness of these gentlemen went so 
far that Mons. Decoigne could not even proceed to the temple 
of decency, without the attendance of two sentinels. All this 


1 Doctor John McLoughlin. 

2 Pierre Rastel de Rocheblave, Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the N.W.C., pp. 494-5. 

3 B.49/b/1, fos. 29d-30, Clarke to Bird, Carlton House, January 26, 1818, 
“On the 25th of Novr. I took my departure [from Fort Chipewyan] for Isle a 
la Crosse escorted by Simon McGillivray, two Canadians and a half breed, and 
arrived there on the 11th of Decembr., the next day I had a meeting with Mr. 
Thomson, who appeared much dissatisfied with the conduct of his colleagues, in 
paying so little regard to the notification of the Commissioners, and he allowed 
me to depart immediately and join the Servants of the H.B. Coy. who were at 
Isle a la Crosse, which was one of the happiest moments that I have experienced 
since my residence in the Indian Country.” 

“ Francois Decoigne, see Appendix A. 
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is N. West reports, which I am apt to beleive from the circum- 
stance of his attempting to establish Athebascow with three 
canoes. 


Adieu 
Gak: 


Nowy 
Norway Hovse! 


After resting our men a few days at Point Murion, | added 
five of Le Moines to their number, and shaped my course for 
Lake La Plui, where I arrived on the seventh day from Lake 
Superior. At the former place I found eleven servants who 
had two years of the contract unexpired, and Red River 
furnished me with ten more, so that including the canoes 
which left here on the 10th? for Great Slave Lake and Peace 
River we have now an efficient force of 130 for the reestablish- 
ment of the country beyond Cumberland House. Things are 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, Norway House, about August 10, 1818. While 
Robertson’s brigade continued on Lake Winnipeg to Norway House (see 
H.B.S., 1, 421-2), Robertson went to the Red River Colony. But he overtook his 
canoes and arrived a few hours ahead of them at Norway House on July 26, 1818. 
Robertson remained at that post more than two weeks, and was then prevailed on 
to go with the expedition to Athabaska. He set out for Cumberland House, 
where he arrived in a light loaded canoe on August 20, 1818. 

2 July ro, 1818, Selkirk Corres., Clarke to Selkirk, Norway House, August 7, 
1818, “... but hearing on my arrival here that a respectable Brigade was to 
leave Montreal for the Athabasca I arranged with men sufficient for nine canoes 
and sent them off previous to the arrival of Mr. Robertson and his brigade.” 
B.49/a/34, fo. 7, On July 19, 1818, Mr. Halcro arrived at Cumberland House 
with two canoes from Norway House for Peace River and took Mr. Chastellain 
from Pelican Lake post. On July 24, 1818, Mr. McAulay arrived with six 
canoes from Norway House loaded with trade goods for the northward. Other 
brigades continued to leave Norway House between August 4 and 7 for Peace 
River and Athabaska. It was estimated (B.49/b/2, fo. 30d, Thomas ‘Thomas 
to Selkirk, August 19, 1818) that “‘ The number of officers including those for 
Isle a la Crosse and Lesser Slave Lake was about twenty six and that of the Men 
about 160, in about 27 Canoes.” The day to day progress of Clarke’s brigade 
for Peace River may be followed in the journal of Charles Thomas, B.1g0/a/1. 
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much in the same state as I expected. Decoigne cut a miser- 
able figure in Athebasca. Clarke was wandering about the 
whole winter from one post to another—the former considered 
himself [neglected] by the Gentlemen of the H.B. Co. and the 
latter as cheated out of his wages.1 A sum it appears to the 
amount of three hundred pounds was promised Decoigne for 
the reestablishment of Athebasca. Decoigne denies any 
stipulations as to particular services, that he went there simply 
to keep possession of our posts, untill our men were collected. 
I have decided in favour of Mr. Bird, and Decoigne retires in 
disgust; although I am strongly of opinion that this same 
agreement was something like Pats finger Post, placed upon a 
pivot. However it puts one question to rest, the exertions and 
enterprise of the gentlemen of the old school; for if they had 
(as they often express) individuals equal in talent and personal 
exertions to those from Canada, why in the name of common 
sense re-engage Mons. Decoigne, on terms so far above his 
original contract? ? 

Mr. Bird will not agree to Clarke going in charge of Athe- 
basca, unless I take the responsibility on myself, but this is not 
the motive that influences me in taking charge of the expedi- 
tion.2 The young gentlemen have lost their confidence in my 
old friend, and a new face is absolutely necessary. I have 
engaged at Mr. Bird’s recommendation a Mr. McDonald,* a 


> 


1 According to the sense “ former” should refer to John Clarke and “ latter’ 
to Francois Decoigne. 

2 This was precisely the view expressed by the Committee (A.6/19, fos. 524-53) 
writing to Bird on 20 May, 1818, and wondering why no officer of the old 
service could have replaced Decoigne, since Bird regarded the latter’s terms 
as exorbitant. 

8 Cf. Introduction, p. xciv. 

4 Alexander McDonald, see H.B.S., 1, 448. Cf. B.49/b/z, fo. 30d, Thomas 
Thomas to Selkirk, Norway House, August 19, 1818, “‘ Before Mr. Robertson 
had determined on going with the expedition, Mr. Bird had thought of appoint- 
ing Lieutenant McDonald to Fort Wedderburn where he was to have been 
independent of Mr. Clarke who was to winter at Peace River, but such is the 
silly pride of the latter that he could not bear the idea of any other Person than 
Mr. Robertson being considered his equal, this with an evident want of confidence 
in Mr. Clarke, on the part of the subordinate officers probably induced Mr. 
Robertson to accompany the expedition.” 
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steady looking man late of the Glengarry Fencible’s. No 
particular effort will be made against Isle ola Cross this year. 
Mr. Clarke goes up the Peace River and pushes his Irroquois 
on to New Caledonia and I myself winter at Athebasca Lake. 
Our outfit of goods will be trifling—half the cargo will be 
provisions. 

I have had a long conversation with Mr. C. respecting 
McLeods business. He positively asserts that Roderick 
Mckenzie} was the man who gave up the goods. He is 
enraged against the justice, and swears vengeance on our 
opponents—to use his own expression, “ [’ll make them laugh 
Glew tuetia 

John is a strange composition, and at this very moment, 
seems rather indignant his lordship did not write him. I can 
only venture to tell him his faults in the shape of reports, as 
having come from the N.W. Co. He gave me a long detail 
of his intended movements in Peace River, all of which 
rhymed remarkably well untill I asked, what was to be done for 
provisions? ‘“‘ Trust to the Indians, to be sure!”’ “ And if 
you don’t find them?” “Ah ha, don’t you know we are a 
month earlier this year, and Chatland? will have plenty of 
provisions by the time I arrive.” ‘“ Remember Clarke the 
melancholy result of your last attempt to establish Peace River; 
for God’s sake leave part of your goods and take provisions. I 
have arranged matters with Bird that any quantity of grease 


1 Roderick McKenzie (Junior), see H.B.S., I, 454. Selkirk Corres., Clarke 
to Selkirk, Norway House, August 7, 1818, “ Your Lordship will please to 
notice that this Gentleman wrote the Journal of the Post under my inspection 
and during the time I was detained by the North West Company selected extracts 
and accompanied with remarks of his own made a copy much prejudicial to 
my character as an interested person in the Company I serve and as I have been 
informed committed the original to the flames.” B.190/b/1, fos. 26d-27, Bird 
to Clarke, March 6, 1818, “I am sorry there are remarks in Mr. McKenzie’s 
Journal that are unpleasant to you . . . his observations may rather do him than 
youan injury. Observations of that nature are quite improper in a journal; the 
committee wish only for a notation of all events and have their officers acts on 
occurrences of consequence; the forming an opinion of the propriety or im- 
propriety of their conduct they wish to reserve to themselves.” 

2 Jacques Chastellain, see H.B.8., I, 433. 
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can be had at Cumberland house.”’ “ I am not going to drag 
in grease to Athebasca,”’ was the reply. 

What talent, you will naturally exclaim, does this man possess 
to counteract such an astonishing want of foresight, and what 
part of his conduct in the late contest, can warrant so much 
indulgence? Mr. Clarke did more in Athebasca the first 
year, than any opposition that ever went before him—in less 
than a month after his arrival thirty Indians espoused our 
cause—and during five years residence of Sir A. McKenzie 
and Co’s people at Athebascow, they had not one Indian to 
their name. His attempt to settle Peace River lost him that 
country in ’15 & ’16, and none but a McLeod was able to 
oppose him in’17. The justice knew his foibles and failings, 
but the zrick is over, and he would not attempt to oppose Clarke 
a second time. ‘The first brush or onset of Clarke is irresist- 
able. No servant will attempt to disobey his orders, and few 
Indians can resist his entreaties. He cajoles, condoles, and 
seems to command every string that can touch the heart of a 
Canadian, but his inordinate vanity is such that the manage- 
ment of John Clarke is as arduous a task as that of opposing 
the N.W. Co. All his movements must be watched and 
humoured with the utmost nicety and it is only by asking his 
advice, and as it were engrafting your own upon it, that you 
can hope to plant in his mind measures of prudence. Such is 
the man I have chosen as my colleague, and I even confess, 
that without him, I should have my doubts as to the result of 
my second attempt to establish Athabasca. 

Peame cnc: 


No. 18 
Norway House! 


How we gallop through this country; we parted at the 
Chats, and the same tent that shaded his Excellency Governor 
Hudson and suite is now pitched on the banks of the Winipic, 


1 Robertson to Irving, first week of August, 1818. 
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where audiences are no less frequent, and complaints equally 
numerous. | 

The scattered remains of Chatland and Le Moins brigade * 
are very troublesome and rather unruly, from the circumstance 
of their having been better fed than commanded. My old 
friend John is now employed in lowering the tone of their voice 
to a proper key. No fears are expressed to encounter our 
opponents, but strong apprehensions as to want of food. The 
taking of Fort William and the re-establishment of the Colony 
has had an astonishing effect in raising their spirits, as they 
firmly beleive his lordship will revenge every insult offered the 
Canadian, by another seizure of their Fort. All of which 
innocent conceits I do not attempt to contradict; but John 
draws himself up into a most imposing attitude, and emphatic- 
ally pronounces “ certainment me lor il tout jour prete.”’* 

Of all the difficulties I anticipated I never dreamed of having 
Archld, Norman’s measures to encounter at Norway House. 
The Justice of Athebescou did not confine himself to the seizure 
of persons and property but administered an oath to our 
servants (and threatened them with starvation and close 
imprisonment if they did not comply) that they should not for 
the space of three years attempt to oppose the N.W. Co? Jean 
Marie Bouche,‘ one of our Guides, a witty rogue, who claimed 


1 For the arrival at Norway House of this brigade, see B.49/b/1, fos. 1-2, James 
Sutherland to Bird, September 14, 1817, “'T’o my utmost astonishment yesterday 
arrived five of our Canoes from Canada with fifty three men and five officers, In 
a state of starvation, with the most ridiculous, assortment of Goods ever sent into 
this country . . . and more than one half of it [tobacco] Rotten.... The men 
are the most incorrigible set I ever saw . . . for among this Brigade is to be found 
the Blind, lame and decrepit... Sent Mr. Chattelene and a youn[{g] Clark 
with them to Cumberland . . . other two Canoes are arranged to start for Lake la 
plue under the Command of Mr. Lemoine.” 

2 Possibly, ‘‘ Certainement milord est toujours préte.” 

3HB.C. Arch., North West Company Papers, Agreement between the 
North West Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company, Fort Chipewyan, May 
12, 1817, signed by 49 servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company agreeing not to 
return to Athabaska for two years. 

4 Possibly J. M. Bouche, see Elliott Corres., New Light on the Early History 
of the Greater Northwest (New York, 1897), I, 219. But it was Augustine Bouche 
who signed the agreement of May 12, 1817. 
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some knowledge on points of Theology from the circumstance 
of his cousin being a priest, fell upon a very ingenious mode 
of absolving his countrymen, which was, as soon as they had 
sworn, they were immediatly to repair to the woods, there cross 
themselves and ask pardon of their Maker for having taken a 
false oath to a heretic. But the poor Orkney man could not 
debarass his conscience so easilly, and I am sorry to say I have 
been obliged to give up several excellent fisher men on that 
account. 

Although I have been a good deal annoyed, yet I have at 
times been amused with the proceedings of the conclave 
assembled at Fort Chipewyan in 1817, not only as regards the 
administration of justice; but the solemn deportment they 
assumed in attempting to keep their own secrets. For to 
behold a mighty small man striddling in the wake of a great 
one, mimicing his manners, and aping his gravity, but with a 
smirk more knowing than wise, betraying the very secret they 
were anxious to conceal, was in the highest degree amusing. 
In this manner was the taking of Fort William discovered by 
our gentlemen in Athebasca. Still Archbd. Norman con- 
sidered his authority and prescence of sufficient weight to crush 
every attempt to divulge the important secret, when a Mr. 
McFarlane ! burst the budget in the following curious manner. 
Amidst the numerous acts of wanton tyranny exercised by the 
chief justice and his colleagues conviviality was sometimes 
resorted to, not to solace the pangs of unmerited oppression, 
but to add insult to misfortune. On these occasions the king 
of Athebasca, as he termed himself, condescended to exhibit 
his vocal powers in an unsolicitated vociferation of the follow- 


ing long leged couplet, 


“ The H.B.C. came up a hill, and up a hill they came” 
The H.B.C. came up a hill, and down they went again.” 


This witticism raised a laugh in which the prisoners were 
obliged to join, in the hopes of blunting or diverting the object 
of the ridicule, when their spirits were raised by a well timed 


1 John Stewart McFarlane, see Appendix A. 
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retort on the part of Mr. Mcfarlane who jocosely observed, 
“You never ask me for a song, Mr. Mcleod, if agreeable I will 
give you a verse of my own composition.” “ Silence gentle- 
men,” says the Justice, “ Mr. McFarlane’s song.”’ 


‘* But Douglas brave went up a hill, and to a Fort he came 
When in he pop’d and out from thence, he was not driven 
again.” 


The justice rising from his chair exclaimed, ‘“‘ Mr. McFarlane 
you shall have a hundred guineas if you give me the person’s 
name who informed you of that circumstance.” “ What? ”’ 
says McFarlane, “ for twa lines of my ain composing! You 
are really extravagant.” The Justice was enraged, and the 
company broke up, not in the best humour. 

The preceding anecdote may give you some idea of the 
character of one of the principle actors in the late troubles, and 
the following may be considered as a fair specimen of the 
gentlemen of the old school, with whom I am more intimately 
connected. You have not I presume forgotten our charitable 
friend of St. Ann’s street, who made so eloquent a speech on 
the depression of Infirmary funds but was either absent or sick 
when subscriptions were on foot. A scene of a similar nature 
occurred the other day at this place. 

The committee, on the death of Governor Simple, intrusted 
the management of their affairs in this country to James Bird 
Esquire untill the appointment of a new Governor. J 
happened to be the bearer of Mr. Bird’s despatches and pre- 
sented them with the usual congratulations on his promotion 
to so high a station. ‘‘ Oh Mr. Robertson, I am an invalid, 
I am worn down with anxiety and trouble in these distracted 
times. I wonder what those gentlemen mean. I have sent 
in my resignation, my weak state of health will not allow me 
to manage their business. I wish they had chosen some other 
person.” And clapping his hand on the small of his back 
observed, “‘ Oh that pain, I shall go and lie down a little::2 las 
about ten minutes after, I perceived Governor Bird, with a 
firm step and florid look, pacing up to my tent, which he 
entered san ceremonie, but with look, where dissapointment & 
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vexation were admirably mingled, observed, “‘ Curse the thing, 
it is only temporary.” I could keep my gravity no longer, 
when the Governor rather tartly replied, ““ What makes it so 
very amusing, Mr. Robertson?”’ “Nothing atall. lam only 
thinking whatever our infirmities may be in this country 
it is, I assure you, a very awkward thing to be sick at Fenchurch 
Street, as these gentlemen are very apt to take us at our 
word.” 1 

It is now time I should say something respecting Colonial 
affairs. I visited the settlement on my way to this place, where 
the mission from the Catholic church had safely arrived.? 
This was an excellent measure on the part of Lord S. and will 
no doubt be attended with the happiest effects. The half 
breeds themselves have very imperfect ideas of religion. How- 
ever from their knowledge of the French language and as the 
rudiments of the Catholic faith are not altogether effaced from 
the minds of their Fathers, conversion will not be so arduous a 
task as one would at first imagine. 

Mons. ... while I was there preached his first sermon in 
the Colonial Hall. It was crowded to excess and all classes 
behaved with the utmost propriety. It is curious to witness 
the futile attempts of our opponents to shelter themselves under 
the cloak of this mission, by claiming the merit of furnishing 
their servants with a Priest, but the men very acutely observe, 
‘““Why did you not send us one before Lord S. came to the 
country?” The day is past, my Dear I., for the success of 
those little tricks, and having recourse to them now will injure 
rather than improve their cause. 


1A.6/19, fos. 454-6, Governor and Committee to James Bird (Private), 
May 20, 1818, in which the Company explain their reason for first appointing 
him Governor in Chief, and then supplanting him by William Williams. 
“¢ |. we had reason to believe from your former Letters, that a less responsible 
situation was more consonant with your wishes. It has therefore been our 
anxious desire to find a Gentleman qualified for the Situation. . . .” 

2 Cf. p.56,n.1. The Rev. Joseph Norbert Provencher and the Rev. Joseph 
Nicholas Sévére Dumoulin left Montreal on May 19, 1818, and arrived at Fort 
Douglas on July 16, 1818. Cf. Archer Martin, The Hudson’s Bay Company’ s 
Land Tenures (London, 1898), pp. 27, 36-42; J. J. Hargrave, Red River 
(Montreal, 1871), pp. 127-8. 
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The blow which Lord S. struck at Fort William, the re- 
establishment of the colony, followed by the Catholic Mission 
are events so strongly impressed on the minds of all as to have 
completely laid the axe at the root of North West influence and 
jurisdiction in this part of the country. I wish I could say as 
much for that of Athabasca; there a strong germ exists, and an 
effort will be made to nourish and protect it. I rode through 
the settlement where I found the Scotch emigrants busily 
employed in arranging & improving their little farms. ‘The 
murions were rather restless and seemed to be a little out of 
their element. These men have been of great service in pro- 
tecting his lordship, and are at present a terror to the Half- 
breds, but if their services could be dispensed with, I think 
the Colony could spare them. In particular the Catholic 
- Mission, as they profess no religious tenets and seem to take 
a pleasure in scoffing at those who do. Weare nearly ready 
to start for the North with a moderate outfit and an abundance 
of provisions. Our men are in high spirits, and in this second 
attempt to go up a hill, I sincerely hope we will not be driven 
down again. 

I regret to mention in a contest of this nature, a great want 
of cordiality, on the part of the gentlemen of the old school. 
They have no confidence in the result of this enterprise, and 
damp the spirits of the young gentlemen, by a heartless whine 
on the waste of so much property, which they increase (in a 
comparative point of view) by opening a shop for our servants, 
and selling to these men at an advance of 200 p. cent. which 
they modestly assume as profits of their own snug business, 
but I hope the committee are not to be hoodwinked by this 
shallow piece of deception. 

I had some conversation with Mr. Bird on those topics and 
in particular the line of distinction drawn between the Canadian 
and English servants, in regard to the selection of their pro- 
visions, and also with respect to the clerks. How can I 
dispense with the services of those gentlemen of high salaries, 

1Cf. H.B.S., 1, 403-4, Simpson’s proposals in 1821 to overcome this unfair 
arrangement. A.14/14, Athabaska District Account. The returns in furs were 
not credited to the account. 
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when I have none to fill up the vacancy? 1 made a requisition 
for some young men engaged expressly for the Canadian 
expedition, but they could not or would not be spared. I hope 
the committee will select some intelligent man for the superin- 
tendance of their affairs in this country, who will view the 
concerns as one business, and if the extension of trade is to be 
pursued, every effort ought to be directed to that object. 
lam &c. 


No. 19 
Atuasasca Lake, October, 18191 


Well might the North West agent boast of the success of 
this campaign in the North. For since I left Cumberland 
House, till my arrival at this place, there was not an Indian 
who dare acknowledge the name of the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Isle olo Cross presented a spectacle truly pitiful. A clerke and 
a few men were assembled at a hut, surrounded by the sentinels 
of our opponents, and so far from having any intercourse with 
the natives, they were happy to be able to procure for them- 
selves the means of subsistence. 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, October 10, 1818. At this point, and for the first 
time, Robertson became a routine officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, taking 
a part in the established system of journals, letters and reports in which were 
recorded the daily life of the officers and servants of the Company. Throughout 
this period Robertson may be followed from day today. He arrived at Cumber- 
land House from Norway House on August 20 and left on August 22, 1818, 
B.49/a/34, fo. 10. He called at Ie-a-la-Crosse on September 3 and departed 
September 5, 1818, B.1go/a/1, fo. 8. He reached Fort Wedderburn on 
September 17, 1818, with Clarke and McDonald in a light canoe, D.1/12, fo. 2. 
Robertson’s journal at Fort Wedderburn commenced on September 21, 1818, 
“This morning Mr. Robertson requested Mr. Miles to keep a correct account 
of all proceedings at this post.” B.39/a/14, fo. 3. The similarity between the 
form and contents of this journal and that of Simpson in 1820-21, EBS ls 
is remarkable and more than accidental. Cf. B.39/a/19, a fragment of Miles’s 
journal for July 30-August 17,1820. Cf. Introduction, pp. cxix—xx. 
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Here the company’s servants were placed in a similar 
situation, most of their nets, and two of their canoes were 
either cut or destroyed by Black and D Roche? in their 
prowling excursions. The only canoe on which the lives of 
our people depended (when unocupied) was laid up for safety 
‘n the bedroom of Mr. McVicar. No Indian ventured to 
approach the establishment. The large house built by Mr. 
Clarke in 1816 presented an aspect truly sombre. ‘The win- 
dows for want of parchment were covered by damaged bale- 
cloths. The wild fowl which Mr. McV. shot while passing 
the house were plucked in the Hall, and when the door was 
opened to admit your humble servant into the company’s resi- 
dence, we were nearly choked by a tornado of feathers. Such 
was the state I found affairs on my arrival at the Athabasca 
Lake. However all this was in some measure anticipated from 
the accounts we received at Isle olo Cross, where Mr. McFar- 
lane informed us that Messrs. Mcally 2 and Harclow® were 
nearly twenty days ahead, but they had seen no Indians 
owing to a light canoe of the N.W. Co. keeping the lead 
and driving them off the track, save one lad to whom Mr. 
Harclow communicated the intelligence of the force that was 
coming behind. On being made acquainted with these cir- 
cumstances I consulted with Mr. Clarke on what was best 
to be done. He recommended proceeding immediately to 
Athabasca in our light canoes, leaving the brigade in charge 
of the young gentlemen; but I thought it might be as well 
to remain with the loaded canoes untill we passed Portage 


1J. B. Durocher. B.49/b/1, fo. 16, Bird to Gale, Cumberland, Decem- 
ber 22, 1817, ‘“‘ One Derocher a noted villain and N.W. bully has accom- 
panied Black to Peace River, because it has been fully discovered, that he 
has confessed to several of our men, that he stole and sunk in the Lake, the 
Trap that led to the quarrel at Isle a la Crosse in which Mr. Johnston lost 
hisslife, 1957 

2 Aulay McAulay, see H.B.S., 1, 447-8. 

3 Joshua Halcro, see Appendix A. 

4B.49/a/34, fo. 7, July 20, 1818, * Young McGillivray [Joseph] who has been 
waiting at the N.W. House for some time past Embarked in a light Canoe well 
manned to accompany Mr. Halcro. No doubt with an intention of doing him 
all the good he can.” 
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La Roche.! On our arrival at the north end of the Portage, 
we began to descend the current, firing at intervals while the 
men kept singing their voyaging song that the natives might 
be aware of our approach. On the morning of the second 
day after leaving the Portage my steersman discovered an 
Indian sitting behind a bush. We immediatly put ashore, 
and found this man had been sent by other Indians to ascer- 
tain our strength so as to regulate their future movements. 

My friend Clarke opened the attack through the medium of 
our interpreter, which the Indian listened to with much atten- 
tion, but what annoyed my old friend a good deal was the 
Indian turning round when he had finished, and asked me “"1 
all was true”, which I of course confirmed, and added that they 
must not consider the misfortunes that happened to Mr. Clarke 
as a weakness or want of inclination on the part of the company 
to support them, that our renewing the contest was a strong 
proof of our strength, and that I was astonished they allowed 
us to be called any other name than the Hudsons Bay Co., the 
masters of the great stone fort, a Fort known to their fathers, 
not by acts of oppression, but by acts of kindness and 
generosity—and the chiefs of the other side of the Big Lake 
had sent me in order to ascertain whither their children the 
Chipywayans, were really slaves or masters of their own pro- 
perty—and I hoped their future conduct would enable me to 
represent them in a favourable point of view. 

The Indian taking the pipe out of his mouth and tying up 
his Fire bag very composedly gave two or three hems and replied 
very laconically, ‘‘ Well I like what you have said, and as a 
proof of it I will be the first to join you.” And with that ne 
immediately in our canoe, when we came in sight of the 
grand Camp he asked me for a little chief's rum which I 
gave him in a small decanter with a wine glass, and with this 
in his hand he jumped ashore. My friend Clarke touching 
my elbow, and pulling up his neckcloth observed, ‘‘ Things 


1 Portage la Loche or Methy Portage, for contemporary descriptions, ce 
H.B.S8., 1, 37-8; Captain John Franklin, Narrative of a Fourney to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea in the years 1819, 20, 21, and 22 (London, 1823), pp- 187-8; 
Lieut. Hood, Journey to Fort Chipewyan, July 4, 1820. 
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are not so bad as you expected Mr. Robertson, D...n them 
I think we will settle these Nor Westers yet!”’ By this time 
our young Chipewayan had commenced his speech, which 
seemed to be favourably listened, as the women began to bring 
down a pretty large quantity of provisions principally fresh 
geese, a little dried meat and a few furs. When he had 
finished his harangue, one of the principal men came up and 
asked who was the chief in command. My friend whose 
vanity never forsakes him, rather vexed at the question, 
replied, ‘‘ We are both chiefs but Mr. Robertson winters with 
you, and I am going up the Peace River.”” Our canoes were 
now crowded with volunteers for the H.B. Co. and we pushed 
off in high spirits for Fort Wedderburne 1 where we were met 
by Mr. Black, on whom Mr. Clarke let fly a volley of eulogiums, 
when the modest gentleman bawled out, ‘‘ Mr. Robertson, let 
me speak to our Indians. You are an honourable man, give 
us justice.” “Justice be d...n,” says Clarke, ~ when did 
you give justice?” I ordered one of the Indians to stop, but 
the man was so confused that he could not open his mouth, and 
the Indian walked up to the house with a smile on his coun- 
tenance. As soon as news of our arrival reached the different 
Indians Camps, every day brought us a message to bring them 
to the house, and in the space of a week we had nearly forty 
Indians encamped at Fort Wedderburne. 

While things were going on in this way I began to arrange 
matters for Mr. Clarke’s departure for Peace River, and as he 


1 Fort Wedderburn, see H.B.8., 1, 426. B.39/a/14, fo. 3d, September 21, 
1818, “‘ Messrs. Robertson, McDonald and Clarke arrived here in a Light Canoe 
the 17th; two families of Indians came with them. The Brigade for this 
Department arrived last night. The Buildings at this place are in a most 
deplorable condition, Mr. Decoigne gave orders in the spring for the taking 
down of chimnies, stores, partitions &c., and there not being any provisions here 
during the summer, together with the measures the North West Company 
adopted to prevent them from procuring any; we have now to rebuild in the 
same manner as it formerly stood. This is a poor prospect at present; having 
only six bags of Pemican in the store, and Mr. Clarke cannot leave this for the 
Peace River unless we spare him five of those. ‘The fishermen are taking no 
fish, and it’s impossible to make men exert themselves, when we have no food to 
give them.” 
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had expended the principal part of his provisions I was curious 
to see what expedient he would have recourse to.! The fresh 
geese and dried meat we received from the Chipewayans 
would not serve him two days, but not at all discouraged he 
came up and very cooly asked for four hundred weight of 
grease | embarked at Cumberland House. I gave him six 
and thought it an excellent opportunity of enforcing upon his 
mind the consequences of a little foresight, that without these 
provisions he could not have attempted to settle the Peace 
River. The answer he made was that he knew very well 
the grease I embarked was for him and there was plenty of 
fish to be had at Fort Wedderburn. Here for the first time 
I rather lost my temper. “ Clarke, your vanity and want of 
foresight is unsuportable. Had it been you alone who was 
concerned in this business, you should not have had an ounce. 
You galloped on with your half loaded brigade while the canoes 
of this place were so embarassed that the gentlemen did not 
know where to place themselves and you now come forward 
and claim as a right what you are only entitled to as a matter 
of necessity.” He took it all very well, sent his men for the 
grease and embarked as if nothing had happened? He is a 
most extraordinary character and in parting with him I cannot 
help remarking the essential service he has rendered me with 
the natives. He sees no difficulties, and past misfortunes 
rather increase than diminish his ardour. He approaches the 
Indian, as one who has a claim to their notice and respect while 


1 Cf. pp. 60-61. 

2 Cf. Charles Thomas (B.190/a/T, fo. 12), Sept. 22, 1818, “ Mr. C. at the same 
time requested a Supply of Provisions from Mr. Robertson (whose Canoes had 
embarked 11 Pimicans each at Cumberland House being less encumbered than 
we were) but who very ungenerously offered only one Pimican to be divided 
among 5 Canoes to prosecute a Voyage of some hundreds of miles in a strange 
and unsettled Country. This Mr. Clarke refused to start with, as well as myself, 
giving orders for the Guide to unload the Canoes and not start till a more 
adequate supply could be obtained, when Mr. R. said “‘ Stop stop ” till we have 
examined the trade we have procured from the Indians. We afterwards rec'd 
I pimican p. Canoe and altho’ very inadequate for the length and Danger of the 
Voyage we embarked and commenced our Journey up the Peace River which 
had already been so fatal to so many Poor Fellows.” 
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the astonished Indian stares and seems to say to himself, “ Is 
this really the man who was robbed of his property and carried 
about as a prisoner of the N.W.Co.? Well, after all he is not 
afraid: 

A few days after Mr. C’s departure J. G. McTavish arrived 
as superintendant of the N.W. Co’s affairs in Athabasca, who 
immediately applied to me for a Mr. Peter Andrews,’ who left 
the N.W. Co’s service, during the administration of A. N. 
McLeod. This question was soon put to rest by my applying 
for a man of the name of Collon ? who left us at Fort William 
me Le Lc: 

We ee now completed the fitting out of the Indians, 
established our fisheries, and closed the fall business, when the 
N.W. Co’s loaded canoes made their appearance? Black 
is now in his glory, leading a parcel of bullies, who come over 


1 George Peter Andrews, cf. George Peter Andries, H.B.S., 1,428. Andrews 
was engaged by Robertson at Montreal in 1818 for three years as a clerk for 
£Lroo Halifax a year. B.1g0/a/1, fos. r1d-12, September 22, 1818, “ Mr. 
Robertson requested Mr. Clarke to deprive himself of the Services of Mr. An- 
drews and his Son in Law (Jean Amelle) for this winter and allow them to 
promote the Interests of the Honble. Company at Ft. Wedderburn, as they were 
most of them unaquainted with the Natives. Mr. Clarke altho’ fully aware of 
the Services that Mr. Andrews could render in Peace River, yet he was convinced 
of the propriety of the request and their Baggage was debarked accordingly.” 
H.B.C. Arch., North West Company Folder, II, Letters captured at Grand 
Rapids by William Williams in 1819, fo. 166, J. G. McTavish to Robertson, 
September 26, 1818, “‘ Having been given to understand the two Men (Peter 
Andriz and Jean Amelle) ...are harboured by you...I hereby. . . protest 
against your employing those our Servants and demand that you should not 
harbour or employ them... .” 

2 Baptiste Colin, B.1g0/a/1, fo. 53, St. Mary’s, Peace River, “ Mr. Clarke 
very candidly told Mr. Campbell that he could not think of delivering him up 
unless they would deliver up one Baptiste Colin who had deserted twice from 
our Service and who was at present in their Fort” (May 16, 1819). 

3 H.B.C. Arch., North West Company Folder, II, fo. 176, J. G. McTavish 
to the Gentlemen Agents and Proprietors of the North West Co. and Angus 
Shaw, Peace River, December 22, 1818, “ Owing to the uncommonly severe 
and boisterous weather which our Inward bound canoes experienced last Summer 
& Autumn, and their consequent detention the principal Brigades have only 
reached Fort Chipewyan the 8th Oct., add to this our opponents with an over- 
whelming force a month ahead of us. .. .” 
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every evening in a body calling out our men to fight pitched 
battles. One of their principal hair pulling heroes got a most 
unmerciful thrashing from a little man of ours of the name of 
Bushe2 Mr. Simon McGillivray? on this occasion was 
rather forward, and having strong force and approaching 
rather too near our premises, I ordered the men to arms when 
Mr. Simon and his party made a precipitate retreat. Our 
men are in high spirits and very interested. But what is truly 
pleasing, the Indians seem to have perfect confidence in the 
company’s servants while those belonging to our opponents 
are in a very unsettled state. As a proof of the spirit with 
which they are actuated, the whole of those encamped at the 
N.W. Fort, put their bullies at defiance and boldly came 
forward to congratulate me on my arrival on their lands. Il 
gave them a glass, made them a speech, and in return most of 
them promised to join us in the spring as they had already 
taken their advances from the N.W. We parted remarkably 
good friends. 
vain OCC: 


1 Joseph Bouche dit Wakin, interpreter, was in charge of a canoe pillaged of 
Indians by the North West Company. B.39/a/14, fos. 5d-6, October Io, 
1818, “ On their coming opposite the North West Fort, two North West canoes 
came off to them .. . one canoe came on each side, and proceeded first to take 
the women and then the men. ‘The Indians were far from being willing to 
embark, and made every resistance, and in forcing them into their canoe, tore 
their clothes dreadfully.... Our canoe had only five men, theirs had twenty, 
besides Messrs. Simon McGillivray, Saml. Black, and Edward Mabbatt. 
Soucisse was one of the most foremost, he beat Bouche violently, and tore his 
clothes.... Hebert Lemai requested them to desist holding the canoe, on 
which Mr. Black drew his sabre, and threatened to take off his head if he did not 
immediately hold his tongue.... Bouche thrashed Soucisse on the beach 
this evening.” 

2 Simon McGillivray, Jr., see H.B.8., I, 451. The North West Company’s 
account of these provocative proceedings is contained in H.B.C. Arch. North 
West Company Folder, I], fos. 168-9, Simon McGillivray, Jr., to Angus Shaw, 
Fort Chipewyan, October 4, 1818; fos. 170-1, same to same, November 15, 
1818. 
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No. 20 
Fort CHIPEWYAN } 


You will perceive from the date of this letter the great 
change that has taken place since I wrote you last, but were 
I the only sufferer in this reverse of fortune it might be borne 
with some degree of composure, but when I reflect on its 
consequences to the company’s affairs in this part of the 
country, and then throw my thoughts to the other side of the 
Atlantic and picture to myself the effect it will have on my 
amiable benefactor, the thought almost drives me to dis- 
traction. 

J am just returned from the Indian Hall of our enemies 
where I fortunately met a number of the natives, and en- 
deavoured to counteract the effect of this sad disaster; in 
defiance of their bullies I addressed the Indians partly in their 
language and partly in French. I represented the cowardly 
act not to degrade me, but to crush the Chipewyans. At this 
moment Black rushed up but laying hold of a fork which lay 
on the table I kept the vagabond at a distance whom [| loaded 
with every abuse, then turning round to the Indians, “ You 
must not abandon our house. ‘There are more brave men to 
defend their property and protect the Chipewyans. That 
fellow was not brave enough to sake me, but he stole me, and 
in thus pilfering you of your chief, he will now rob you of your 
property were it not for the young men I have left behind. 
Tell Chorlo? not to be discouraged. We will revenge this 
trick, but not like wolves prowling among the bushes, but we 
will take them as we took them at Fort William with the sun 
shining on their face.” At this moment one of their chiefs, 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, Fort Chipewyan, the North West Company’s fort, 
October 11, 1818. 

2 Charlo, a half-breed interpreter at Fort Wedderburn from 1818-21; cf. 
HBSS, 79: 
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Mandvelle,! came up and taking me by the hand, giving it a 
gentle squeeze, whispered, ‘‘ Never mind, all will be right. 
Weare not afraid.” This short but soothing address releived 
me a good deal, when Mr. Smith ?® called me into a small 
appartment, which closed this turbulent scene. 

You will no doubt, my dear M., be staggered at the passive 
forbearance of our opponents, but consider, that some of the 
parteners did not altogether approve of this transaction, and 
as for myself, if you can figure to yourself the feelings of a man 
tumbled by an illegal act of violence from the summit of his 
hopes, the confidence of his friends withdrawn, and all his 
prospects in life blasted, personal danger was a secondary 
consideration. 

Adieu for the present. 


No. 21 
Forr CHIPEWYAN 2 


Necessity is the mother of invention. Never, my dear M., 
was an old adage verified with more justness [in] application, 
than the means forced upon me to ascertain the state of our 


1 Unidentified. For the conduct of the Indians cf. H.B.C.Arch., North West 
Company Folder, II, fo. 168, Simon McGillivray, Jr., to Angus Shaw, October 
4, 1818, “ I have never yet experienced such a Spirit of disaffection and a Spirit 
of Independance which shakes our other Trade at this place, but the evil will 
spread far and near. The Montagneirs have at last shook off their shackles and 
we have lost Character, reputation and Fame. We must go do something to 
retrieve our Affairs and I hope some event will cast up, to make an impression on 
the Montagneirs.... They have now done what has not yet been known 
before but the worst is yet to take place, and I am pretty positive they will get a 
dozen more of these low Beings.” Jdid., fo. 176d, J. G. McTavish to Angus 
Shaw, Peace River, December 22, 1818, “ At Fort Chipewyan last Fall the 
appearance of our opponents in force again was welcomed by the Natives in a 
manner rather discouraging, & had it not been for the coersive measures adopted 
by our Gentlemen there is little doubt but at least the one half would have taken 
their credits at Fort Wedderburne. . . .” 

2 Edward Smith, see H.B.S., I, 468. 

3 Robertson to Moffatt, about February 12, 1819. 
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affairs at Fort Wedderburn. I have now daily intercourse 
with my friends through the medium of an open letter! So 
that my enemies with all their vigilance are not only the bearers 
of my instructions, but favour me with the most important 
information relative to our business. So that locked up ina 
wretched hovel surrounded by sentinels, I now smile at their 
pitiful attempts to annoy and harass me when I reflect that my 
plans are not only carried into effect, but are followed up with 
more than ordinary spirit and success. In short I have in- 
vented a cypher, and have conveyed the copy to Fort Wedder- 
burn, but before I enter into the particulars of this singular 
adventure, it is now expedient I should inform you how I came 
to address you from this place. 

On the morning of the 11th October about an hour before 
day, my servant entered my bedroom, and informed me a canoe 
had just arrived from the fishery with the body of one of our 
servants who was accidentally shot the night before.t| Such 
accidents have a tendency to depress the spirits, and I found 
my own uncommonly low on this occasion, as the desceased 
was rather a favourite. Sleep at this early hour therefore out 
of the question, I rose and ordered an early breakfast, but just 
as we were sitting down to our repast, one of the men entered, 
and mentioned that Saucisse 2 had arrived from the N.W. Fort 
and was calling to Bushe to come out and fight. I got up, 
went to my bed room as was my custom, put a pistol as I 
thought into my pocket, and went towards the place where the 
man was standing, where I saw Mr. Simon McGillivray. I 
was relating to him what had happened, and if they had any 
private quarrels to adjust this was not a proper occasion; at 
this time Black with eight or ten men made a rush from behind, 
and in a moment I was surrounded. In the struggle my pistol 
dropped down and got entangled in my clothes and in the 
attempt to find it, went off. At the report of the pistol they 


1B.39/a/14, fo. 6, October 11, 1818, “ About the hour of one O’clock this 
morning Mr. Campbell arrived with the melancholy intelligence that Neil 
McDonald had by accident killed one of our men (Etienne Carriveau) three days 
since, and that he had brought the corpse with him... .” 

2 Joseph Soucisse, see H.B.8., I, 468. 
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rushed and closed on me, and dragged me to the beach, where 
I happened to disengage myself and made some resistance by 
laying about with the empty pistol. At this juncture I am 
rather surprised our people did not come up to my assistance, 
for it was no easy task to embark me although held by some of 
the strongest men belonging to their fort. When placed in 
the canoe, I made an attempt to upset it in the hopes of making 
my escape by swimming, when Black drew his pistol upon me. 
This had little or no effect, and as I did not succeeed it was 
owing to my strength being exhausted. On my arrival at this 
place I rushed into the Indian Hall.1 You are already 
acquainted with what passed there. 

On the day following I wrote a note to Mr. McTavish to 
know if they had any legal warrant against me, and why I was 
thus deprived of my liberty. No written answer was returned 
to this note, however I was favoured by a visit from that gentle- 
man accompanied by. Mr. Smith, but all the satisfaction I 
received was, that they were given to understand from the 
language I held to the Indians, several attempts to set fire to 
their establishment. This silly fabrication I replied to with 
some warmth, but like all negociations where measures are 
already resolved on it ended in evasions, and subterfuges un- 
worthy the character of gentlemen. However there was an 
apparent embarassment even in admitting these allegations, 


1B.39/a/14, fos. 5d-7. The final entries in the journal of Fort Wedderburn 
describing the events of October 10-11, 1818, were written with great care by 
Robert Miles. Cf. B.39/b/1, fo. 11d, Robertson to McDonald, March 1, 
1819, ‘“‘ I have sent you the two first days of my Journal, I mean the roth and 
11th of Oct., they were hastily drawn up, and lam afraid a number of mistakes 
have crept into them, which I hope Mr. Miles will rectify. Inform me if lam 
correct in the account I have given. It was written when the angry passions 
were predominate, I would not willingly criminate even my Enemies by an 
untruth.” For other versions of the capture of Colin Robertson, see D.1/12, 
fos. 4-5, Alexander McDonald to Bird, October 28, 1818; D.1/11, fos. 
tod-11, William Williams to Selkirk, January 2, 1819; H.B.C.Arch., North 
West Company Folder, II, fos. 172-3, George Keith and Samuel Black to Angus 
Shaw, November 20, 1818; fo. 177, J. G. McTavish to Angus Shaw, December 
22, 1818; fos. 157A-B, Samuel Black to William McGillivray, May, 1819 ; 
Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-ouest, I, part 2, 122-4 5 Morton, 
A History of the Canadian West, p. 610. 
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which seemed to indicate a want of faith in their beleif, and at 
this moment I am half inclined to exonerate McTavish from 
any participation in this unmanly act. 

Being now left to myself, shut up from all intercourse with 
my friends, and only allowed to apply for my wants by an open 
letter, I began to resolve in my mind some plan of communi- 
cating my private sentiments on matters of business. 

I heard and read a good deal of correspondence carried on 
in cypher, but never having given it a serious consideration, 
I had no idea of the principle on which it was conducted. 
However I began to arrange all our Posts, Gentlemen, Princi- 
pal men with those of our opponents in numbers, then all the 
monosyllables on which the meaning of a sentence rested, also 
sentences intimately connected with the affairs of this country 
had their particular marks of distinction—for example the 
following sentence was expressed by the figures over the par- 

I 13 zi 
ticular words, ‘“‘ Good news from Piece River. Mr. Clark 
[2 9 
taken Fort Vermilion,” and so on untill my numerical figures 
amounted to 600.2 When the cypher was completed, the 
most difficult task remained, to convey the copy to my friends 
at Fort Wedderburn, which was effected by means of a small 
keg. First the cypher was written on long strips of paper 
having a pretty large margin on each side, then rolled up so 
tight as not to admit water beyond the first fold. Both ends 
were sealed; this finished, I perforated a small hole with a 
bent gun worm close by the bung, through which I passed a 
piece of holland twine, then hooked it up from the bunghole 

1 Selkirk Corres., J. G. McTavish to Angus Shaw, December 23, 1818, 
“The taking of Robertson by Black is the affair which has given me the most 
uneasiness of any circumstance that has happened this Fall, I really do not know 
what we shall do to get him safe out for now that he is taken, it, of course, behoves 
us to get him safely conveyed to Canada to stand Trial. It was done so unex- 
pectedly, and at a time when business pressed very heavy on my hands, that I 
was completely at a nonplus how toact. Black is certainly a desperate character 
and I am afraid will fall a martyr to some of his wild pranks.” 


2 A partial key to the cipher was enclosed in a letter from Alexander McDonald 
to Governor Williams, January 16, 1819, D.1/12, fos. 38d-40. 
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and attached to the end of the twine my Packet, repassed it 
through the bunghole, drew it up from the small apperture 
close to the stave of the keg. ‘To fasten the letter I drove a 
small peg into the hole, over which I rubbed a little dust, that 
neither the hole nor the sound paper could either be seen or 
heard. 

The keg soon found its way to Fort Wedderburn, but 
another difficulty arose, how to inform my friends of its con- 
tents. I gave many hints in my notes that the keg smelt of 
rum and ought to be cleansed out before any wine was sent 
out, however a new keg was made and no notice taken of the 
request. Three weeks passed in this way—no figures 
appearing. I then sent for some books and in a volume of 
Shakespeare wrote with a pencil in a very small hand, “ exa- 
mine the first keg” and return[ed] the volume. In about a 
week after I wrote the following note, 

‘To amuse myself I am attempting to throw into rhyme 
some of Jack Falstaff’s good sayings. There is one expression 
where he blows out, ‘I am not a wit but the cause of wit in 
others.’ This sounds harsh in my ears, please send a copy of 
the sentence as it stands in the play.” In about a week after, 
I was favoured by a note from Miles saying that one of the 
gentlemen had taken the volume to the fishery, but begged to 
know if Tait could receive credit for the following sums. La 
Mai 1 Pound, Bushe 13 shillings and McDougal 21. And if 
Clouston could receive credit for the watch sold Tait amt. 
(EGE tae te 

These figures not only informed me of the receipt of the 
cypher but conveyed the pleasing intelligence of Mr. Clarke’s 
movements in Peace River. 

Arrivals and dispatches were noticed in this manner, but 
we opened a more extensive correspondence by the keg,’ and 
in the event of a discovery the sentences were so mutilated by 
figures as to be understood by none without the key. Would 
you beleive it, my dear M.., that one of my most important letters 


1 B.39/a/14 and B.39/b/r1, contain over 200 letters copied in full and indica- 
tions of many others from Robertson while a captive at Fort Chipewyan. 
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to the Governor! was sealed by Mr. McGillivray himself. 
I ordered some rum from Fort Wedderburne and a two gallon 
keg was sent over immediately. My despatches being ready, 
I took out the bung and introduced them to the keg, after the 
manner already stated, and then sent my compliments to Mr. 
McGillivray that I should be happy to speak with him. As 
soon as this gentleman appeared, I pretended to be very much 
annoyed at my friends [sending] such a quantity of rum as if 
I were a drunkard and begged him to examine the keg that 
it might be returned. ‘The keg was taken away and in about 
ten minutes after sealed by Simon with this singular inscription 
“contents unknown.” The letter arrived safe at Fort 
Wedderburne, was decyphered by Mr. Miles and sent on to 
Cumberland House. 


No; 22 
Forr Curppewya, February, 18192 


I have been turning over in my mind various modes of 
attempting to make my escape, which I cannot effect without 
the assistance of Mr. McDonald, and from my close confine- 
ment can give him no idea of the state of the Fort or the 
number of its men. As for myself it is impossible. I am 
barred up in a log house part of which 1s occupied by 
my sentinels. This is termed the guard room, through 
which I pass to my prison,®? and so vigilant is Master 


1B.39/b/1, fos. 7d-10, Robertson wrote to Governor Williams on February 
12, 1819. He sent corrections for this letter on February 21, 1819, and two 
further letters were added on February 22 and 23, 1819. 

2 Robertson to Moffatt, Fort Chipewyan, about February 15, 1819. 

3 B.190/b/1, fo. 23d, Duncan Campbell to John Clarke, Athabasca Lake, 
Old Fort, March 20, 1819, “ Mr. Robertson little expected when he was finding 
fault with you, me, & others for allowing our selves to be taken Prisoners by the 
N.W.Co. that less than twenty days after his arrival at Athabaska Lake that he 
should find himself Prisoner in Fort Chipewyan & taken by such a Black guard 
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D’Roche,! that on the least movement he bursts into my room. 
I am loathe to give my friends any advice on this delicate sub- 
ject, all I can say, I have undertaken and executed a more 
dangerous enterprise than the liberating of Mr. Robertson. 

Since my confinement, I have discovered strong symptons 
of dissatisfaction among the wintering partners, in particular 
those of the late Sir A. McK. & Co. and the friends of the 
agents. J. G. McTavish is by these men considered an 
intruder, who from his standing was not entitled to this 
district. On the whole, a party in favour of the Hudsons Bay 
Co. when Lord Selkirk seized on Fort William is not altogether 
without foundation. 

I am in the habit of receiving friendly visits from Simon 
McGillivray. One evening having made rather free with the 
bottle, and a good deal out of humour with Mr. Keith,” [he] 
began to observe, ““So Mr. Robertson you had a long con- 
versation with Keith the other day—we know them—we know 
the black sheep—we know the Selkirk’s.” ‘What would 
you do if all these black sheep would join us? You have 
nothing but X.Y. partners in the country mow. Lhe 
Clerks, Mr. Robertson, we have all them to a man, we have 
active clerks too, and only want a few heads!” At this 


Black. The N. West grated a prison for him at the corner of their Preavy. He 
certainly gives them a great deal of Trouble as he keeps them constantly backwards 
and forwards between both Houses with notes and messages, some of his notes 
they will not allow to be sent, others they will, I understand he is well used but 
always complains of being indisposed & no doubt it is the case both in Body & 
Mind.” 

1]. B. Durocher. B.39/b/1, fo. 2, Robertson to George Keith, Fort 
Chipewyan, October 21, 1818, “I am sorry to be under the painful necessity 
of recalling to your memory a voluntary promise made me by Messrs. McTavish 
& Smith, as well as yourself, that while a prisoner, I was to be treated as a 
Gentleman ; under these circumstances, I presume that no part of my conduct 
since my imprisonment warrants the appointment of Durocher, as a principle 
guard over my person, whose first office was to insult me. I therefore sincerely 
hope that it is not your intention to add indignity to misfortune, by placing my 
person under the care of one so destitute, even of the common feelings of his 
countrymen.” 

2 George Keith, the partner of the North West Company in command at Fort 
Chipewyan, 1818-19, see FB Sep ly da 3: 


F 
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moment Simon was getting rather too communicative, when his 
lady entered and took him away. 

Although these were the sayings of a man a good deal in 
liquor, I became rather anxious to have a little conversation 
with Keith, which happened in about a week after. Simon’s 
remarks were pretty correct. The majority of the wintering 
partners were not on the best terms with the agents, whom they 
considered the authors of all their misfortunes. Their wild 
speculations have reduced them to poverty, nor do they know 
the extent of their losses, arising from the law suits, and to 
add to their misfortunes, is this second attempt on Athabasca, 
the only source of anything like profits. All these circum- 
stances (which Keith does not attempt to conceal) confirm my 
opinion that they are reduced to the greatest straits. Even the 
tone of language amidst their violent proceedings is still 
harping on a junction, and I suspect the agents are buoying 
them up with the great advantages to be derived from this 
termination of the contest. 

But were we to attempt to separate the wintering partners 
from the agents, and select from amongst them men of 
character, I fear notwithstanding the mighty spirit of dis- 
satisfaction they profess, that it would be a more arduous 
task than at first sight appears. There are none possessing 
firmness of character amongst them with the exception of 
Leith, McLaughline and McDonald and perhaps the two 
Keiths. A good dinner, a few fair promises would waltz the 
remainder about, to any tune the McGillivray’s chose to strike 
up. The only measure we can pursue with safety is to en- 
deavour to reduce our expenses in Montreal: that is the weight 
which weighs us down. Our outfit is nothing, the internal 
advantages we possess are great, and if the old officers of the 
company would enter warmly into the cause by reducing their 
complement of men where they have no opposition to contend 
with and send every disposeable clerk into the North, we 
could then reduce the number of extravagant engagements. 
As to the natives, the charm that bound them to our opponents 
is now dissolved. All that we now want is firmness, prudence 


and economy. The news brought me yesterday by my cypher 
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is highly agreeable and in perfect unision with the heavy 
interjections of Keith as to the state of the country. McVicar ? 
has lately arrived from a band of Indians, where he was obliged 
to protect the servants of the N.W. Co. A Chipewayan held 
up a beaver skin to one of their bullies, and then handed it 
over to McVicar saying to the N.W. interpreter, “Why don’t 
you come and take this skin as formerly? Do you think we 
are afraid of you because you stole away our chief? No—the 
Chipewayans are no slaves.” Liberty, my dear M., is all that is 
wanted, and without it the best news ly heavy on the heart. 
eam oc 


No. 23 
Fort CHIPEWAYAN 2 


After eight months close confinement I have some hopes of 
inhaling the fresh air, being promised a passage to Montreal. 
O’Kaveny had a similar assurance, but his body lies in River 
Winipec; however, McTavish is arrived and | must confess 
I have some confidence in the firmer character of this gentle- 
man, if he is not greatly changed, but Black and his associates 
are exasperated beyond measure. My cypher has been dis- 
covered but the ‘‘ contents unknown ’’.® 

It appears a few days ago while enclosing my last com- 
munication, I was watched from a crevice of the wall by the 
sentinel, and the keg instead of being sent to Fort Wedder- 
burne has taken up its quarters in the N.W. Store, and I pre- 
sume they are puzzling their brains to find out the contents. 


1 Robert McVicar, idid., p. 457. Cf. B.39/a/14, fo. 26d, February 12, 
1819, “In the evening Mr. McVicar and party returned, bringing home 
136 Beaver, 1 Otter, 56 p. Castorum, 551 Martin, 12 Rats, 4 Red Foxes, 2 Cross 
Foxes, 1 Silver Fox, and seven Moose Skins. About half of these are in payment 
for debts given in the fall, and the others traded from different natives.” 

2 Robertson to Moffatt, about June 1, 1819. 

3B.39/b/1, fo. 25d, Keith to Robertson, May 8, 1819, “ That part of Mr. 
Robertson’s notes are objectionable only which are written in cipher.” 
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I suspected something and wrote to Keith. Hecamein tremb- 
ling with rage, told me of the capture, when I immediately 
demanded my letters, which he refused, with some reflections 
on my conduct. I told him in plain terms that I was the 
person who had just cause of complaint, in depriving me of 
my liberty without the shadow of a right. He mentioned 
Duncan Cameron whom I took at Red River. “‘ That person 
had free intercourse with his friends, and frequently rode 
out on horseback, but look at my wretched hovel. Cameron 
had his bed room and Hall. You talk of your politeness, 
claiming as it were a right of not starving me to death, as if | 
was a condemned criminal. I did not, like your McLeod, fly 
from justice, but threw myself into prison, was tried and 
acquitted. I return to this country, and while conducting 
the business of my employers, you clandestinely seize upon 
my person, promise yourselves mighty advantages from the 
gallant act, but on finding your pitiful vigilance outwitted, the 
Indians smiling at your pretended authority and thus left with 
the disgrace without the benefit of your unlawful proceedings, 
you draw yourself up, and seem to call in question my right to 
correspond with my friends.” He left me muttering some- 
thing like insolence when in popped Mr. Peter Frazer} at 
full length, assuming no small degree of importance, informing 
me I was to be under his charge to Isle olo Crosse. This 
underling was inclined to take airs on himself, when I asked 
him. ‘‘ How long have you been a partner of the N.W.?” 
‘“That’s none of your business,” says Mr. Peter Frazer. 
“You are perfectly right, it only struck me, if you were not 
provided for, you was in a fair way of pushing yourself for- 
ward.” I then made my bow, when Mr. Peter Frazer took 
himself off. 


Iam 


1 Peter Fraser of the North West Company resigned in 1821 after twenty-one 
years’ service. 
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No. 24 
Ist—E oLo Crosse, June, 18191 


Here I am once more under the roof of our own establish- 
ment, which I have been permitted to visit on my parole of 
honor.22 Mr. McTavish’s conduct towards me has been as 
liberal as could be expected. I wish the charge would devolve 
on some other person, as it is my intention to endeavour to 
effect my escape. The Indians from Athabasca to this place 
hold out the most inviting language to us. Every camp I 
passed echoed with the name of the Hudsons Bay Co. and such 
was the state of the Indians, that although they frequently 
called to Frazer to come back for provisions, he would not 
venture near their camp. The two N.W. partners who have 
passed the winter here have been quarrelling and pulling hairs. 
The chipewyns are enraged against Mr. Campbell*® and call for 
a strong force of the H.B. Co. If I gain my liberty Clarke 
must winter fere. Mr. Peter Frazer whom I left in a very 
bad humour at Fort Chipewyn, was very polite during our 
passage to this place, where I found no less a personage than 
Angus Shaw Esquire whom I have dreadfully shocked by 
refusing to embark in his canoe. ‘“ What are you afraid of,” 
says Mr. Peter Frazer. “Nothing but his /ong winded 
stories’? This has been carried to the Montreal Agent who 
sometimes condescends to eye me over the end of his nose as 
if I was no bigger than a grain of mustard seed. 

I am 

1 Robertson to Moffatt, Ile-a-la-~Crosse, about June 12, 1819. 

2’'The letter in which Robertson made this arrangement is a good example of 
the covert insolence which characterised the numerous letters (Ch, pa79em 1) 
which Robertson wrote to the Northwesters during his imprisonment. B.39 /b/1, 
fos. 30d-31, June 12, 1819, “ Mr. Robertson would be happy to know, if 
permission will be allowed him, to have an interview with the Gentleman in 
charge of the Honble. Hudson’s Bay Co’s establishment at Isle a la Crosse. The 
substance of this request being already communicated by the medium of Mr. 
Simon McGillivray, it is to be hoped that this repetition will not be deemed 
too intrusive.” 

3 John Duncan Campbell, see H.B.S., 1, 432-3. The other N.W.C. partner 
at Ile-a-la-~Crosse in 1818-19 was Benjamin Frobisher. 
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Nous 
CUMBERLAND House! 


In my last letter 1 mentioned my intention of attempting to 
effect my escape. I have accomplished this object, but all 
circumstances considered, not very agreeable to my feelings. 
On approaching this place Mr. McTavish observed, “ Mr. R. 
if you are inclined you can go and see your friends under the 
same understanding we had at Isle Olo Crosse.”” I replied by 
a gentle inclination of the head. I regret the question solely 
on account of Mr. McTavish, and however my friends may 
applaud the act, my conscience tells me I have not acted right; 
however it is over now. I have sent to demand the authority 
on which I was detained a prisoner. The gates are shut and 
every man is armed. Mr. Kennedy? seems very interested. 
Our force is only ten men including the gentlemen—our 
opponents forty. Half past ten a.m., the N.W. canoes have 
just pushed off from the beach, no answer to my note. The 
preceeding part of this letter had nearly driven from my 
memory the narrow escape I had at the Pin Portage* where 
two men were drowned. 

I embarked with Simon McGillivray at Isle olo Cross and 
on approaching the above Portage, the canoes of Messrs. Shaw 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, Cumberland House, June 20, 1819. B.49/a/35, 
fo. 5d, June 19, 1819, “ 3 light Canoes arrived belonging to the N.W. manned 
with about 30 Men and having 6 Gentlemen passengers on board namely Messrs. 
Shaw, McTavish, Stewart, McDonnell, McIntosh & McGillivray Partners and 
Agents of the N.W. Co. also Mr. Colin Robertson of the Hon. Hudsons Bay 
Company’s Service chief of the Athabasca Department... .” B.39/b/1, fos. 
31-2, contains the complete correspondence between Robertson and McTavish 
at Cumberland House, June 19-21, 1819. 

* Alexander Kennedy, see Appendix A. 

3 Epingles Rapid, cf. H.B.8., I, 29-30; Franklin, Fourney to the Polar Sea, 
p. 183, Hood’s description of Pin Portage, Churchill River, in 1820, ‘‘ At one 
of these portages called the Pin Portage is a rapid, about ten yards in length, with 
a descent of ten or twelve feet, and beset with rocks. Light canoes sometimes 
venture down this fatal gulf, to avoid the portage, unappalled by the warning 
crosses which overhang the brink, the mournful records of former failures.” 
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and McTavish and Stewart! directed their course to that 
carrying place, while our steersman kept out and followed 
another track. Seeing a strong rapid before me, I threw 
off my cloak, as was my custom when running rapids, but 
what was my astonishment when I perceived the canoe avoid 
the rapid and enter a shute, when the steersman exclaimed, 
“My God, we are all drowned.” At this moment the canoe 
upset. J attempted to gain the land and when within a brush, 
a strong eddy drew me again under the Fall where I found 
the canoe. Mr. Simon McGillivray and two or three men 
were holding the gunnels. I followed their example, which 
was the means of saving my life.2 The canoe had now taken 
the current, when Mr. Shaw came off to our assistance and 
picked us up. When we reached the shore every attention 
was shewn us by Mr. McTavish, the tents were mounted, and 
I began to change clothes. In taking off my jacket, I found 


1 Alexander Stewart, see Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the N.W. Co., p. 499- 

2D.1/1, fo.2zod-21, Williams to Gale, July 17, 1819, “I nearly forgot to 
mention, that the Canoe in which Mr. Robertson was placed, whilst a prisoner 
in the N.W. Co.’s hands; Run a Rapid called La Pin, which never was run 
before, the Canoe was precipitated down the Fall, two men drowned and himself 
saved miraculously ; while the other N.W. Canoes carried over and made a 
Portage. I make no doubt it was well meant, from the murder of poor O. 
Keveny, to the drowning of Colin Robertson. Will this attempt not be seen 
through?” A.8/1, fo. 85, Joseph Berens to Bathurst, Hudson’s Bay House, 
February 24, 1820, “ Mr. Robertson after being forcibly seized, was unlawfully 
detained in one of the North West Company’s Trading posts (under the general 
Superintendence of the partner McTavish) for a period of no less than eight 
months. No charge had been preferred against him, nor had they obtained any 
Warrant to apprehend or detain him. In the following Summer, they brought 
him out from the interior as a prisoner with a party of the North West Company, 
consisting of several of their Wintering partners & servants in three Canoes. 
Having nearly reached a rapid in the Saskatchewan [sic] (where the current is so 
dangerous, that their Canoes are never permitted to go down it) two of the three 
Canoes were carried as usual over the Portage. Eight of the men belonging to 
the third Canoe (in which Mr. Robertson was conveyed as a Prisoner) also 
landed, and among those the person who had the charge of it, a Mr. Simon 
McGillivray a half breed clerk of the Company. But two of their men, said 
to be expert Swimmers, were ordered or prevailed upon to go down the Fall in 
the Canoe with their Prisoner. That there was no necessity for this measure 
is obvious, because the same canoe might, like the others, have been carried 
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my journal safe when Mr. McIntosh 1 came up and observed, 
‘Give me your jacket Mr. R., I shall order the men to dry ite 
Although I knew it contained my journal, I was averse to 
indicate any symptoms of suspicion by removing my papers. 
However I was not satisfied, and putting on my clothes rather 
hastily, I went in search of my jacket, which was handed me. 
On putting my hand in the pocket I missed my papers, and 
turning round to the gentlemen observed, “ This is a dis- 
graceful transaction, some one has stolen my papers, and to 
commit a petty theft of this kind on so melancholy an occasion, 
is truly deplorable. The bodies of two of your servants are 
scarcely cold, when you cooly and deliberately pilfer from one 
(and your prisoner too) who has narrowly escaped with his 
life the few memorandums he kept during his captivity. 
This is certainly an action worthy of being recorded in your 


narratives.” Mr. McTavish turned round and observed, 
“ T assure you Mr. R. I know nothing of them.” “I beleive 
you sir, but I will not answer for your associates.” “ I sawa 


paper,” says Simon McGillivray, “ floating down the Currents 
“You might sir, but the papers I mention I brought ashore 
with me, and were in my jacket, when I handed it to Mr. 
Mackintosh.” This gentleman shrugged up his soldiers 
and replied, “ It might be so.”” We crossed to the other side 
of the river where we breakfasted and dried our baggage, 
when Mr. McTavish came up with a parcel in his hand and 
observed, ‘“‘ Mr. R. here are your papers. I found them in 
my basket, but how they came there I know not.” 

Mr. A. McDonald is now with me, and gives me flattering 
accounts of our affairs in Athabasca, he mentioned several 


by two Men over the portage. In going down the Rapid, one of the Canoemen 
made a spring towards the bank and upset the canoe, he missed his footing 
and lost his life. His companion shared the same fate, while Mr. Robertson 
fortunately clung to the Canoe & was saved. 

From these circumstances which the Committee have every reason to 
believe to be accurate, the intention of the party can scarcely be doubted and 
they have but too much reason to apprehend, that if the North West Company 
succeed in getting Govr. Williams into their custody, he may also be placed 
under circumstances of extreme danger.” 


1 Wiiliam McIntosh, see H.B.S., I, 452. 
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more Indians having [joined] us last Spring. He complains 
sadly of Mr. Clarke on the score of provisions. The returns 
of Athabasca will amount to about Forty Packs. 


Adieu &c. 
1 Divided as follows : 
Fort Wedderburn and outposts 25 packs 
St. Mary’s, Peace River 13» of 70 Ibs. 
Colvile House, Peace River Dee nT Onis 


Great Slave Lake few furs 


For the number of canoes and men see p. 58. 
Account of merchandise supplied about £6,000. 

B.239/d/204, fos. 374-39, List of Furs and other Goods received in 
Trade at the several Settlements of the Northern Department, during the year 
ending June I, 1819: 

Ile-a- Lesser Great 
la- Slave Slave Atha- Peace 
Price Crosse Lake Lake baska River 


Bears 23/2 7 15 hi 39 

Beaver, whole 31/- EVO 277 13 405 243 
» half 13/1f 26 53 4 53 41 
» coat & scrap 17/64 14 

Castorum 17/24 44 174 

Cats 15/11 4.0 I I II 

Fishers 8 /- ice) 3 6 

Foxes, Cross 69/9 20 5 3 26 
Gorey. 182/12 2 gf II 16 
ye Red 8/74 3 ES 4 22 2 
» White 4/74 rs 14 

Martens, prime 4/2 182 1601 210 2379 2667 

as common 2/3 9 34 

Mink {rit 16 6 4 II 

Musquash 1/1 65 73 fa 7 108 40 

Otters, prime 19/64 10 15 51 2 
y»» common and cub 10/o# 3 5 I 

Rabbits doz. 1/44 210 

Wolves [10 I I 5 


Wolverines 5/74 I 3 2 36 a0 
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No. 26 
Norway Houses, Fuly, 1819} 


In paddling along Lake Bourboun listening with more than 
ordinary pleasure to the adventures of last winter our con- 
versation was interrupted with ‘“‘a canoe ahead.” In about 
ten minutes after, a shot was fired, when we began to arrange 
our pistols. ‘The strange canoe was now directing its course 
towards us. ‘‘ What shall be done?”’ says McDonald. “If 
enemies, the water is the best place of defence,” I replied. 
This was a moment of no small anxiety when the canoe ap- 
proached, a stranger stood up, waved his hat and exclaimed, 
“Glorious news! All the North west partners taken at the 
grand rapid by Governor Williams.2 My name is Murphy.® 
I am sent to meet Mr. Robertson.” Compliments being ex- 
changed, we immediately shaped our course to the point 
ahead, when a voyaging song was struck up, the men of both 
canoes joining in the chorus. After receiving a hearty break- 
fast and some European news from Mr. Murphy, who 
appeared to be an intelligent young man, we began to descend 
the current, and at about 11 a.M. arrived at our camp at the 
Grand Rapid, where my old friend John Clarke was standing 
at full length and in all his glory. 

Governor Williams received me with much politeness, 
handed me over the Committee’s letter, and after an hour’s 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, July 4, 1819. 

2 Cf. Governor Williams’s statement as to arrest of Messrs. Shaw, McTavish 
and others at Grand Rapids in June, 1819, Appendix B, p. 284 et seg. See 
Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West, p. 611. 

3 John Murphy, see Appendix A. 

4 Selkirk Corres., Governor and Committee to Robertson, February 3, 1819, 
‘“‘ We derived much satisfaction from hearing that you had determined to go 
into Athabasca to take the management of that department, and we flatter our- 
selves that at length some considerable returns will be obtained for the heavy 
expences which the undertaking has occasioned. But even if the result of the 
present season should be satisfactory we are aware that the trade of the Depart- 
ment cannot be considered as established and we are apprehensive that there 
is not any officer who is at present capable of taking the management of it during 


THE GRAND RAPID gi 


conversation orders were given to raise the camp and proceed 
to Norway House. I embarked with Governor Williams and 
Captain Mattie. Towards evening one of the gentlemen who 
had the prisoners in charge came alongside, and asked where 
they were to encamp and mentioned an island, when Mr. 
Williams replied, “* Let us put up altogether,” and steered for 
the main land. Next morning Mr. McIntosh could not be 
found. The whole woods were searched but to no effect, 
and we embarked without him. As we approached Norway 
House, Mr. Murphy, under whose care Messrs. Shaw and 
McTavish were placed, was ordered to pass that establishment 
and wait further instructions at Kettle Island ? on Play Green 
ake? 

Immediately on my arrival at this place I had a long con- 
versation at this place [sic] Governor Williams on the state of 
the country, and could not help complimenting him on the 
important service he had rendered the company. This blow 
will be severely felt, particularly from the independant spirit 
evinced by the natives. “ How will they take it at Fort 
William,” says Mr. Williams. “ They will most assuredly 
attempt to counteract it, otherwise their bullies will be out of 
humor for a row, but it will require all their talent to efface the 
impression you have made, and if the thing is only followed 
up with a well armed boat, and an efficient crew of men, with 
a six pounder on her stern, to cruise between Bas des Rivier 


the remainder of the struggle that must still be expected. The deplorable result 
of the two previous years, when partly no doubt from circumstances which they 
could not controul but in a considerable degree unquestionably from want of 
foresight and proper arrangement our officers could not even protect their own 
men and the property of the Coy. renders it absolutely necessary that the business 
should be conducted with the greatest discretion and judgement as well as with 
spirit and enterprize, otherwise the Indians will naturally conclude that we are 
totally unable to protect those who may be willing to trade with us. We trust 
therefore that your zeal will impel you still to persevere until the object can be 
considered as fairly accomplished and the trade so firmly established that some 
of the young men now in our service may be capable of conducting it 

1 Cf Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-ouest, 1, 196. 

2 [bid., p. 200, “...all the prisoners were confined on a small rocky island in 
the lake, about a mile from the Fort.” 

3 Playgreen lake, see FBS 3 Wyo 
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and the Grand Rapid during the spring and fall, and at times 
hail a canoe, and enquire for some noted character among the 
people such as... . or D’Roche will serve all the purposes that 
are wanted in Athabasca.”’ ‘The Governor liked the idea. 

I then mentioned the services of Mr. Clarke and of what 
great use he had been to me in the North, but as the Indians 
in Athabasca were now free from the terrors of North West 
influence, it was my intention to employ Mr. Clarke on another 
important mission—the liberation of the Chipewyans at Isle 
olo Crosse, as no retrenchments could be entered into, untill 
an Indian could say, ‘‘ | am master of my own property, and 
can dispose of it to whom I choose.” ‘“ And in mentioning 
retrenchments Mr. Williams, I in some measure prepare you 
for the expense of this undertaking.” The Governor approved 
of the arrangement, but there was another object—the warm 
concurrence of John himself. I therefore recommended 
Mr. Williams to embark in Mr. C’s canoe, in preference to 
mine, and after giving him the outlines of John’s character, 
left the rest to the management of the Governor. 

The prisoners were the next topic of conversation, occa- 
sioned by a note from Mr. Angus Shaw. I remarked to 
Mr. Williams that I regretted the escape of Mackintosh, as 
the whole of his conduct during the present contest, was 
marked by the most deliberate and wanton acts of cruelty 
towards the Company’s servants. Mr. Shaw was a pompous 


1'This was no new idea to Robertson. Robertson’s Diary, August 5, 1816, 
“ however we resolved to build a Fort at the entrance of Play Green Lake, and 
to have two gun boats in readiness to act in the spring. ‘This mode of opposing 
the North West Company would be a saving to the Hudsons Bay Company, for 
in place of having every trading post crowded with men at extravagant wages, 
where few would answer the purposes of trade. This Fort and a disposable force 
properly applied would effectually prevent our opponents, from committing 
their depredations in the interior. ‘There is nothing more easy than to prevent 
these people passing in the spring.”’ Cf. James Bird’s opinion, B.60/a/15, fo. 50, 
August 5, 1816, “ But Mr. Robertson was of opinion that our means were not 
adequate to the design and several other Members of the Council were of the 
Same opinion and the measure was consequently dropped. I am however of 
opinion that 80 resolute Men would if properly conducted prevent any North 
West Company’s Canoes passing the Grand Rapid, if such an Attempt could be 
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weak man sent in by the agents to graze but pawned upon the 
wintering partners as a man whose great influence would 
retrieve their affairs in the North. I saw no great object that 
could be gained by his detention, further than dissolving the 
silly chimeras, with which he had filled the heads of the poor 
Canadians. Frobisher } was a desperate character and treated 
our servants who fell into his hands with great rigour and 
privation. J.D. Campbell was one of our prowling opponents 
who preferred a sled of furs to a row, and for his former mis- 
demeanors deserved a little punishment. But as to John G. 
McTavish, if indulgence is to be shown he is certainly entitled 
to it, not only because his name is not to be found in any of the 
violent proceedings, but on account of his gentlemanly conduct 
towards myself while under his charge. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. 
Williams, “‘ was not McTavish superintendant of Athabasca 
when you were taken, and was not the act committed by his 
orders?” ‘‘ This is somewhat doubtful Mr. W., not only 
from his own confession, but other circumstances, and if I may 
judge from a correspondence | overheard between Black and 
D’Roche, McTavish was only superintendant in name. 
“Oh, d...n them they are all alike, but let us go and see 
them.” 

The interview took place and might have been favourable 
to Messrs. Shaw and McTavish, when the North west agent 
began to let off a flourish of trumpets by talking about “ eating 
a cold custard with Mr. Williams in London.” This threw 
a damper on all negociations, as our chief became rather 
restive, and I firmly believe, this illtimed custard of Shaw’s, will 
procure him a trip to England. Mr. McTavish behaved with 
much propriety. 


1 Benjamin Frobisher, see H.B.S., 1, 438-9. 
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INop27 
Kock) 7a/ye 1.019" 


As those unfortunate prisoners seem not only to derange 
the good humour of our chief, but prevent me from touching 
on other topics, I must [dispose] of them, before I attempt to 
give you any idea of my future movements. On the second 
day after our arrival at this place, while quietly sipping our 
wine, in bounded my old friend Murphy, announcing the 
arrival of the prisoners, when the Governor started up and 
exclaimed, ““ Who the d. .:l/told:you to bring them sherer 
“Ts not this the ‘rock?’”’ says Murphy very cooly. “ No— 
the rock is below, you are always making some blunders.” 
““T beg pardon sir, shall I leave the prisoners there?” “‘ Cer- 
tainly,” replied Mr. Williams. I went out and saw Shaw 
standing on the beach with a silver jug in one hand and a long 
pipe in the other. McTavish was at some distance and looked 
rather low. I really felt for them, and would have asked them 
in but the Governor appeared in so tremenduous a rage that | 
did not venture to speak. 

Now with due respect to Mr. Williams, Mr. Murphy was 


not deserving of the reprimand he received. ‘This place is 


1'For Rock Depot, see 4.2.8., 1, 423-4. Ch B.6o/a/15, fos, S4d-4¢..0n 
Sept. 5, 1816, Bird sent fourteen men from York Factory to the Rock. ‘‘ They are 
to convey to the Rock about one hundred and twenty pieces (of 80 lbs. each) of 
goods and Mr. Calder and two Men are to accompany them to take care of the 
Goods when landed and to prepare Wood for building a Store House in a very 
convenient Situation at the Side of the White Mud Creek (about half a Mile 
westward of old Gordon House) where there is an excellent fishing Weir which 
supplies, during the Summer Season, a good number of Tickameg.”’ The goods 
were to be “a supply for Athapuskow next Season.” This was “‘ An Innovation 
(tho’ a Business that ought long since to have been attended to at this time of the 
Year),” so the men “ according to custom made an effort to prevent its execution 
and refused in a body to obey the orders they had received. But on my calling 
each Man separately and expostulating with some and threatening others they 
gave way and prepared to embark as they had been desired.” 

Robertson to Moffatt, July 11, 1819. B.104/a/2, fo. 7d (Robert Kennedy), 
July 9, 1818, “ We arrived at the Rock Depot at 5 a.m.” 
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generally understood to be the “ Rock”. The portage of 
that name is within sight of the house, a barren rock about 
200 yards in circumference, which I should not suppose was 
intended to be the resting place of any one. | mentioned this 
circumstance to Mr. Williams, but he replied, “ Ohithe d.2 ad 
fellow knew well enough what I meant. He brought them in 
on purpose to vex me.” I cannot, My Dear M., attach any 
blame to poor Murphy, but I do most assuredly blame that 
custard of Shaw’s, which might as well have remained in the 
pastry cook’s shop in London. 


No. 23 
Rock, July, 1819* 


The prisoners being now on their way to York Factory we 
shall commence with the outlines of the campaign for the 
ensuing winter. I recommended the renewing of McDonald's 
engagement with an advance of salary on account of his excel- 
lent conduct under circumstances peculiarly trying. This 
was agreed to, then Mr. Clarke’s appointment to Isle olo Cross 
was confirmed, with the number of men &c. All of which 
met with the approbation of Mr. Williams. 

The extension of trade was the next point, and I stated to 
Mr. Williams, my intentions of establishing New Caledonia ® 
and McKenzie’s river, and thought the outfit (a memorandum 
of which I handed to Mr. Williams) ought to be brought to 
Cumberland House by the Sascatchwine poats., [ie men- 
toned it was too late, but that the Fall boats would bring up 
a few pieces and the remainder might be furnished by the 
neighbouring Districts, as the quantity of dry goods being 
very small, leather forming the principal article for New 
Caledonia, an abundance of which could be furnished by the 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, about the middle of July, 1819. 

2Cf. p. 60. Nothing was accomplished by Clarke in 1818-19, but valu- 
able information was acquired, B.190/b/1, fo. 15, Clarke to Williams, St. 
Mary’s, February 9, 1819. For expeditions across the Rocky Mountains to 
New Caledonia see Ignace Giasson, Appendix A. 
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Sascatchwine. ‘The Governor seemed to enter into this 
business very warmly. When the expense attending the 
expedition was brought on the carpet, Mr. Williams hinted at 
something like a reduction of salaries, a point I should at once 
have entered into, but as I observed this reduction depended 
in some measure on himself... by furnishing from their old 
establishment such of the apprentice clerks of moderate terms 
whose Contracts were not expired. ‘‘ These half pay officers 
you have handed over, are all very well for filling up the ranks, 
but they are of no use for the purposes of trade. Their ideas 
are far above the drudgery of an Indian trader, and from their 
mode of life, ill calculated to endure the privations we are 
every day exposed to in that country.’’ I then mentioned the 
names of Leslie! Finlayson,? Ermatinger,? Hutchison * and 
Harriet,> but these men could not be spared.¢ Finding that 
making these applications and nominations was rather a sore 
subject, I waved the topic by simply stating that no reduction 
of much magnitude could with propriety be effected, unless 
we were furnished with substitutes. I then began to arrange 
the appointments of Athabasca. First, I intended Mr. 
McDonald to winter at his old quarters, Fort Wedderburne. 
Mr. Brown ? to proceed to Great Slave Lake, act as second to 
Mr. McVicar, but to devote his principal attention to the 
collecting of information relative to McKenzies river and 
Great Bear Lake, a district where he was to winter in 1821. 
As to myself as soon as the outfits for the posts in the vicinity 
of Fort Wedderburne were made out, I was to proceed to 
Peace River, and put in execution the arrangements entered 
into by Mr. Clarke, to establish New Caledonia, a country 
according to all reports rich in furs and the natives perfectly 
independent. The warm approbation with which Mr. 


* Hugh Leslie, see Appendix A. 

* Duncan Finlayson, see H.B.8., I, 437-8. 

* Edward and Francis Ermatinger, see Appendix A. 
+ John Hutchison, see Appendix A. 

° John Edward Harriott, see Appendix A. 

SCE pps07 105. 

“William Brown, see H.B.S., I, 431. 
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Williams noticed my remarks could not have been occasioned 
by his knowledge of the country, but from the confidence he 
seemed to repose in the arrangements ieiaciimade, “Lhe 
Governor changed the subject by regretting the luke warm 
conduct of Mr. Bird, particularly regarding the Grand Rapid 
business. I told him this was nothing but what he might 
expect. It was only a fit of jealousy, which that gentleman 
was very subject to and that passion combined with strong 
prejudices marred his other good qualities, as I considered 
Mr. Bird to have more knowledge of the internal arrangements 
of this country than all the other officers put together. A 
knowledge which he was unfortunately too well aware of, from 
his austere manner in delivering his sentiments. He then 
mentioned Thomas, I told him this gentleman’s knowledge 
extended no farther [than] the coast, he was a rigid economist. 
It was Mr. Thomas who introduced the custom of every 
gentleman walking into the mess room with his bread and 
butter under his arm, and was so wrapt up in what he termed 
his snug business, that like the tanners blind horse, accustomed 
to beat bark by walking round a circle, that in stepping out of 
his path he seemed in danger of breaking his neck. I thought 
this an excellent opportunity of drawing the Governor’s 
attention to the unfortunate line of distinction these gentlemen 
had drawn between our business and their own, as if they 
were seperate concerns—the consequence of which was 
highly detrimental to the interests of the Company. But in 
touching on this string I sounded another chord which con- 
veyed a feeling very different from what I expected—a decided 
preference in favour of the snug business. This is not to be 
wondered at from his constant intercourse with Messrs. 
Thomas and Charles,! but when you hear a Governor of 
Ruperts land assert that one Englishman is equal to ten 
Canadians a feeling of this kind is somewhat alarming. — Wir. 
Williams sees Severn and Nelson House ® produce an anual 
profit of two or three thousand pounds. When I mentioned these 
posts having no opposition to contend with, he immediately 


1 John Charles, senior, see Appendix A. 
2 Nelson House, see H.B.8., 1, 420. 
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hands me over Cumberland House?! and the Sascatchwine. 
I then endeavour to fix his attention to the state of those 
districts, as the point at issue to bring our opponents to 
admit of the same kind of free intercourse with the natives, 
but the N.W. Co. says, ‘‘ No—you shall not. Our posts 
beyond Cumberland House yield us an anual profit of nearly 
forty thousand pounds and rather than lose a part of the profit, 
we will sacrifice the whole.” 

“In mail coach opposition in England, if a driver runs his 
horses wantonly against those of his opponents, the law affords 
him redress, but in this country we have no refuge of that 
kind. Horses are shot, property robbed, and if a few solitary 
beings are left in charge of our empty houses, they are sur- 
rounded, their nets cut, and every attempt made to starve them 
into a capitulation, as if [they] were public enemies, and if you 
call in question their right to exercise this authority, they boldly 
tell you, you have no right to a free trade even in your own 
territories. Here is the object Mr. Williams, and such are 
the means they have recourse to defend the prize. The 
company have already made the attempt on a small scale, and 
one at Isle olo Cross with a considerable force, and strange as 
it may appear, the N.W. Co. gained strength from these very 
attempts to weaken their influence. An Indian was hauled 
up before your gates, flogged calling upon your servants to 
protect him, but they had not the means to defend themselves. 
Recourse was had to the present expedition. We have at last 
gained a footing, and made a stronger impression on our 
opponents than you are aware of, by a reduction in their profits 
not less than 8 or £10,000 in Athabasca and Lesser Slave Lake. 
This reduction is occasioned by an increase of their expendi- 
ture, a want of exertion on the part of the natives having two 
houses to supply their wants, and lastly our own returns. 


1B.49/e/2, fo. 1, Cumberland House, 1819, “‘ Since the commencement of 
the Canadian Expeditions, this place has uniformly suffered, both in regard of 
trade, and by its having its expenses increased, as our people, instead of being 
here at the usual time to settle our outposts, and look after the Trade have been 
occupied in the low Country, conveying up Goods for the Athabascow and fed 


at our expense.” 
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Another campaign carried on with equal spirit will drive them 
to the greatest straits, while our own trade may increase, but 
cannot without some violent effort diminish. And this is 
another object I have in view—a reduction in our own expendi- 
ture, in particular in the number of clerks. I mean that class 
kept up for the defence of our property which defence ought 
to be transferred to Lake Winnipec or Lake De Trait, in an 
armed boat, as I have already stated,’ as a far less expensive 
operation and much more effective. But are you aware, Mr. 
Williams, of one circumstance, that this very Canadian expedi- 
tion which your old officers so much condemn, is a great 
protection to this snug business of yours, for if the attention 
of the N.W. Co. was not directed to the Athabasca’s, would 
you be allowed to remain in quiet possession of Nelson House, 
Trout Lake and Barn’s River?2 The N.W. Co. are formid- 
able from their union, by throwing their whole strength in 
one point, while our misfortunes may in some measure 
be ascribed to the cold indifference which the gentlemen 
of the old school witness thepresent contest. But suppose 
for a moment these gentlemen had the power as well as they 
have the inclination, and by one stroke of the pen, withdraw 
every post beyond Cumberland House, what would be the 
consequence? A burst of friends and credit would at once 
shower upon our opponents, their disposable force would be 
turned on your own snug business, the sinews of law would 
be strengthened, Lord S. and the company would be over- 
whelmed with innumerable litigious proceedings. Whereas 
the footing we have gained in that country on which their sole 
dependance was placed, must be severely felt, and if the blow 
is followed up, no other alternative is left, but to abandon their 
present mode of conducting business and shelter themselves 
under the wing of economy, and I hope it is unnecessary for me 
to observe, that from the internal advantages we possess will 
have a powerful effect in throwing the balance of trade in the 
scale of the Hudsons Bay Company.” 

LCL pp. 91-2. 

2 Nelson House, Trout Lake, Beren’s River as well as Severn (p. 97) were 
all posts in the York Factory district and were outfitted from York Factory. 
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No. 29 
Norway Hovse! 


Here I am so far on my way to the North, but in the centre 
of trouble and vexation. The men belonging to the Sascatch- 
wine opened their kegs at this place and have almost traded 
every article of wearing apparel belonging to our Irroquois, 
and as these men are much in debt, a fresh outfit must be a 
loss to the company.2. I can get no satisfaction from the 
gentleman in charge, as his men possitively declare they are 
masters of their own property. But this is not the worst, not 
being able or willing to wreak their vengeance on the N.W. for 
past injuries, they rose up in a body on my poor Canadians, 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that had I not been present 
some thing serious would have happened. Mr. Archbald® 
McDonald who was very zealous in keeping order was 
threatened with a ducking in the lake. I had no idea the 
sascatchwine men were in such a state of insubordination. 
Their master ‘+ too, got quite outrageous in consequence of 
some slip slop talk which my old friend Bird had stuffed into 
his head. 

The gentlemen clerks, whom Governor Williams handed 
me over, have opened a communication with the rum bottle, 
and every other night a dreadful crash takes place among their 
crockery ware, and if the fate of the North West Co. depended 
on the number of broken cups, their existence would be of 
short duration. I am fond of conviviality myself, but this 
kind of horse play is a thing I have never been accustomed to. 
But the most painful circumstance of all is the discovery I have 
made respecting Mr. Archbd. McDonald whom I thought the 
very essence of management, from the direction of our affairs 
at Fort Wedderburne, but according to Mr. Miles’ account ts 
a lump of indolence and inactivity. He was stretched on his 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, about August 5, 1819. 

2 Cho HB oats. 3 Should be Alexander. 

4 Francis Heron was in command of the Saskatchewan boats returning to 
Edmonton House, of which he was master in 1819-20. 
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bed all winter under a feigned sickness and it was Messrs. 
McVicar and Andrews who conducted the business of the 
Post. Mr. Miles would have made his communication at 
Rock, but had no opportunity, and it was only after he embarked 
in my canoe, that I became acquainted with the real state of 
affairs in Athabasca; however lam saddled with the gentleman 
now, and must do my best. 

Clarke is in high spirits as to his new enterprise being deter- 
‘mined to divide the trade with the N.W. this winter. Here 
you will no doubt exclaim, ‘‘ This is rather too much, John, 
remember you have not an Indian to your name.” I shall be 
off from this dissafected place tomorrow. 


INo= 30 
Norway Houvsz, August? 


Your friend the Doctor? has entered the list and taken up 
the gauntlet in defence of our rights in Athabasca. A Mr. 
Murphy from the southern department, and I believe strongly 
recommend[ed] by Mr. Vincent was another volunteer, but 
by some means or other, has incurred the displeasure of the 
Governor. | liked his appearance and as he had been a little 
accustomed to the country, I thought he would have accom- 
panied us to Athabasca, but Williams says there are Irish 
gentlemen and gentlemen from Ireland, and in the latter class 
he ranks poor Murphy. Bird is warm in the cause of Murphy, 
and seemed very anxious | should look over the letters he 
addressed to Mr. Williams, when | observed in my old way, 
“Come now, Mr. Bird, be candid, which of the passions now 
predominates, sympathy for poor Murphy or a little spleen 
towards Williams. You condemn the Grand Rapid business.” 
‘“‘ FJTow can I condemn the measure, when it was a plan of our 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, before August 15, Tet9g. D.1/ 13; fo. 5d, Clarke to 
Williams, Ile-a-la-Crosse, December 3, 1819, “ After our departure on the 
15th August last from Norway House, in Company with Messrs. Robertson & 
Miles ; we made all dispatch for our respective destinations.” 


2 William Todd, see H.B.8., I, 471-2. 
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BE, 


own.” ““ Yes, but remember Williams was the man that put 
it in execution.” “ It will be revenged.” ‘I know it Mr. 
Bird, but this ought not to deter us from doing our duty. The 
N.W. Co. will soon get sick of this sort of thing and let us 
alone. ‘The capturing business must be stopped. It is folly 
to talk of law while its channels are blocked up by N.W. 
influence.” ‘‘But you don’t know all Mr. Robertson.” I 
saw what the old gentleman was after, when I abruptly ob- 
served, ‘‘ ‘he committee have made their choice and we cannot 
alter it, and whither Mr. Williams likes or dislikes the Cana- 
dian expedition it cannot be abandoned now.” Mr. B. left 
me in a very bad humor. The following day Mr. Murphy 
came up and after a few trivial remarks, “I presume Mr. 
Robertson, I have given you no cause of offence.” ‘‘ Most 
assuredly not, Mr. Murphy.” “ Perhaps you could inform 
me of Mr. Williams most extraordinary conduct towards me.” 
“I can only answer for myself sir. I know nothing of the 
motives that might have influenced Mr. William’s conduct. 
These are matters that do not concern me.” Here you will 
no doubt be tickling the end of your nose, and with one of your 
sarcastic smiles observe, ‘‘ Bird is at it again.” I assure you 
my good fellow if I had not a ball through my body this last 


summer, it was not Bird’s fault. 


INO: 31 
CUMBERLAND Houses, August} 


While at Norway House it was my intention to have replied 
to your letter of March last, but in reality I had not a moment 
to myself, being harassed and annoyed beyond anything you 
possibly can imagine. It is painful to reflect on that part of 
your letter where you mention the indisposition of the Earl of 


* Robertson to Irving, August 23-26, 1819. Robertson’s post-journal for 
1819-20 begins at Cumberland, August 23, 1819, “‘ Left our encampment about 
an hour before day break, and arrived at the Athabasca Island, Lake Cumberland, 
at one o’clock p.m. where I found Mr. McDonald and the Brigade. It appears 
that the Canoes have been there six days past; most of them have undergone a 
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Selkirk. His lordship’s illness may be a little exaggerated by 
our opponents, but the source from whence | derive my informa- 
tion is not to be doubted. What is truly distressing, I fear he 
has heard of my misfortunes before he became acquainted 
with the result of my measures, which have been more favour- 
able to the cause than I could have ventured to expect." 

We have gained a complete footing in Athabasca, and from 
the arrangements I have made, a similar fate hovers over Isle 
olo Crosse the last ridout [redoubt] of North west power & 
influence. My next attempt will be New Caledonia and 
McKenzie’s River, but as those countries are new and the 
natives independent, we have nothing to apprehend from the 
timid disposition of the Indians, as they will boldly trade with 
those who have property to give in exchange, but we have 
much to fear as to the means of subsistence. However I have 
men pretty well acquainted with the resources of these coun- 
tries, particularly McKenzie’s river. 

The choice the committee have made in their new superin- 
tendent is not the man | should have expected, however he has 
one excellent point—decision of character.2 As soon as he 
heard of my capture in Athabasca, he assembled a force at the 
Grand Rapid, and seized half a dozen of N.W. partners. 


thorough repair; yet I cannot help thinking, unnecessary time has been lost at 
this place.” August 24, “ About twelve o’clock sent off the Brigade consisting 
of thirteen canoes, five men each, Lamallice, Cayenne and Baleau Guides.” 
August 26, “ Left Cumberland house at eight a.m. in company with Mr. Clarke.” 
B.190/a/2, fos. 1-2. 

1 Selkirk Corres., Selkirk to Robertson, May 20, 1819, “Tt gave me 
great pleasure to hear that you had gone last summer into Athaba. under such 
favourable circumstances. I understand that the Dirs. have invited you to 
return there again and I feel confident that your perseverance and energy will 
at length bring about the full accomplishment of the plans which you have 


suggested.” “This letter was received by Robertson at St. Mary’s, Peace River, 


March 18, 1820. 

2 Ibid., Gale to Selkirk, Montreal, June 19, 1819, “| wish it was one of 
their observances to appoint no officers but men of capacity, not that I mean to 
fnd fault with Mr. Williams whose letter ss enclosed, since it is very possible 
for a man to write like a goose and yet be well qualified for action, 1 did not 
know that the North West Company went under the denomination of * fair 


traders’ before I read Mr. Williams’ letter.” 
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great noise will no doubt be made about this thing at home, 
and I fear the committee will become alarmed, but what can 
we do my good sir, if Government will not protect us, we must 
protect ourselves. They croak most piteously about stopping 
the king’s highway, but in England highway men are stopped 
anywhere. I hope the committee will not throw cold water 
on Mr. Williams’ proceedings, for it was only by bringing these 
men to a particular point, that we can with safety trust our 
persons in the interior. 

In that country we labour under many disadvantages, which 
the N.W. Co. are exempt from. In the first place they have 
a perfect knowledge from long experience of the country, and 
its resources. Their establishments are already formed, they 
have no apprehensions on the score of provisions, and while our 
servants are in search of the means of subsistence, or employed 
in erecting our houses, we are pounced upon from their strong 
holds, and carried off without even the formalities of a McLeod 
warrant. Look at my treatment last winter, and I assure you 
every circumstance I have stated in my letter from Fort 
Chipeyan,1 you may assent to, with perfect confidence. 
“ Ha,” says your friend, “‘ this is only one side of the question. 
Is there no correspondence, no documents? ’’ Documents! 
You might as well expect that a highwayman after robbing you 
of your purse, would politely hand you over his address. 

I have had a long letter from March,? he has begun the 


‘The letter referred to is not preserved in Robertson’s Correspondence. 
There is one very peculiar letter addressed to P. Irving, Esq., in care of George 
Moffatt, Esq., Montreal, dated at Fort Chipewyan, March g, 1819, with this 
comment added, “I certainly wished they had stopp’d Irving’s Letter, it was 
written for that purpose.” B.39/b/1, fos. 14-15, 16d. When Selkirk returned 
to England he made enquiries about Mr. Irving for Robertson and reported 
that he had moved to Birmingham. Selkirk Corres., Selkirk to Robertson, 
December 2, 1818. 

* Cf. ibid., “ I have seen Mr. Marsh and am happy to learn from him that 
matters have been so arranged as to your business that no inconvenience will 
arise from your present absence. It will be necessary that at some time sooner 
or later, you should appear here in person as no power of Attorney can serve the 
purpose. But the proceedings are suspended, till you can come conveniently 
and in the meantime nothing he says will be done.” 
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world again. I am in some hopes of returning to England 
next year, if I can find a competent person amongst our 
gentlemen to take the lead. The Mr. A. McDonald, whom 
I mentioned in my letters of last year, I was in hopes would 
have been able to have superintended the business, but I have 
received very indifferent accounts of him lately; however | 
cannot venture to communicate the intelligence to the com- 
mittee, being founded on report. _I shall see how things go on 
the ensuing winter. We have an abundance of seconds and 
secondary men, but none have that standing in the people’s 
estimation that could warrant obedience. 

My old friend Mr. John Clarke would concentrate all the 
effective force of the department at his own Post; McDonald 
has lost the confidence of the gentlemen; Messrs. Brown, 
McLeod, McVicar and McAuly are all men of one standing, 
and consider themselves on one footing. Bird is the only man 
that could move the machine, he stands high in the estimation 
of the people, and as personal exertion is not required in 
Athabasca now, he has only to give his orders, and if possible 
avoid drawing lines of distinction between an officer of the old 
and new school. He has a set of fine fellows, both willing 
and ready to carry his edicts into effect—but one hot roll eaten 
under the rose will set the whole in a flame. 

There is one gentleman of the old school, whom I have a 
very high opinion of—a Mr. D. Finlayson. ‘This young man 
has fine materials for command, is temperate, easy in his 
manners, very correct notions of the business, firm in his 
conduct towards our opponents, whom he perfectly under- 
stands, and, to add to his other good qualities, 1s very susceptible 
of instruction. Mr. Lesslee is another young man of whom 
report speaks well but I could not prevail on Mr. Williams to 
part with either, however it is to be hoped, that another year’s 
experience will give him more enlarged and a little more 
liberal ideas, as to the object of this expedition. 
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No; 32 
Fort WEDDERBURNE ! 


All has been peace and quietness here during the summer, no 
attempts to destroy canoes, or cut nets, and what is still more 
pleasing, a free intercourse with the Indians. I have now 
closed all my arrangements, and appointments for the winter. 
At this place Messrs. McDonald, Todd, Grill? and Valliant 4 
assisted by La Mallice® and Bushe,* who have considerable 
influence over the natives. At the great Slave Lake, Messrs. 
McVicar, Brown & Gignon? assisted by St. Germain,* Chipp- 
weyn interpreter, and a very interested man of the name of 
Master,? at Fond au lac!® Messrs. Andrews and Vincent 4 
and [at] Pierre O Calamyt!2 Mr. McAlly. I left our friend 
Clarke at Isle olo Crosse, and the only thing he regretted was 
the N.W. Co. having removed the tent they had placed along- 
side of our houses, as he had not the satisfaction of pulling it 
down. Mr. Brown, one of the gentlemen I received from 


Governor Williams and who had charge of Mr. McIntosh 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, Fort Wedderburn, September 29, 1819. B.1g90/a/2, 
fo. 7d, Fort Wedderburn, September 16, 1819, “ Arrived here at one p.m. 
where I found all our Indians of last year, and a number of strangers, who had 
left the N.W. Co., on receiving intelligence by Magnion of the Grand Rapid 
prise, and the report of my return to Athabasca.” 

2 B.190/a/2, fos. 8-10, September 18, 1819, “‘ Engaged the greatest part of 
the day writing the following Instructions....” Instructions were sent to 
Alexander McDonald, Fort Wedderburn; Aulay McAulay, Berens House ; 
G. P. Andries, Harrisons House; Robert McVicar, Great Slave Lake; anda 
letter to John Clarke, Ile-a-la-Crosse. From these detailed instructions of Robert- 
son it was apparent that the Athabaska department was developing a competi- 
tive trading organization to meet the challenge of the North West Company. 

Joseph Greill, see H.B.5;, 1,440. 

4 John Willan, clerk at Fort Wedderburn, 1819-20. 

5 Paul Bouche dit Lamallice, see H.B.8., I, 430. 

6 Joseph Bouche dit Wakin, iéid. ? Amable Grignon, idid., p. 440. 

8 Pierre St. Germain, idi¢., p. 464. 

® Raymond Masta, “ Boute and Interpreter,” engaged until 1820. 

10 Harrisons House, see H.B.8., I, 416-7. 

1G. P. Andries, cf. p. 72, n. 1, and Luke Vignau, clerk engaged until 1823. 

@ Pierre au Calumet, see Berens House, idid., p. 423. 
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when he made his escape, swore he would seize him wherever 
he found him. This happened in one of the Portages of the 
English River where Mr. Brown with a man of the name of 
Harper } went up to Mackintosh surrounded by his people, 
and although armed with pistols and hanger he dragged him 
from a bush and brought him to our tent. Although I did 
not approve of the measure I could not help admiring the cool 
and determined courage of Brown.? Mr. Alex. McDonald 
has not improved on the voyage. Dr. Todd, his second, is by 
far the most active, it is to be regretted he has not a little more 
experience of the Indian trade. His profession has given him 
an astonishing influence over the natives, from the circum- 
stance of hooping cough having got amongst their children. 
Even the Indians and children of the N.W. Co. have come 
over for advice and assistance. You who have some know- 
ledge of the Indian Character, may form some idea of the effects 
of his application—what a change! McDonald will have an 
easy task to perform this winter. I wish I could say as much 
of Peace River. I have seen but little of Mr. Black, nor the 
least symptom of a row. No account from Chatland of St. 
Mary’s. I shall leave this tomorrow for that place. Mr. 
Miles, who has rendered me a great service, will remain at Fort 
Wedderburne untill the last ice, in order to close the accounts.* 


a 
1 John Harper, idid., p. 441. 


2 For a different account of this incident at Kettle Fall near Frog Portage 
see B.181/a/2, Robert McVicar to Williams, December 1, 1819, “ ... when the 
scroundrel McIntosh, accompanied by McDonald had the Audacity to come 
into the middle of our encampment, which so much exasperated Mr. Brown, 
that he immediately determined to seize him and Mr. Willing [Willan] volun- 
teering to join Mr. B. in his undertaking, they both advanced to where McIntosh 
was and I at sametime ran to the tent of the other Gentlemen, where they were 
at Breakfast, and requested them to come and second Mr. B. but was answered 
in a very abrupt manner, when I left them and followed after Mr. B. but when 
I came to the place Mr. B. had McIntosh perfectly secure, except a small pistol 
the rascal was still struggling to retain, which I took out of his hand. ... Under 
such circumstances [no assistance from the Gentlemen] Mr. B. had the morti- 
fication to give McIntosh his liberty.” 

3 The district accounts of Athabaska for 1818-19 are missing, but the accounts 
for 1819-20 upon which Miles was at work are B.39/d/4a, cf. p. 114. 
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No. 33 
St. Mary’s, Fanuary} 


I shall open this letter with my old friend Murphy’s ex- 
clamation of “‘ Glorious news.” Mr. Miles arrived the other 
day from Fort Wedderburne? bringing accts. from Isle olo 
Cross and Great Slave Lake. Mr. Clarke is carrying every- 
thing before him at the English River, equiped thirty Indians 
in the Fall, and it appears highly probable he will divide the 
returns with Mr. Bethune? Mr. A. McDonald fitted out 
fifty Indians from whom he expects forty packs but there is 
one part of Mr. Miles’ intelligence, that gives me no small 
concern. ‘They have quarreled with La Mallice by removing 
him from the management of the Indians; this is much to be 
regretted for being connected to a Chippewyan family, he has a 
good deal of influence among that tribe. There is another act 


of Mr. McDonald’s which I fear will be attended with bad 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, January 31, 1820. Robertson arrived at St. Mary’s 
on October 15, 1819, B.1go/a/z, fo. 16d. For the location and building of 
St. Mary’s in 1818-19 by Clarke, see B.1g0/a/1, fo. 18d, October 13, 1818, 
“*, . arrived opposite the Smoky River at 7 a.m... . crossed up abt. a half League 
to where Mr. Clarke had pitched ona Spot to pass the Winter.’ Jdid., fo. 44d, 
March 26, 1819, “... making trains preparatory for transporting the Buildings 
to the Nth. side of the River as the present site is very disagreeable and un- 
propitious.” Jéid., fo. 47, April 12, 1819, “‘ Mr. Clarke, and all Hands removed 
bag and Baggage to the Nth. Shore and took formal possession of our New 
Establishment which Mr. Clarke has named St. Mary.” Robertson wintered 
at this post, 1819-20. Cf. St. Mary’s Fort, H.B.8., I, 424; Malcolm McLeod 
(ed.), Peace River, a Canoe Voyage from Hudson’s Bay to Pacific (Ottawa, 1872), 
p.15; J.N. Wallace, The Wintering Partners on Peace River (Ottawa, 1929), 
chaps. xvi-xvil; Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West, p. 612. 

2 B.1go0/a/2, fo. 32d, January 28, 1820, “ At day break arrived Mr. Miles, 
Brunelle the Guide, & Capitainne in forty days from Fort Wedderburne. A 
strange medley of private scandal from that place.” See Robertson’s report to 
Williams on the state of the Athabaska Department, Appendix, pp. 263, 269. 

3 Angus Bethune, see Appendix A. 
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consequences, his having sent for the provisions collected at 
Pierre O Collumet, a post that has no resources of its own, but 
that of the chase, which is always very precarious. 

Mr. McVicar’s returns from Great Slave Lake will fall short 
of his expectations. He has a formidable opponent in a Mr. 
Smith, a most consumate Indian Trader, who holds his 
Indians, not by the strong arm of force and terror, but by the 
more binding ties of affection. I see by Mr. McVicar’s 
correspondence with that gentleman, he is harder pressed by 
Mr. Smith alone, than he was last winter by all the bullies of 
Fort Chippewyn. Our establishment at Great Slave Lake 
must be reduced in its complement of men. 

Now for my own concerns in Peace River—the Irroquois 
whom Mr. Clarke engaged last winter did not proceed farther 
than the sources of the Smoky River, where they collected a 
few beavers, but they have wintered in New Caledonia, and 
have given me much information respecting that country, 
which they represent as abounding in beaver, and where the 
natives are particularly anxious for our appearance. I have 
therefore resolved on establishing that district, and agreeable 
to that resolution made the following arrangements. Mr. 
Gaison ! a very interested and enterprising young man accom- 
panied by John Harper, leave here in a few days for the Buffalo 
Plain on the Smoky River, where they are to be joined by S1X 
Irroquois. After having collected some provisions they proceed 
to the sources of that river, strike into New Caledonia, open an 
intercourse with the natives, and prepare them for the reception 
of our people. They will then make a hunting excursion, and 
about the middle of September approach the canoe track, and 
wait the arrival of the canoes from Cumberland about the 
Rocky Mountain Portage. 

I have been a good deal annoyed this winter with some 
arrangements of my neighbour Mr. Lewis? of Lesser Slave 
Lake, who seems to have an independent power, and is tampering 


1See Ignace Giasson, Appendix A, for this expedition across the Rocky 
Mountains. He left St. Mary’s on December 23, 1819. 
* John Lee Lewes, see H.B.S., 1, 446-7 
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with my men, as if we were seperate concerns. There is one 
old free man with his three sons,! whom Mr. Clarke engaged 
on very high terms—their joint salaries amounting to £200. 
As they were brave and very interested, good hunters and 
excellent men to send in pursuit of Indians, | proposed renew- 
ing their engagements, but on consideration of their wintering 
at different stations. The old man refused my terms, and is 
determined to proceed to Lesser Lake, and renew his engage- 
ments with Mr. Lewis, and if the family cannot winter at one 
establishment, he will go to Fort au Praries, where Mr. Heron 2 
will give him the terms he wants. 

This is one of the many grieveances I have to complain 
of and if the Governor will sanction this mode of trans- 
acting business, I will most certainly represent it to the 
committee. Now that we have gained a footing in Atha- 
basca and can with propriety apply the pruning hook we 
must contend with our own gentlemen in making the proper 
reductions. . 

By the bye what would you think of my having the N.W. 
Co’s packet under my roof two nights? Their men 3 came up 
with Mr. Miles, but by the time they reached this place their 


1 Probably Michelle Allerie, sen., and Michelle and Louison, his sons, who 
were engaged until 1820 to act as interpreters. B.190/a/2, fo. 21d., November 10, 
1819, ““ Michelle Allerie Junr. arrived here from the Flux and band, and brought 
about twelve skins in Beaver. I am by no means pleased with this persons 
conduct in leaving the Indians at this time, contrary to his orders. ‘This is a 
family that is engaged to the Company at high wages; and according to their 
account; obliged to do nothing for their Salaries!!!” 

Francis Heron, see H.B.8., I, 442. 

° B.tgo/a/2, fo. 33, St. Mary’s, January 30, 1820: Sent off the two men 
belonging to the N.W. Co.; the names of these individuals Joseph D’nor & 
Bapt. Roleaux. The latter person having requested a note of introduction to 
the Agent in Montreal, I gave him the following dated the 31st Jany. 


Gerorcrt Garpen Eso. 
Sir, 
The Bearer (Bapt. Roleaux) is a man whom I beg leave to recommend 
to your notice, to engage in the service of the Hon. Hudsons Bay Co. 
I remain with the greatest respect Sir 
Your very Obed. humble Sert. 
(signed) Corin Rosertson. 
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provisions were exhausted. I gave them a supply which I 
could ill afford, and sent them on to Dunvagan." 
I am — 


No. 34 
St Mary’s, May, 1819? 


The business of this place is about a close, the seventh canoe 
is on the stocks. I have heard no accounts from Gaison,? 
since he seperated from my voyaging Irroguois in March last. 
If all is well, the first news of this party will be the interview 
at the rocky Mountain Portage. I sincerely hope Mr. 
Williams has not lost sight of this enterprise. Our returns 
are much injured by casualities, four of our Indians died in the 
early part of the winter and two of our best hunters are not 
expected to live. The complaint is a kind of asthma which 
carries them off in the course of two months after the attack." 
Our returns are still fair, between Colville House and this 
place we will bring out thirty packs. Our opponents have 
given me no trouble during the winter, but starvation nearly 


1 Dunvegan, see H.B.S., 1, 415. The location as given therein was incorrect 
for the period 1819-21. The site of Dunvegan was at that period fifty-seven 
miles above Smoky Forks on the north bank of the Peace River. Wallace, 
The Wintering Partners on Peace River, pp. 73, 75: Cf. B.190/a/2, fo. 45, 
April 9, 1820, “... these Indians inform us that the N.W. Co. intend removing 
their establishment at Dunvagan, to the Heart River, a few miles below us, this 
movement will oblige us to follow them.” Jéid., fo. 47d, April 29, 1820, 
“It appears certain that the N.W. Co. are going to build somewhere along 
side of us, but it is not their intention to abandon Dunvagan entirely.” 

2 Robertson to Moffatt, first week of May, 1820. 

3 For further details of this expedition see Appendix B, pp. 200,273. 

4 B.190/a/2, fo. 47, April 24, 1820, “The Natives of Peace River are naturally 
of a delicate constitution, and so much addicted to spirituous liquors, that nine 
out of ten dies of a rapid decline. ‘The first symptoms is the hollow cough, and 
when this once seizes them, four or five months puts a period to their existence. 
This last winter has been very severe on the natives from the quantity of snow, 
and the intensity of the cold. We had about forty Indians last fall, and strange 
as it may appear, there were only two men in that number, that could be termed 
aged, and neither of these exceeded fifty or sixty years, and I am told upon 
very good authority, that these individuals were the oldest men of the Tride.” 
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obliged us to abandon the Post. My people ate two of our 
horses,! as for myself, from the month of November untill 
February I lived principally on a few dried berries and water 
with a few ounces of flour, and my old friend John gave us a 
great deal of trouble by building houses in the middle of a 
plain, about two miles from our fire wood. I intend rafting 


the houses down to a point of wood about two leagues below 
this place.? 


Will wonders ever cease!!_ What think you of my sending 
to Edmonston House for potatoes? Four bushel were brought 
from that post in April, and are now in the ground.’ This 
district will admit of great reductions. I think the effective 
force for New Caledonia, can be well spared from the parent 
establishments, independent of £350 worth of clerks and 


1 [bid., fos. 17d-18, October’ 25, 1819, “ Addressed the following letter 
[to Francis Heron, Edmonton] for Mr. McBean to copy: ... that the purport 
of this voyage, is another supply of Horses, from your District, for the Athabasca 
Dept., as those that reached St. Mary’s last summer, are barely sufficient for the 
lower posts ; and had the number been even adequate, they were so injudiciously 
chosen (being all one sex), that it seemed as if Athabasca in future was to 
depend on Edmonton house for an aznua/ supply of mutilated Aorses. Mr. R. 
being of opinion, that such was not the intention of the Company ; requests me 
to inclose you an indent for twenty horses, and to prevent the possibility of any 
mistake arising from verbal instructions, the different species are particularly 
specified in the requisition.” Jéid., fo. 28d, January 13, 1820, “ It cannot 
now be said, that Cadotte [a guide and a hunter] has killed nothing, for this 
morning he shot a horse!!!” Jdid., fo. 47d, April 29, 1820, “ Sent off Capi- 
tainne & Jusseaux to make a raft to take the horses to Colville house.” Cf. 
H.B:S., 1, 284 n: 

2 B.1go/a/2, fo. 48, May 3, 1820, “‘ Gave instructions to Messrs. Yale & 
McBean to look out for a better situation for St. Mary’s, the present establishment 
being destitute of every conveniency necessary for a trading Post, in particular 
with respect to fuel.” May 4, “‘ Messrs. Yale & McBean arrived this afternoon 
from opposite the Heart River, where they have chosen a place for a Fort.” 
May 5, ‘“‘ Went down to visit the spot chosen by Mr. Yale, found the situation 
too low. Ordered the marks to be removed a little to the Westward. ‘The 
situation is excellent and extremely convenient.” The sites of these three forts 
have now been identified within a short distance of the town of Peace River. 

3 [bid., fo.45d, April 12, 1820, “ Arrived in the evening Mr. Yeal and three 
men in twenty days from Edmonton house. They had twelve Kegs of potatoes 


when they left there, but the cold weather about the beginning of this month, 
froze nine of them.” 
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interpreters. Well may the committee complain of our 
expenditure. I hope Mr. Williams will not be deterred from 
following up the plan I suggested of a flying post about Lac 
Winipec either on land or water. Portage au Traite would 
be a more eligible situation, being a greater distance from the 
ways and means of our opponents. 

I was vexed at the extravagant terms given to Baptiste 
Basson ! but I must do him the justice to say, that he has saved 
the posts this year. Codotte is a bad bargain—his day is 
past asa hunter. The chief Fliewx ? with his thirteen wives 
has been with us most part of the winter, his hunt was a mere 
bagatell. I have allowed him to return to the N.W. Com One 
of his sons and two of his sons in law are much attached to 
us, and are excellent hunters: however he is a keen supple old 
fellow. ‘I'll go back to the big Fort, but you shall always 
have a part of my hunt. I don’t take any of my relations with 
me, because I don’t want you to leave my lands. The N.W. 
Co. will be very good to me now. But why? Because your 
houses are too near them.” 


Now35 
Fort WEDDERBURNE, jue, 1820+ 


If the humiliating state to which our opponents are at this 
moment reduced, can be considered any compensation for our 
expenditure, the object is already attained, but I fear the com- 
pany will draw very different conclusions and may naturally 


1 Baptiste Bisson, see H.B.S., I, 64. 

2]. Bte. Cadotte, guide and hunter at St. Mary’s, 1819-20, “ An interested 
man, but cannot be depended on as a Hunter.” 

3 B.1g0/a/2, fo. 16d, October 15, 1819, “At St. Mary’s I found Messrs. 
Chastellain & Yale; these Gentlemen had collected nearly twenty lodges of 
Beaver Indians, with their head chief, La Flux.” 

4 Robertson to Moffatt, June 5, 1820. Robertson set out from St. Mary’s 
on May 18, 1820. He passed Vermilion on May 19. He called at Colvile 
House on May 20 and passed the Chutes of Peace River on May 21. On May 23 
he arrived at Fort Wedderburn and departed for Ile-4-la-Crosse on June 6, 1820. 


H 
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expect a participation in the trade which has already occasioned 
so heavy an expense.’ 

You, my dear sir, who has some knowledge of this country, 
may form some idea what my feelings were on my arrival at 
this place. The first object that presented itself to my view 
was fifty or sixty Indians, clothed in the choicest goods, strutt- 
ing about the Fort with long calumets and scarlet fire bags in 
their hand as if engaged for the sole purpose of parade, their 
joint hunts during the winter not exceeding two hundred 
made beavers. Then turn your eyes to the company’s 
servants, thirty in number marshalled out in red belts and 
feathers, complaining of their master and their master of them, 
still you would suppose the business of the Fort was closed 
and the men ready to embark. No! Nota single canoe ready 
to be put in the water. The first question I asked Mr. 
McDonald was, why the canoes were not repaired. “ Be- 
cause,” replied McD., ‘“ La Mallice did not consider it a part 
of his duty.” La Mallice was sent for; he denied Mr. 
McDonald’s assertion, and said he was waiting for orders. 
Such was the state of affairs on my arrival at Fort Wedderburne. 


1B.39/d/4a. Some items abstracted from the “ Accounts, Athabasca Depart- 
ment, 1819-20” prepared by Robert Miles are as follows : 


List of Servants 177 Indian Debts, June 1, 
Sa 1820 70704 skins 
Servants’ Wages £8,134. Ios. od. at 2/6d. per skin £883. 165. 3. 
————_——. add 74% 66. 55. 84d. 
Inventories £0,35621457 82. —— 
Remains, June I, LGQ50. “etise. 
1820 822. 165. 4d. deduct 50% 475. os. 113d. 
£5,533. 185. 1d. L475. os. 113d. 
Country Produce Packing Account : 
Used £866. 95. 4d. St. Mary’s 12 packs 
Remains, June, I Colvile House 6a &,, 
1820 6. os. od. Great Slave Lake So ress 
SE Fort Wedderburn and 
£860. 95. 4d. Harrisons House 14 5, 


4° 
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The Hall was now crowded with Indians waiting to be 
regaled with rum and to receive their annual present. I sent 
for my interpreter and ordered him to conduct the Indians to 
the store. When assembled, I asked what had become of all 
the goods I left here last fall. A pause of some minutes 
ensued, when one of the chiefs replied in a low tone of voice, 
‘Perhaps we have got them.” © Well do you see these furs 
in the corner of the store, perhaps you think these fur skins 
ample payment for clothing yourselves and children, but I 
assure you I am of a very different opinion. But it is not the 
loss of the property that makes my heart sore, as we are all able 
to bear it, but you have placed me in a more painful situation, 
you have made me the bearer of a falsehood. You told me 
you were slaves to the N.W. Co. and if you had liberty you 
would trade with us. You are now free. Where is your 
trade? What shall I say to the great chiefs on the other side 
of the water? Have you any more falsehoods to make me the 
bearer of? No. I will not be imposed upon again. | shall 
withdraw my young men and leave you to the mercy of the 
N.W. Co. It is when your children are starving with cold 
you will call to the chiefs of the Stone Fort to send you clothing. 
It is when the buffalo, the moose, and the dear pass your tents 
in defiance of your bow and arrow, you will call to the chiefs 
of the Stone Fort, to send you a little ammunition. Hehe 
sound of your complaints may reach us, but the remembrance 
of having deceived us will shut our ears, that your moanings 
may not touch our hearts with pity for your children; but you 
have none to reproach but yourselves. I have made good my 
promise. I have given you liberty, and in return you have 
covered me with shame and disgrace. You are free to go to 
the N.W. Co. Ihave nothing to give you. You have hardly 
left me a measure of pow[d]er to defend myself.” After a 
silence of nearly ten minutes one of the old chiefs replied, 
“What you have said is very true, but the chief you left with 
us is somewhat to blame, as he asked for nothing but meat.” 
“ But you know I did not come here for meat.” In fact they 
were at a loss what to say, when a man of some note as a hunter 
replied in a pliant kind of voice, ‘‘T am not accustomed to 
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speak before chiefs, but I know we have done wrong, but come 
back once more and try us. I don’t think the Chipewyns will 
again make you ashamed.” At this moment they all fixed 
their eyes upon me, when according to Indian custom, I began 
to muse a little over their request, and after talking with my 
interpreter as if he was pleading in their favour, I agreed to 
their request, but reminded them of the consequences if they 
decieved me again. In less than half an hour their tents were 
struck and their canoes in the water. Some of our gentlemen 
thought everything was ruined, and seemed to regret the fine 
band of Indians I had driven from the house, when I replied 
rather sharply, ‘‘ Things cannot be much worse than I found 
them but give yourselves no concern. I am the responsible 
person—not you.” Not a single canoe directed its course to 
the N.W. establishment, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the step I have this morning had recourse to, was the only 
one fit to retrieve the affairs of this Post. 

The Indians being disposed I must turn my attention to 
another subject, the requisition of Captain Franklin of the 
Artic expedition.! The complement required for this arduous 
enterprise was complied with but the quality caused some little 
demure. JI have given up an excellent Chippeyan interpreter, 
St. Germain, but Cadotte the guide whom the N.W. Co. had 
placed on the captain’s list was the bone of contention. How- 
ever in justice to Captain Franklin, he did not press a measure 
that was likely to put us to so much inconvenience, and Caddotte 
was waved. As a hunter he could not have rendered the 
expedition, as the man is advanced in life and is not able to 
endure much hardship. 

This [is] a most unfortunate juncture for an undertaking 
of so much hazard, in particular as regards the selection of 
men, for altho’ open hostilities have ceased, further than the 
apprehension of some notorious characters, still men of known 
fidelity accustomed to the manners and habits of the natives 
are so necessary in the present contest, that I fear the Captain’s 
portion of good men bears no proportion to those of inferior 
character. He appears to be an amiable, gentlemanly man, 


1 Cf. Franklin, Fourney to the Polar Sea, chap. iv. 
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and I regret the painful situation he is placed, from the strong 
party spirit that at present exists in this part of the country. 

The unfortunate McAlly has been obliged to give up his 
property to Mr. J. Stewart of the N.W. Co. for the means of 
subsistence, and the N.W. partner has certainly drove a hard 
bargain, which nothing short of actual starvation on the part 
of Mr. McAlly could sanction his entering into so extra- 
ordinary an agreement.? 

Mr. McDonald has made sad work at this place. I have 
sent him off to endeavour to procure a little provisions, for to 
add to our misfortunes, Clarke has not sent for the Pemicon 
ordered from Carlton. I have given Mr. Williams a short 
sketch of McDonald’s conduct, fearful he would renew his 
engagement before I reach the Depot. It appears there were 
two distinct parties at Fort Wedderburne. McDonald acuses 
Villiant, La Mallice, and Bushe of disobedience of orders, 
while they in their turn declare none were disobeyed, but they 
say the gentleman in charge was drinking the whole winter, 
and that the little luxuries for the mess were consumed in the 
bed room of Mr. McDonald. These are only the reports 
of discontented men, but there is one fact that may give you 
some idea of the state of affairs. Villiant one morning watched 
Mr. McDonald coming from the store, and knocked from 
under his capot a basin ful of flour, while Bushe went to his 
bedroom, and pulled from under his bed a dishful of cakes. 
Can their be a stronger instance of insolence on one part, and 
weakness and want of management on the other? 

McVicar has done very well at Slave Lake but his principal 
returns were from Indians from Martin Lake.2 Mr. Andrews 


1B.39/a/15, fo. 18d, January 6, 1820, Fort Wedderburn, “ Mr. McAuley 
from Berrens House with two of his Men having been obliged to enter into an 
arrangement with the N.W. Co. so as to enable him to leave the place in con- 
sequence of which he was under the necessity of delivering up his remaining 
goods which consisted chiefly of ammunition & Tobacco from three to four 
pieces.” Further correspondence concerning the agreement of McAulay and 
John Stuart on December 23, 1819, is contained in B.1g0/a/2, fo. 51, Robert- 
son to Stuart, May 26, 1820; Stuart to Robertson, May BO 1020, Cb 
H.B.S., I, 46-7, 123-4, 320-1. 

2 Lac la Martre, north of Great Slave Lake. 
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has made a very good trade at Fon de lake. Indeed all our loss 
is entirely owing to this post and Pierre O Callumet which 
may be imputed to the mismanagement of McDonald alone. 
The brigade being now off under the direction of Dr. Todd, 
who deserves much credit for his prompt and active exertions, 
in seizing the prisoners, not according to the prowling custom 
of our opponents, but by boldly entering their houses with 
warrants, and in the face of an armed force, putting them in 
execution. Black made his escape, but they seized four of 
the principle bullies.t_ I shall now give you an idea of our 
arrangements for the summer. Mr. Brown is to be left in 
charge of Fort Wedderburne, Mr. Thomas, Peace River, and 
Mr. McVicar, Slave Lake. There are four canoes to be 
returned from Cumberland—two for New Caledonia and two 
for McKenzie’s River. On their arrival at Fort Wedderburne 
Mr. Brown takes charge of those for New Caledonia and Mr. 
Andrews those for McKenzie’s River, but on Mr. A’s arrival 
at Slave Lake, the command devolves on Mr. McVicar, who 
will leave Mons. Gregion [Grignon] in charge of Slave Lake, 
and Mr. Brown gives up his charge of Fort Wedderburne to 
Mr. McAlly. I mentioned in a former letter the reductions 
I had in view, which I have now effected: they are as follows: 


Peace River Mons. Chatland ~ {190 
aden Allries 200 
Slave Lake St. Germain 100 
Fort Wedderburne Mr. McDonald 200 
- “a Dr. Todd ite, 

54 = Villiant 100 

ee Grill 100 
£1000 


1B.190/a/2, fo. 51, May 24, 1820, ‘‘One Spence a Constable arrived here 
a few days ago, with warrants against several of the N.W. Co. for the illegal 
seizure of my person in October 1818. Soucisse and Lajeunesse were taken 
yesterday, and Mabbatt & Larocque were seized this morning. Black unfortun- 
ately escaped the day I arrived having drawn his pistol upon the Constable as 
he approached him. This individual could have been easily taken during the 
Spring, had McDonald thought proper!!! His conduct on this point he will 
best explain to the Governor in Chief.” 
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Now all those gentleman clerks, there is not one that is worth 
fifty pounds a year, and I will go further—that if violent 
measures were again resorted to by our opponents, with the 
exception of Dr. Todd, their places could be filled from our 
engaged servants. Two of the Allries 1 are useful men, in a 
new country, as they are hunters as well as interpreters, but 
one is quite sufficient for a post. However I cannot part with 
Dr. Todd without observing that bad as affairs were at Fort 
Wedderburne, they would have been much worse had it not 
been for the firm conduct of that gentleman. 

I am now on the eve of my departure, but [ cannot leave the 
brigade untill I reach Cumberland House. I shall pass them 
somewhere about Portage La Roche where I hope to meet a 
supply of provisions. We have a report that the N.W. are 
going to assemble a large force at the Grand Rapid, but I 
trust and hope Governor Williams will have his eye on them. 


No. 36 
Ist—E oLO Cross? 


Oh John, you have given the N.W. Co. a dreadful blow at 
this place, but you have nearly ruined the Athabasca brigade. 
Not an ounce of provisions except six bags of Pemican sent to 
Portage la Roche which was devoured in a moment. The 
men are in a very awkward state. I have got the seine repaired 
which has yielded us two days provisions for the boats. This 
supply, with the dogs we have procured, may with the assis- 
tance of our nets, take us to Cumberland, but it will be a 
tedious voyage.® 


BCE p10; 0x1. 

2 Robertson to Moffatt, Ile-a-la-Crosse, June 14-18, 1820. 

3 B.190/a/2, fo. 54, Ile a la Crosse, June 17, 1820, “In the afternoon our 
Brigades arrived, in a dreadful state. They have had only a fish per man for 
these four days past. Some of the men were so reduced as to be scarcely able 
to walk.... I have no hesitation in saying: that Mr. Clarke has injured the 
Athabasca Expedition more than if he had actually been our Opponent, for it 
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I know not what La Mallice conduct was at Fort Wedder- 
burne, but since his departure from that place no man could 
have behaved better. Dr. Todd speaks in the highest terms 
of his activity and exertion. Here where the men were made 
to expect a supply of provisions, you may easily imagine the 
dissapointment was great; it was on this occasion La 
Mallice rendered me much assistance in keeping down their 
mutinous spirit. 

At Portage la Loche I was waited on by several gentle men 
of the N.W. Co. who made application for the prisoners under 
the plea that we had not the means of supporting them. I... 
the question by informing them that they fared as well as we. 

lam — 


INO: 37 
CuMBERLAND House! 


Here are provisions for our half famished people but there 
are no goods for New Caledonia or McKenzie, but the 
Governor has left me the opinion of Messrs. Scarlet and 
Chitty,? to counteract the force the N.W. Co. have assembled 
at the Grand Rapid. ‘This is certainly following up the blow 
with a vengeance. What defence can be expected from sixty 
men worn down by fatigue and hunger, without an arm but 
those belonging to the gentlemen in charge of the prisoners? 
Had he even left us a couple of boats to run the rapids, which 


appears there is no scarcity of provisions at Carlton.” Cf. Franklin, Fourney 
to the Polar Sea, p. 183, “The Hudson’s Bay Company’s people whom we 
passed on the 23rd [June, 1820], going to the rock house with their furs, were 
badly provided with food, of which we saw distressing proofs at every portage 
behind them. They had stripped the birch trees of their rind to procure the soft 
pulpy vessels in contact with the wood, which are sweet, but very insufficient 
to satisfy a craving appetite.” 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, June 24-5, 1820. 

2]. Scarlett and Joseph Chitty, legal authorities in London, who prepared 
opinions on the legality of Williams’ action at Grand Rapids in 1819, for Bleasdale, 
Lowless and Crosse, legal advisers to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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would have enabled us to make some sort of defence! Or had 
he ordered guides from Nelson House to have met us at 
Portage au Traite and sent up a few bags of Pemican to that 
place, the brigade could have gone to York by the Nelson 
River. Such arrangements would have evinced an interest in 
the security of the Company’s servants. The Governor cannot 
plead ignorance, every man at Cumberland would have 
pointed out these simple measures of preservation. But with 
a perfect knowledge of the designs of our opponents, he joins 
the sascatchwine boats,! gallops off to Norway House and 
leaves for our defence the opinions of Messrs. Scarlet and 
Chitty. But as the opinions of these learned gentlemen may 
be called in question by the whole breeds and half breeds of 
the N.W. Co., he advises me to call at Moose Lake,? where 
the person in charge of that Post will furnish me with a guide 
to conduct my canoe to Norway House by a new tract. This 
I presume Mr. Williams calls “ following up the blow.” Now 
Mr. Holmes ® at this place informs me that the track recom- 
mended has not water sufficient for an Indian canoe. 

What is to be done if the N.W. occupy the Upper and 
Lower Portage? My only hope is in McDonald, who pro- 
mised if he found any force at the Grand Rapid, to return one 
of his Irroquois by land, and conduct me across the Point. 
This is a very feasable plan, which I hope to God will be put 


in execution. 


1B.49/a/36, fo. 2d, June 8, 1820, “’The Governor, Messrs. Pruden, Heron, 
Ross, Haynes, Boulton & Hutchison with ro Boats Loaded with Furs & Provis- 
ions for York Factory left this place about 10 A.M.” 

2B.49/e/r, fos. 1-3, ‘“‘ The Moose Lake which is the only other Lake of note 
in this District is situated about 100 Miles below Cumberland, on the North 
side of Saskatchewan, communicating with it by a small Navigable River only 
5 Miles long. No Rivers of any note fall into it, but the Country round it is so 
low, & Level that in Seasons of high water it communicates in every direction 
with the various little Rivers & Lakes in its vicinity.... There are only two 
posts at present [1815] in this District viz. Cumberland House permanent & at 
Moose Lake a temporary one.” Cf. Ernest Voorhis, Historic Forts and Trading 
Posts of the French Regime and of the English Fur Trading Companies (Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa, 1930), p. 120. 

3 Dr. J. P. Holmes, see Appendix A. 
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No. 38 
Lactia Prous? 


The prospects which my last communication held out were 
of so dismal a cast, that you will not be surprised at the place 
whence this letter is dated, but however faint my hopes were 
regarding the track from Moose Lake to Norway louse, | 
was determined to ascertain the practability of the route in 
question. And on the second day after, I left Cumberland 
and reached that place, but Mr. Flett? the person in charge 
had no knowledge of such a track nor was there an individual 
at the establishment, who could give me any information on 
the subject. I now shaped my course for Lac Bourbon, and 
was rather surprised on my arrival at the narrows of that lake 
to find that the free men® who usually pass the summer there 
had raised their camp and left the place. This was no 
favourable omen. However I put up there for the night, and 
when my men had lain down to rest, I mentioned to Mr. Miles 
that all was not right at the Grand Rapid. We then began 
to arrange the company’s papers and my own, save a small 
memorandum book that I carried in a concealed pocket. The 
public papers were enclosed in a piece of crocus, when a pemi- 
can bag was partly emptied, and the parcel thrust in the centre 
covering the bag up with the remainder of the beat meat 
and fat. 

I then entered into a long conversation with Miles, respect- 
ing the state of the country; that should I fall into the hands 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, about July 20, 1820. Robertson’s Corres., Robertson 
to Alex. Macdonell, Governor, Red River Colony, Pic, Lake Superior, September 
10, 1820, “I arrived at Lac La Pluie on the rgth July and took my departure 
for Fort William on the 21st.” Cf. Appendix B, p. 275. 

2 George Flett, see Appendix A. 

3 B.104/a/2, fo. 13d, August 7, 1819, “... Lake Bourbon where we found 
two families of Freemen from Swan River laying at this place to Trade Salt & 
Sugar for goods with the Canadians passing. They sell their Sugar & salt 
extravagantly high yet the men purchased some from them & two dogs for eating.” 

4 Yellow cloth, probably oilskin. 
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of the N.W. Co. Governor Williams must endeavour to avoid 
any misunderstanding with Mr. Clarke regarding the pro- 
vision of Isle olo Crosse, but send him back to that place with 
a strong force—that he had nothing to apprehend from Atha- 
basca. Prudent measures was all the country required, but 
Mr. Clarke must be supported for another year; that with the 
exception of Dr. Todd there was not a man I brought out of 
Athabasca ought to be returned: they were unfit for that 
country. 

Everything now depended on the verbal message left by 
McDonald at Cumberland; for if no person was found above 
the rapid it was evident that Mr. McD. was seized or the 
passage was free. After passing a sleepless night, we em- 
barked at daybreak, descended the current slowly, crossed 
over to the north side, but no person appearing at the place 
appointed, I shaped my course within a short distance of the 
Rapid, asked my guide if he would run with our full comple- 
ment of men, which he positively declined, observing that he 
would not venture to run the rapid, unless one of the passengers 
and four men would debark, each of the men taking a piece 
to lighten the canoe. 

This being arranged we began to cross the Portage, and had 
nearly reached the end when I found the track of a foot just 
fresh. The men got a little alarmed when Blondon ! asked 
me what was to be done. ‘‘ We can’t go back. We must 
advance.” At this moment four or five men were seen coming 
behind us, still no obstruction appeared before us, untill we 
came to an elevated point from whence we descended to 
embark, when a large party of half breeds and Indians started 
up armed, but made no attempt to stop my passage. 1 kept 
my eye upon them and advanced a few paces, when Henry 
McKenzie,2 the North West agent, with a party of armed 
clerks and other servants, rushed from the left and surrounded 
me. AQ little scuffle ensued, when one Livingstone * came 
behind me and snatched my gun out of my hand. By this 

1 Pierre Blondin, see H.B.S., I, 430. 
2 Henry McKenzie, idid., p. 453. 
3 Duncan Livingstone, idid., p. 447. 
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time Miles arrived with the canoe. ‘The men that accom- 
panied me jumped on board. Poor Miles seemed to linger in 
the hopes of my being liberated, when I made a signal for him 
to push off, as Grant! and his half breeds were going down 
towards the canoe as with the intention of stopping her. 

After a great deal of violent language and upbraidings on both 
sides, I was referred to the camp of gentlemen below, where the 
affair would be ultimately adjusted, but in place of landing 
me at their gentleman’s camp as they called it, they directed 
their course to Bas de la Riviere.2 J. D. Campbell is the 
person to conduct me to Fort William. This loquacious 
gentleman is just on the eve of retiring from the concern, and 
makes no secret in declaring that he was brought to the Grand 
Rapid much against his inclination, that this measure had not 
met with the concurrence of all the wintering partners, that 
it was strongly opposed by Dr. McLaughlin, who recom- 
mended economy in place of wanton expenditure, “ that no 
good had been derived from those violent measures, that even 
the Indians themselves laughed at them.” However the 
violent party carried the day, and our pride, as McLeod says, 
is to be humbled at Isle olo Crosse. Mr. Campbell remarked 
that Mr. McGillivray has assured them that a union is just 
upon the eve of being formed, but we must be forced to terms 
by driving us from Isle olo Crosse and Athabasca, and a 
number of extra men had been engaged for that purpose. I 
have written a note to governor Williams on this subject. 
I trust an opportunity will offer, of its being conveyed to him. 
If he quarrels with Clarke it is over with us at English River. 


1 Cuthbert Grant, idid., p. 440. 

2 For the events at Grand Rapids in 1820, see Morton, 4 History of the 
Canadian West, p. 612; G.C. Davidson, The North West Company (Berkeley, 
1918) pp. 161-23 Selkirk Corres., Deposition of William Todd, September 4, 
1820; ibid., 1820, List of the N.W. Cos. People at Grand Rapid ; Robertson’s 
Corres., Robertson to Alex. Macdonell, Pic, September 10, 1820, “‘ Such are the 
proceedings of the Gentlemen whom our Government have thought proper to 
entrust with His Majesty’s Royal Proclamation to keep the Peace. ‘The Bearers 
of which Proclamation consisted of eight Partners of the N.W. Co., Six Clerks, 
forty Five Canadian Servants, ten half Breeds & two Indians all belonging to 
the same concern.” Cf. Appendix B, p. 276. 
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I have not the least doubt but Campbell’s information 1s 
substantially correct. Their partnership is just about expir- 
ing and a great effort will be made, but it is the last one, 
for if we are again driven from that country, I fear the 
committee will not renew the contest, but if we come off 
victorious this year, the country is ours. Campbell is of 
opinion the new agreement will not be signed by more than 
one half of the partners. 


No. 39 
Lac La Ptive! 


I was a day’s march on my way to Fort William where 
we fell in with McLeod the North west agent,? who returned 
my canoe to this place. While disputing with this fellow, and 
calling in question his authority, Harman, one of their 
partners, stepped aside and informed me that an express had 
reached Fort William, with accounts of the death of Lord 
Selkirk,4 and handed me over the papers that contained the 
melancholy event. This was a dreadful shock. It was 
painful to witness the pleasure with which this distressing 
piece of intelligence was received. McLeod remarked with 
a kind of triumph that all obstacles to a union were now at an 
end. The affairs of these people must be in a wretched state 
to call forth such unbecoming explosions, as if their very 
existence depended on the firm and correct principles of this 
amiable nobelman, whose death they have no doubt hastened 
by their cruel and vindicative proceedings. 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, July 21-24, 1820. Cf. Appendix B, p. 277. “ T again 
embarked for Fort William on the 24th July.” 

2 Cf. H.B.S., 1, 216-7, Tavurnur’s Statement. 

3 Daniel Williams Harmon, who retired in 1821. Cf. Wallace, Doc. Rel. 
to the N.WOC., p. 455- 

4 Lord Selkirk died at Pau, France, on April 8, 1820. 
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No. 40 
Fort WILLIAM, Fuly, 18201 


After remaining a week at Lac La Plue, the conclave from 
the Grand Rapid made their appearance with the prisoners 
we had taken in Athabasca. At Lac La Plue I opened a 
communication with our gentlemen through the medium of 
an Indian when I wrote Mr. Williams respecting the arrange- 
ments of our opponents®, which I was enabled to do more 
minutely by overhearing the instructions given Livingstone 
by McLeod. The day we fell in with the North West agent 
we encamped on a small island and in the evening I stepped 
out, and was sitting under a tree reflecting on the great 
changes that had taken place, when my attention was directed 
by McLeod’s voice saying, “No. You have nothing to do 
with Williams, that is Lane’s* duty.” He then entered into a 
long detail of all the measures to be entered into, the partners 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, July 31-August 10, 1820. Robertson arrived at 
Fort William on July 30, 1820, and departed about August 13. 

2D.1/13, fos. 35d-37, Robertson to Williams, Grand Rapid, June 29, 1820, 
continued on July 2, 1820, and July 25, 1820. This information, which Robert- 
son passed on, was false. He later corrected the mistake (cf. Appendix B, p. 277), 
but Clarke had not received this correction by December. Cf. B.89/b/t1, fo. 36d, 
Clarke to Williams, Ie-a-la-Crosse, December 23, 1820, “‘ Respecting myself 
and the supposed charges preferred against me by the North West Co. on the 
affair of the Grand Rapis I cannot but smile at the self importance of Mr. Robert- 
son in his information to you from Lac la pluie by which he has it would appear 
Convinced you, that, there is not a single Warrant in force against me, & that 
Livingston is a mere imposter &c. &c. If Mr. Robertson’s other communications 
to you are not better founded than these the erroneous Conclusions he must lead 
you into are not at all to be surprised at—whither Mr. R. made this grave 
assertion to you, from a desire to have it believed that he is privy to the greatest 
secrets of the N.Wt. Co. or from a premeditated design to decoy me into the 
same snare with himself, I cannot pretend to say, but I can firmly assert from 
ocular authority that against me a Warrant & a very formidable one too, 1s now 
at Isle a la Crosse and addressed to this same imposter.” 

3 William Fletcher Lane, see Appendix A. 
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that were to assemble at Isle olo Cross, and in short the 
complete disorganization of our business, the whole of which 
perfectly agreed with the information I had recetved from 
Campbell. 

I was honoured by a visit the other day from the Athabasca 
Justice, and had I not been rather depressed in spirits, the 
astonishing mixture of impudence and candour the fellow 
assumed might have been somewhat amusing. He lett off his 
gasconades as if he commanded the riches of Peru, and treated 
of the ensuing campaign, as if he was actually at the head of 
an army of veterans! “The game is up with you in the 
north now Mr. Robertson.” ‘‘ That I deny,” as Steine says. 
When the fellow with consumate effrontery holding up his 
finger and thumb, “I would not give that pinch of snuff for 
your prospects in Athabasca.” 

As he appeared more than ordinary communicative, and as 
insolent as might be expected on such an occasion, I turned 
round and observed, ‘“‘ But pray Mr. McLeod, were no en- 
quiries made respecting the conduct of your Mr. Black last 
year in Athabasca?” “Oh yes—I beleive there were.” 
‘““ And what answer did you give, if it’s a fair question?” 
“We told the crown officers, that it was a necessary step, and 
had it not been adopted, the same scenes that occurred in Red 
River, would have followed in Athabasca.” ‘“* But how could 
you make such a statement when you knew it was not founded 
on fact?” ‘“‘ Tut,” says the justice, ‘ you know we must say 
something to these people when they make their enquiries.” 
“Well Mr. McLeod, what are your intentions respecting 
myself? Do you mean to detain me here all winter?” © That 
depends on you, Mr. Robertson.” “ How?” “ By signing 
an agreement not to return to this country for one year alter 
this date. You shall then have a canoe to take you to Montreal 
tomorrow.” I eyed the fellow with such perfect contempt, 
that he rose from his chair, and with his highland accent 
observed, ‘‘ You shall not see Montreal untill the ice takes this 
year.” The next day I addressed a note to Mr. William 
McGillivray. He did not reply to the points in question but 
waited on me personally. He told me I was going to 
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Montreal, but did not specify the time. He gave the con- 
versation another turn and in very strong terms mentioned 
the state of the country, and that if no reconciliation took place 
between the two companies, the country would be ruined for 
both. ‘‘ Has no negotiation been entered into at home? ”’ 
‘““Yes. We have made several overtures, but they were 
rejected by the late Lord Selkirk.” But he hoped the com- 
mittee would take a more liberal view of matters, and be less 
exorbitant in their demands. ‘“‘ But don’t you think your late 
proceedings against the company’s servants will widen the 
breach?’ ‘‘ That may be, but remember self defence Mr. R. 
You showed the example at Red River and lately at the Grand 
Rapid.”’ He was too prudent a man to assign the real cause 
of their conduct towards myself, but it was evident the measure 
met his approbation, and that an effort was to be made to re- 
trieve their affairs in the north. He seemed perfectly aware 
of the great change in the sentiments of the Chippewyns and 
never mentioned Isle olo Crosse, or Athabasca, but with a sigh. 
‘Do you really think, Mr. R., the Hudson’s Bay Co. can make 
profits in that country?’ “* Most assuredly Mr. McGillivray, 
and so would you if no more men were employed than neces- 
sary for the purposes of trade.” “‘ Profits not worth picking 
up. 

From all the observations I have been able to make, it 
appears evident that the hopes of these people are fixed on 
a union alone. ‘Their capturing business is attended with a 
very heavy expense, and considered by one half of the partners, 
as of no import, and has from its frequent application lost its 
effect. As to the legality or illegality of their measures that 
gives them no concern, if the object can only be attained. 
Were the Hudson Bay Company to act on similar principles, 
these people could be crushed in one season, either at Portage 
au Traite or the Grand Rapid. They seem to be perfectly 
aware of this, for in the midst of their exertions, they call for 
a junction, as their only salvation, Even their men look up 
to us with some respect, and I am told, that not more than a 
dozen of their engaged servants could be prevailed upon to 
take arms at the Grand Rapid. As to myself, they actually 
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paid me more attention than their own master. Campbell’s 
pride was dreadfully hurt at some instances of politeness on 
the part of his men—by asking me where I wished to encamp 
for the night. 


ean 


No. 41 
PLATTSBURGH, October, 18201 


Who would have presumed to prognosticate in 1818, after 
throwing myself in prison, tried and acquitted by the laws of 
my country, and while lawfully prosecuting the duties assigned 
me by the H. B. Co. dragged from my avocations like a 
common criminal and at last obliged to seek refuge and pro- 
tection in a foreign land, from the lawless aggressions of British 
subjects? Such may be doubted in England, but it is no less 
strange than true. And I further assure you, I had some 
difficulty in gaining this place, the North West constable having 
reached the line only an hour after my arrival. 

A few days after the date of my last letter | was shiped on 
board a large canoe laden with provisions under the charge 
of Messrs. Campbell and McRobb.2. We put into the Pic * 
where we remained a month. ‘This was done with the inten- 
tion of enabling D. Cameron to commence his proceedings 
against me for the business of Red River in 1816, but Messrs. 
Campbell and McRobb thwarted these measures by proceeding 


1 Robertson to Moffatt. Cf., Robertson’s Corres., Moffatt to Robertson, 
Castle George, October 11, 1820, “Your note of the 7th was received 
during my absence down the River for a few days, else I should have written 
to you in reply on Monday ... the letter which you wrote to me on the 3rd has 
not yet cast up.” 

2 Cf. Appendix B, 278. Robertson to Macdonell, Sept. 10, 1820, “*T embarked 
in a Loaded Canoe accompanied by my old Friend Campbell, & the well known 
Mr. McNab & on the 17th arrived at this place [Pic].” 

3 The North West Company post at the mouth of the Pic River on the north 
shore of Lake Superior. 

I 
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to Montreal earlier than expected.1_ On my arrival at the 
Sault de St. Maries, I mentioned to Mr. Ermatinger? of 
leaving Campbell at the first settlement on the Grand River, 
and to accomplish this object I received from Mr. E. a 
few dollars. The long voyage had ruffled Campbell’s temper, 
and my own was not improved by the hardships I had endured, 
so that every other night a quarrel ensued which was made 
up next day. However he took it into his head on our arrival 
at Wright’s farm,? that one of his men was paying me too much 
attention, and fairly lost the little good manners he had by 
being exceedingly rude, when I took up a biscuit and threw it 
in his face, and taking up my gun walked to the other end of 
the portage, where the baggage had been taken. ete 
demanded his warrant for the detention of my person, and on 
his refusal ordered my trunk to be put aside, which was com- 
plied with. When Messrs. Campbell and McRobb embarked 
and pushed off, I lost no time in hiring a small bateaux and 
proceeded immediately to Argentieul. On the morning after 
my arrival there, I was roused from my bed by my host,* an 


1September 10, 1820. It is not clear whether John McNab or Robert 
McRobb accompanied Robertson at this time. Cf. pp. 170, 278-279. 

2.C. O. Ermatinger. 

3 At Hull across the river from Ottawa. Cf. Robertson’s Diary, May 26, 
1815, “I cannot help mentioning the attention the Company’s Officers have 
experienced from Mr. Wright. A few of the men deserted in the hopes of being 
secreted at his Farm, but as soon as we arrived the Men were given up. It is 
surprising the improvements that Mr. Wright has made at this place. He 
purchased this Township about 10 years ago where he found everything in a 
state of nature. On the falls he has erected an excellent saw & Grist Mill. He 
has three hundred acres of land in a high state of cultivation, and this land he has 
cleared independent of five farms of 200 acres each that he has sold. He has 
nearly 200 head of Cattle, and has had several large Government contracts for 
provisions and lumber that answered well. He offered to furnish me with 
provisions for my Canoes next year, 20 p. cent below the Montreal market. He 
is altogether a most extraordinary man, with an astonishing share of enterprise. A 
real Jonathan in speculation. But the late improvements he has made, have 
been owing in a great measure to the times, which threw into his hands 
a number of American deserters, accustomed to the mode of clearing new 
lands.” 

4 James Robertson, to whom Colin Robertson had leased the farm which he 
had purchased in the name of his niece, Mary Nason, in 1817. 
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honest scotchman, saying, “Lord! sir. There is a constable 
on the other side of the river enquiring for you, but Captain 
Barron will not cross him nor render him any assistance.” 
‘“* What is the warrant for, James?”’ “ Lord sir they say it 
is for attempting to murder a Mr. Campbell.” “ It is not 
true. It is the North West, James. You must keep the 
fellow off untill I hear from Montreal.” “G.d sir, I will 
soon settle him if you choose.” ‘“ Don’t harm him, but lead 
him in a wrong direction.” ‘The fellow had now forded the 
river, when he was immediately conducted to a house about 
two miles off. By that time James had got two horses ready, 
when we road off towards Montreal. About twelve oclock, 
I received a few lines from Mr. Garden, enclosing a draft on 
the Plattsburgh bank, at the same time stating that Duncan 
Cameron had arrived in Montreal, and the numerous law 
proceedings were instituted against me, and advised me to 
proceed to the states immediately as most of the constables 
in Montreal were out in search of me. The night was dark 
and the rain fell in torrents. I got into a caleshe and drove to 
La Chine, my faithful Scotchman riding before to clear the 
way. About 3 a.m. we reached that place, where a boat was 
in readiness, when I crossed to the Indian Village, where I 
found one of the Red River colonists. Although my dress 
would have prevented a discovery of my person, my voice was 
immediately recognised by poor Flin,! who rushed into the 
room; however the discovery and declaration of Flin, instead 
of retarding, called forth the most prompt attendance, and the 
name of that amiable nobleman, now no more, served as a 
passport. Horses were exchanged, constables thwarted, and 
I arrived at Plattsburgh the third morning after my escape 
from Campbell. 

I have omitted to mention many curious and amusing 
adventures since my departure from Fort Wedderburne, but 
my spirits were more than usually depressed, in particular 


1 James Flynn, whose affidavit of September 20, 1815 was one of the first 
to be presented to Bathurst and the British Government concerning Red River 
Colony affairs, A.8/1, fo. 26, and [Halkett] Statement Respecting the Earl of 
Selkirk’s Settlement, Appendix T. 
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since the death of my benefactor, but as I have ample materials 
for reliving this part of my sufferings, I shall perhaps at some 
future period fill up the dates from my memorandum.’ 


No. 42 
Bur.LincTon, October, 1820? 


When I expressed so strong a desire to throw myself on the 
laws of my country for protection, | was not aware of the snares 
laid for me in the shape of justice. I heard of Duncan 
Cameron’s threats, but I thought it one of McLeod’s 

1 The “ memorandum” has not been found. For further details concerning 


Robertson’s experiences during this period see Robertson’s Corres. “* Account 
of Expences from 1 Sept. 1820 to 22 Dec. 1820.” 


Expences at Hull during 3 days residence after escape from Les. a 

J. D.C. of the N.W. Co. 2. TOs 10: 

To Hire Batteau & 4 Men from Hull to Hawkesbury Zhe Niles! Boe 
» Calash from Hawkesbury to St. Andrews & Expences on the 

Road Bien Bt) 32 

,, Expences 2 days at St. Andrews 2) dean 1 

,, Expences incurred in affecting Escape from 7s On 6O- 

,» Jas. Robertson 2 days concealment at Pt. Clair & Expresses 6s. 'Ga5 40 
», pd. Guide, Horse and Waggon Hire by New Road from 

Lacknawaga to Platsburg U.S. 20. 90. 0s 

,, Expences 31 days at Platsburg & Expresses to Montreal 40) Oss: 

». Money lost at Whitehall when my pocket Bk was stolen S905 eer 

,», Expences from Platsburg to New York 10.05 eo 
,», Expences at New York, 3 days Cloaths &c for Voyage to 

England EG. OLOm EC 

120: V5) a2e 

Less 12. 2. 

TOS Pilg Os 

,, Passage from New York to Liverpool 42. O. 

,, Steward &c. of the Ship Albion Bs aieeos 

, Expences at Liverpool Tin Pues 

,, Coach hire from Liverpool & Expences on the Road f. ATOLgeGs 

15G2- 4am 


2 Robertson to Moffatt. 
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gasconades, and my private opinion was, that Cameron’s safest 
course, would have been to have avoided rather than appealed 
even to the Courts of Canada for redress. Mr. Gale’s letter 1 
was a cold law opinion, but Mr. Garden, who was the bearer 
of your friendly and interesting communication,’ explained 
all these matters in so clear a light, that I resolved at once on 


1 Robertson’s Corres., Gale to Robertson, Montreal, October 31, 1820, “I 
can say that I think you acted quite judiciously in avoiding Montreal for the 
present, because the consequence of your coming hither would have been the 
institution of half a dozen or half a score prosecutions, civil and criminal for and 
against you, for which it would have been necessary to bring a score or two of 
witnesses from great distances at great expence and to the serious injury of the 
H.B. Co. This was the opinion I gave to Mr. Garden and Mr. Moffatt and 
they promised to make you acquainted with it and to advise you to leave Canada.” 
Selkirk Corres., Gale to Colvile, October, 1820, “‘ Mr. Robertson, as you have 
doubtless learnt long since, was taken prisoner by Henry Mackenzie at the 
Grand Rapid, without a warrant, and after various delays was brought by other 
persons to Lower Canada. Upon reaching this province, he properly enough 
refused to remain longer with his keepers, unless they exhibited a warrant. The 
North Westers had expected that he would be brought or would come to Mon- 
treal, where they had obtained no less than three warrants against him, one at 
the instance of one Campbell, another for false imprisonment at the instance of 
Duncan Cameron, who was also prepared with civil actions for damages to an 
enormous amount, and a third under the bill of indictment for Grand Larceny 
found in 1816, whereon as I am informed Judges Reid and Ogden refused to 
act. The issuing a warrant under the bill of indictment, was an oppressive and 
iniquitous measure as the Attorney General was understood to have promised 
a ‘noli prosequi’ in that case, but the Attorney General was out of the province, 
and Mr. Ross the North West Counsel, was by Commission the acting Attorney 
General for this district... . witnesses must have been brought for the defence 
of this as well as of Camerons charges, from great distances at enormous expense, 
and to the injury of the Hudson’s Bay business... I therefore thought it best 
as Mr. Robertson’s presence could produce no advantage here for the present, 
and must be attended with much injury to all, except the gentlemen of the law, 
to advise that he should by all means avoid the warrants and cross over into the 
United States. This advice Mr. Robertson has followed, and I believe intends 
to proceed to England.” 

2 Robertson’s Corres., ‘© S”’ Moffatt to Robertson, October 11, 1820, ** As 
a member of the Community I should impute no improper motive to you were 
you to shape your course to England for everyone must be aware that private 
and not public considerations led to your detention, and it must be in the re- 
collection of your friends, that you have already voluntarily offered to meet the 
charge, which is now revived as I conceive for the mere purpose of annoyance.” 
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proceeding to London, as the season was too far advanced to 
attempt the interior. J. D. Campbell must have been hard 
pressed to have sworn that I attempted his life. A small piece 
of biscuit is certainly a deadly instrument, and if I carried my 
gun, when I demanded my property, surely a man’s life could 
not be much in danger when surrounded by fourteen of his 
servants. This reminds me of one Roy } during the late trials, 
who, in giving a very contradictory statement respecting the 
taking of Gibraltar, and being rather sharply handled by Mr. 
Stewart who was cross examining him, “‘ Stop, stop a little,”’ 
says poor Roy, ‘“‘ I have forgot my story. I shall go and ask 
Mrs inain,”” 

The capture of Wilcox? makes a great noise at this place. 
Jonathan does not attempt to defend his moral character, but 
he now begins to question the right of Henry Mckenzie to 
kidnapp even a British subject on the territory of the United 
States. So this is the great writer hired by no less a personage 
than Edward Ellice for the sole object of throwing filth at the 
late Lord Selkirk and his friends. This is the respectable 
man who had his seat at all the public meetings and a guest 
of gentlemen of the North West Co. This is the modern 
Junius who wrote panegyrics on the Honble. Judge Reid’s * 
charge to the jury, but I fear he has not been so expert an adept 
in robbing a man of his reputation as an iron chest of its con- 
tents, but should it so happen that the epistles of the Montreal 
Junius become blended with the letters of his namesake, there 
can be no impropriety in designating Mr. Wilcox’ essays by 
the name of the long fingered Junius. 


1 Probably Jean Baptiste Roi, first witness at Robertson’s trial in 1818, Amos, 
Report of Trials, pp. 3-7. 

2 Samuel Hull Wilcocke, see Wallace, “‘ Literature Relating to the Selkirk 
Controversy,” Can. Hist. Rev., XIII, 46; Selkirk Corres., Halkett to Colvile, 
Montreal, May 8, 1822, “‘ Mr. Canning our minister at Washington, spoke to 
me a good deal about the business in which Vandersluys was engaged with 
Henry Mackenzie and others, in bringing off Wilcox from Burlington in the 
United States. .. . (since writing the above part of my letter, I have just heard 
that orders have this day been received here, from Government directing 
Wilcox to be sent back to Burlington.” 

3 James Reid, brother-in-law of William McGillivray. 
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You wish to have my opinion of our affairs in the North. 
Well we have gained a complete footing in Athebasca and 
English River, and if those who succeed me, act with common 
prudence, the country is ours. You, who have a perfect 
knowledge on which the principles of opposition is conducted, 
may form a tolerably correct opinion of the state of our affairs 
in that country. In the English River and Athebasca, we 
divide the Indians with our opponents and in many of the 
Posts the N.W. Co. men have, notwithstanding the last effort 
they made at the Grand Rapid, lost their confidence in the 
cause of their employers. Their bullies were seized in Athe- 
basca last spring by a parcel of boys; however I must confess 
we suffered severely from starvation, and our Governor com- 
mitted a very great blunder in not meeting the Athebasca 
brigade at the Grand Rapide, and if he quarrels with Clarke 
I fear the worst for Isle olo Crosse, but this is not probable, 
from what I have written him on this important point. But 
what encourages me in the belief that the country is ours, 1s 
that no effort upon a grand scale can now be made without 
McLeod taking an active part, and this gentleman is far from 
being a favourite, indeed they are divided on the means of 
defence, and half measures are always bad. The grand push ? 
is to be made at Isle ole Cross under the direction of Messrs. 
Thompson,? McDonald * and La Rocque * with a numerous 
host of clerks. The first is a good honest man and requires 
to be roused to act with spirit, McDonald is a Red hot 
McGillivray man, and La Rocque who has more spirit than 
either of them, is very much dissatisfied. This is the grand 
push, and I will venture an hundred to one that Clarke comes 
off victorious—indeed I told McLeod so. But even this 
same Arch. Norman after he has blown out all his bravadoes, 
destroyed our posts, and made prisoners of one half of our 
gentlemen, calmly turns round and reposes his head on the 
pillow of a union—indeed that point brings up every argument, 


DCteh BD.) Dati. 

2 John Thompson, idid., p. 471. 

3 John (White Head) McDonald, ibid., pp. 21, 449. 
4 Joseph Felix Larocque, idid., p. 445. 
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and the very anxiety which all express on a winding up of this 
nature, is a strong proof that it 1s the only measure that can 
save them from ruin. 


No. 43 
New York, November, 18201 


Just as I was stepping into the steam boat at Burlington, 
who should present himself but my old friend McDonald of 
Fort Wedderburne, the bearer of a letter from Governor 
Williams regretting my misfortunes and a little blarney about 
the Grand Rapid, but he is silent as to the arrangements he has 
made for Athebasca. He only mentions Clark’s return to 
Isle ole Crosse, in short he wants to say something and does not 
know how to begin, but McDonald himself fills up the blank 
with no small degree of self satisfaction by stating that both 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Simpson? pressed him hard to return 
to Athebasca but his health would not permit. His engage- 
ment is continued and he is now appointed to engage men in 
Canada for the company. But this is not all, every man | 
brought out is returned, except the very man who was capable 
of rendering them some service in the event of a violent 
opposition. I mean Dr. Todd. If this Mr. Simpson has 
come out as Mr. McDonald says to reduce the expences of the 
country he has certainly taken a very extraordinary method in 
the commencement of his operations, but this is merely matter 
of opinion. It is impossible for Mr. Simpson to act for him- 
self, as yet being a perfect stranger to the country and its mode 
of business. But what excuse can Messrs. Williams and Bird 
have for returning such men as Chatland and Grill? However, 
Clark’s return to Isle ole Cross is of the highest importance, 
and I am happy to learn that young Finlayson goes to Athe- 
basca. From what Mr. Garden observed, as well as a letter 


1 Robertson to Moffatt. 
2 George Simpson, see H.B.S., I, 466-7. 
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I received from Mr. C.1 I suspect Mr. Simpson has great 
powers, and that Williams has been forced to give every 
support to the Canadian expedition, so that Mr. S’s arrival in 
that country may be considered as a fortunate event. I hear 
nothing of New Caledonia and McKenzies river. Williams 
by his blunders has thrown us out of these rich districts at least 
for one-year. I understand that Governor Williams com- 
municated to McDonald the contents of the note I wrote from 
Fort Wedderburne. This may be etiquette in Ruperts land 
_ but we have a different name for it in England. However | 
did not conceal from McDonald my sentiments respecting 
his conduct in Athebasca and I could not help observing that 
it was a very fortunate circumstance for him as well as many 
others, that I fell into the hands of the N.W. Co., for had I 
reached the depot Mr. S. would not have been burthened with 
such men as Chatland and Grill. Poor Miles has written me 
a long letter full of greavances and complaints. I think he 
will be out next year. He is a very clear headed young man 
and an excellent accountant. I should feel obliged if you 
could find a situation for him. He is a piece of a favourite 
of mine, but is not exactly cut out for an Indian Trader. 

Who do you think accompanies me to England in the 
Albion but Messrs. McLaughlin and Bethune? The latter 
I found in the steam boat at Burlington. He wished to be 
very polite, but I kept him at a distance,—the doctor I found 
at this place.? 


No. 44 
Packet Sup, Albion ® 


We are now in sight of land, but I cannot leave my present 
quarters without complimenting you and Mr. G. on your 


1 Andrew Colvile. 

2Cf. Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the N.W.C., Extracts from Colin Robertson’s 
Correspondence Book, 1817-22, pp. 318-21. 

8 Robertson to Moffatt, December, 1820. 
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proposed secrecy; but the mission has leaked out in a most 
singular manner. However in justice to your two envoys I 
must inform you how I became acquainted with the important 
Secict.. 

During my short residence at Plattsburgh and Burlington, 
I was on habits of intimacy with several respectable characters, 
and amongst others General Moore, who accompanied me as 
far as Albany. Whilst in conversation with that gentleman 
in the Steam Boat, Mr. Caldwell? of Quebec joined us, but 
knowing the degree of intimacy that subsisted between him 
and Mr. William McGillivray, I stepped aside, when I heard 
him express a wish to the general of being introduced to me. 
After dinner Mr. Caldwell mentioned several of my friends of 
Liverpool and seemed pretty well acquainted with affairs of 
that place. When he mentioned his particular friend Wm. 
McGillivray, whom he beged to assure me, regretted the 
Grand Rapid business exceedingly. That as far as regarded 
myself it was H. McKenzie’s doing entirely, and although 
head of the N.W. Co. his opinions were frequently overruled, 
and a great deal to that effect, &c. I naturally thought the 
drift of this conversation was to prevent my applying to the 
proper authorities in London for redress, but I was soon un- 
deceived on this point by his neglect of Messrs. McLaughlin 
and Bethune. It was now my turn to play the old soldier a 
little, thought I, and asked him what object these gentlemen 


had in view by their intended visit to England. ‘“‘ Come, 
come, Mr. R. that’s too bad, you know very well, as you are 
going to introduce them to the Hudsons Bay Co.” I now 


began to see how the land lay. I replied, ‘‘ 1 am afraid they 
will meet with a very cool reception there after their late 


1 See Introduction, p. xcix. Cf. Robertson’s Corres., Moffatt to Robertson, 
October 11, 1820, ‘‘ It is reported that you informed Mr. Campbell you had 
intimation of the refusal of several N.W. Partners to concur in the Arrangements 
made at Fort William for renewing the Concern, and that it was your intention 
to proceed to England with the view of inducing the H.B. Company to make 
proposals to the zonconformists. If such disagreement did take place, and you 
made the declaration which has been attributed to you, I can readily believe 
that the N.W. Gentlemen would make an effort to counteract your intention.” 

2 John Caldwell, receiver-general of Lower Canada from 1810 to 1822. 
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conduct at the Grand Rapid.” “ O, I beleive so, and William 
McGillivray himself setts no value upon them.” ‘“ Oh, yes, 
I know they are radicals.’ In the evening the Doctor came 


into my state room as was his custom, and rattling first off on 
one point and then on another stumbled rather awkwardly 
upon an enquiry as to the character of the gentlemen of the 
committee, if they were affable and easy in their manners. 
“You will see them Doctor, by and bye, and you will tell us 
all about it yourself.” ‘‘ Me—me,’”’ stammered the poor 
- doctor, with a face as red as a full moon in a frosty morning, 
‘* how, how am I going to see them? ”’ 

I did not attempt to push the subject farther, and was 
determined to allow it to take its course, but you may rest 
assured Mr. McGillivray is perfectly aware of the object they 
have in view, while the Receiver General was anxious to lessen 
the consequence of these gentlemen by endeavouring to im- 
press on my mind an unfavourable opinion of their merit, 
which by the bye I am better acquainted with than Mr. Cald- 
well. But he is a pleasant gentlemanly man, a warm partizan 
of Mr. William McGillivray and seems bent on rendering his 
friends every assistance. Mr. C. then broached the old story 
of the Union, and observed how particularly anxious Govern- 
ment was to bring about a reconciliation, & tormented by the 
frequent application of both parties, they had got sick of the 
business. ‘‘ Government, Mr. C., has interfered rather too 
much in this contest. They have protected the N.W. Co. till 
they can protect them no longer, and now they want to save 
their friends by a junction—very fair!”’ Dinner being 
announced, closed the conversation at this time. The cloth 
being withdrawn and the land in sight the wine went about 
rather freely, when a subscription was set on foot for the 
stewards and other servants. Our friend the Doctor had put 
down his name, and I took up the pen for the same purpose, 
but perceiving Bethune waiting I turned round to Abby 
Carriera, ‘‘Come Abby put down your name. I don't like 
to sign between two North Westers.” ‘‘ Never mind Mr. 
R.,” replied Mons. Carriera, “ remember our Saviour was 
crucified between two thieves.” The Doctor was in a dreadful 
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passion, but being an honest Catholic did not like to quarrel 
with one who stood so high in the Church. 


No. 45 
Lonpon, December, 18201 


You who have known me from an early period of my life, 
known the privations and harships I have been exposed to 
in the present contest; prosecutions, imprisonment, and even 
prescription, have assailed me in turns, but I presume you 
never dreamed of my principles being called in question. 
Judge then what my feelings must have been, when in place 
of meeting that kind reception, which I had some right to 
expect, to be interrogated thus, “ Mr. Robertson, we under- 
stood you was not to be taken. Why did you not follow Mr. 
Williams instructions, and go by Moose lake?’”’? Indeed 
my dear M., the only man that behaved with common civility 
towards me was Mr. Colville himself, and it 1s somewhat 
doubtful, were it not for the letters from Canada and the 
timely arrival of Messrs. McLaughlin and Bethune, that I 
should have been considered by a//, as a traitor to the cause 
wherein I have suffered so much. Such was the effect of their 
information conveyed by their Governor of Ruperts Land— 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, December 7-15, 1820. 

21D.1/2, fo. 14, Williams to the Governor and Committee, Rock Depot, 
July 29, 1820, “I do not hesitate in declaring that if Mr. Robertson had acted 
with that necessary precaution I had enjoined him so particularly to adopt by 
Letters which I left for him at Cumberland house, his capture might have been 
most easily prevented, but this Gentleman appears to have thrown himself in 
the way purposely, indeed from an inference, in one of his Letters I received 
during the winter, he hinted, that his own affairs required his presence at 
Montreal—which has now been accomplished—any personal inconvenience this 
Gentleman may suffer I much lament, but any thing else, has been wholly 
brought on by the commonest want of precaution. I cannot learn that any 
warrant was produced against him.” 
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information which I fear has been communicated under a 
erfect knowledge that it was not founded on fact.1 

This cold reception, together with the painful situation I 
am likely to be placed in as regards my Liverpool concerns,? 
and add to all these untoward circumstances the death of the 
Earl of Selkirk—my situation is not to be envied. Indeed 
had not Mr. Colville sent me a draft for a few pounds,® I would 
not this night have known where to have laid my head—such 
was the result of my first interview with my friends in Fen- 
_ church Street. 


No. 46 
Lonpon, Fanuary, 1821 4 


Although the storm has blown over, suspicion hangs in the 
wake. Their secretary has been uncommonly assiduous to 


1D.1/13, fo. 20d, Robertson to Williams, St. Mary’s, February 4, 1820, 
“7 am become extremely anxious respecting my affairs in England F Canada, I 
hope my letters when they arrive will throw some light on that subject. As for the Com- 
pany’s business in Athabasca, I conceive it to be completely established, but I have 
dreadful forbodings of a junction, which certainly never would take place, was 
the Committee aware of the influence we have acquired in this country....” 

2Cf. p.9,n.5. As soon as Robertson arrived in London the creditors of the 
firm of Marsh & Robertson became active. Robertson wrote to John Mure of 
Liverpool on December 16, 1820, concerning his affairs and received a reply 
on December 23, 1820, stating that Marsh was made a bankrupt, in consequence 
of which Robertson was solely responsible for the debts of the partnership and 
suggesting various plans for settlement of the debts. On December 19, 1820, 
Robertson sent a statement of the debts of the firm to William Smith, Secretary 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, asking for advice. By December 22, Robertson 
was forced to change his address and wrote to Smith from 48, Great Portland 
Street, ‘ No one save yourself... knows where I am, if I move again it must 
be to France. I strongly suspect that Master Duncan has been employed by 
my friend March....” Finally Robertson wrote to Smith on December 28, 
1820, “ Enclosed is a letter which I last night received from Mr. Mure... . May 
I request you to see Mr. Colvile on the subject, to know how far it would be 
advisable to meet Mr. Marsh halfway.” 

3 A.1/52, fo. 89, December 13, 1820, “ Read a Letter from Colin Robertson 
dated this day. Ordered him to be allowed £50 and to be desired to furnish 
his account with the Company.” 

4 Robertson to Moffatt. This letter was probably written in the last week 
of December, 1820. 
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procure my affidavit in the regard to the conduct of the N.W. 
Co. This I declined at first untill I had an assurance of 
protection from the prosecutions of our opponents. But on 
this point Mr. Smith? gave me no definitive answer. I 
however waited on Mr. Colville when I waved this objection, 
which you will no doubt exclaim was very imprudent. I 
know not what the Doctor is about, but the negociations have 
commenced, and orders are sent out to our agents in Canada 
to engage men. This I like—for to make an honourable 
peace, we must be prepared for war. Mr. C. says they will 
not allow the country to be torn from them by force. He 
appears extremely indignant at the late conduct of the 
N.W. Co. 

The Receiver General and his friend Mr. Edward Ellice 
called at my lodgings the other day, and I had a good deal of 
conversation with the latter. He talked a good deal of the 
influence of himself and friends, and as to the charter of the 
Company, he seemed to think it hung on his aod. He was 
very severe in his remarks on Messrs. McLaughlin and 
Bethune, and their powers of Attorney &c. When | replied, 
“T am afraid, Mr. Ellice, you are not exactly aware of the state 
of that country. Had the H.B.C. only four such men as 
McLaughlin, the Athebascas are ours.” This gave the con- 
versation a more assuasive turn, and he took a fresh ground 
by observing, that his friend Simon McGillivray was too prone 
for a negociation of this kind, .. . that he would be happy to 
meet Mr. Colville half way. I replied I should have much 
pleasure in communicating his sentiments to Mr. C. he 
conversation wound up by Mr. Ellice assuring me, that in an 
amiable adjustment of differences, appointments would take 
place, where my talents would not be lost sight of. 

Now if Governor Williams knew all this he would sware I 
had sold the Interest of the H. Bay Co. for a Montreal Agency. 


1 William Smith, see Appendix A. Cf. A.5/6, fo. 15, Smith to Robertson, 
January 16, 1818, “I am further directed to inform you that the Committee 
are not at present in possession of sufficient information to enable them to decide 
upon your conduct, but on the arrival of your Journal & other papers, they 
will give the subject immediate attention.” 
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I was a good deal amused this morning in an interview I had 
with Mr. Colville, while relating how very severe Mr. Ellice 
had been in his remarks on a Mr. McLaughlin, who accom- 

emiea me to England. ~~ G...d,;" says Mr. Colville, 
“ McLaughlin’s a stout fellow. Mr. Ellice will better take care 
of himself.” “Then you have seen Mr. McLaughlin, Sir?” 
This was rather an embarassing question, and I immediately 
changed the subject—so that with all your caution, the 
Doctor is continually starting up before me at full length. 

Mr. C. is willing to listen to any moderate proposition, but 
seems to think, they must lower their terms before any 
negociations can be entered into. He appears to have taken 
pretty high ground which the present situation of our affairs 
in some measure authorises. Still Mr. C. is of opinion the 
N.W. Co. have funds to continue the contest. I told him of 
the footing we had gained in Athebasca and English River, 
and that our affairs in that country only required to be con- 
ducted with common prudence. He spoke highly of Mr. 
Simpson, as a man that would act with spirit, if an occasion 
offered. ‘‘ Well, all is safe in Athebasca, and I will answer for 
Mr. Clarke at Isle ole Cross.”’ 


However it is not in Counting-House conversation,} that one 


1Jn ‘counting-house conversation” the position of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1821 may be estimated from the following abstracts from A.14/14: 


Year Due to Goods Bills Due to Bank Account 
Unding Wages Servants Exported Unpaid of England Sales 

sept. 30 % th JE Gy Ch iS ns Je GE je & eh nS a: 
[810 15,100.18. 11. 2,374.17. 7. 37:236.13- 7+ 10,774. 7. 8. 35,000. 0. 0. 63,213.15. 5. 
S811 15,312. 9. 5. 25324. 10. ©. 27,775.14. 11. 8,573. 6.11. 45,000. 0. 0. 57,968. 14. 8. 
(812 (a) 8,925.12. 3. 4,684. 2. 8. 19,775.16. 6. 8,580. 6. 8. 42,000. 0. 0. 37,854. 6. 6. 
1813 22,349. 2. 4. 6,244. 4. 6. 26,715.17. 0. 7,776. 4.10. 32,000. 0. 0. 84,741. 11. 3- 
1814 30,919. II. I. 75704. Q- 3. 23,132. O. TI. 45,734.15. 3. 23,500. 0. 0. 66,254. 3. O 
1815 26,635.12. 1. 23,345.17. I. 37:653-17- 2- 35731. 8. 6. 33,500. 0. 0. 69,950. I. ge 
:816 (b) 13,741. 13. 9. 26,362.13. 5. 36,944. 2. 9. 8,086. 8. 1. 42,000. 0. 0. 44,884. 14. 5. 
1817 (c) 9,659. 8. 9. 24,719.14. 0. 25,512.17. 7. 24,965.11. 1. 67,000. 0. 0. 32,059. 3.11. 
1818 19,772. 14. 5. 28,990. II. II. 52,970. 9. 8. 23,024. 5. 7. 57,500. O. 0. 94,943. 14. IO. 
819 82,069. 3. 7. 31,690. 4.11. 42,880. 8. 7. 39,391.19. 11. 64,899. 0. 6. 86,148. 0, II. 
1820 35,553. 14. 4. 49,312. 3. 3- 48,368.14. 1. 30,502. 2. 0. 75,000. 0. 0. 69,009. 19. 6, 
May 31 

0240 375728. 8. 6. 50,150. 6. 2. A2,OS Awa S pute 00550018 On Os 01,8295, 1708 Os 
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(a) 1811-12 Prince of Wales wintered in Hudson Bay. 
(b) 1815-16 Eddystone and Hadlow wintered in Hudson Bay. 
(c) 1816-17 Emerald and Prince of Wales wintered in Hudson Bay. 
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is able to convey that kind of information relative to the various 
points at issue in an arrangement of this nature. I particularly 
alluded to the characters of the principle officers of both parties 
in the Interior—their claims, pretensions, and talents. In- 
deed I was so stunned by the damper threw upon me in Fen- 
church Street that I have not altogether recovered, and 
altho’ Mr. C. was very polite, I still felt sure that the little 
information I had communicated was given under great dis- 
advantages. This was not the manner of the late Earl of 
Selkirk. His lordship removed all embarassment by his easy 
gentlemanly manners. The mind was laid open at once, and 
every idea, converted into the subject of enquiry, flowed as if 
the sources of information could not be exhausted. There 
was no catechising with that amiable Nobleman. He heard 
all with perfect composure; trifle or errors in items did not 
check the stream of conversation. It was not whither the 
man’s name was Peter or John. His great mind was 
fixed on the man himself, and on the principal objects 
of enquiry. 

Now my good sir, with regard to our friend the Doctor— 
he is too honourable a man to expose the actual state of the 
N.W. Co’s affairs unless he makes an agreement for himself 
and friends, which I understand he 1s averse to. Bethune, 
from the mauling he got from Clarke, may veil over the great 
advantages we have gained at Isle ole Crosse, and I fear the 
gentlemen superintendants of York Factory have not trans- 
mitted the most favourable accounts of our affairs in Athe- 
basca. Now Messrs. Ellice and McGillivray talk as if the 
Bank of England was at their disposal, and when they come 
to touch on the business of the interior they will be equally 
ostentatious in stating their advantages, so that when Mr. C. 
comes to weigh these matters I would not at all be sur- 
prised, but Simon makes a better bargain than he has a right 
to expect. 

I have finished my affidavit,! and as you may naturally 


1 Robertson’s Corres.; cf. Appendix, p. 290. The deposition was sent to 
Bathurst on December 30, 1820. 
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imagine no relaxation has taken place in the appointments 
for the ensuing campaign, should negociations be broken 


off. 
My next will in all probability be dated in France.1 


No. 47 
BovuLocne, January, 1821 ? 


I had a long conversation with Simon a few days previous 
to my departure from England, which I presume was pre- 
meditated on the part of Mr. Caldwell, as he popped in just 
as we had finished breakfast. The old story of the Grand 
Rapid was smoothed over, as a prelude to the other matters, 
when my two voyaging companions were brought on the 
carpet, their powers of Atty. &c. All of which Simon 
treated with the utmost contempt, which in my opinion was 
not a very politic step; for the very anxiety and ill humour 
they express towards these gentlemen may have a contrary 
effect, and give them a higher standing with the committee, 
than they are aware of. 

As for the eighteen powers of Attorney, it is very doubtful, 
my dear M., if all these gentlemen can be depended on. You 
may remember the powers Sir A. Mackenzie was possessed of 


1 Robertson’s Corres., Robertson to Smith, Boulogne sur Mer, December 31, 
1820, “I arrived here about an hour ago, where I will remain for a few weeks. 
I am, as you may naturally imagine anxious to hear from you, in particular 
since you have kindly undertaken to write Mr. Mure on the subject of un- 
fortunate Liverpool concerns. If any letters have arrived either from Scotland, 
or Liverpool enclose them to me, and direct them to the Care of David 
McLoughlin, Boulogne. Inform me if there has been enquiries after me, at 
Fenchurch St.” 

2 Robertson to Moffatt, before January 20, 1821. 

K 
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when he made the break with Simon McTavish, but not one 
of them joined the standard of the Knight. Had the Earl of 
Selkirk been alive I would have pointed out four individuals 
in place of eighteen, which was all we required. Nor did I 
attempt to conceal these sentiments from Simon, but observed, 
‘We have gained the necessary footing in the interior. Our 
internal advantages are great; all we want is a little more 
system. The capturing business is now at an end by having 
lost its effect, and if renewed by the N.W. Co., I hope you will 
admit we are much nearer our resources, for a warfare of that 
kind, than you are.”’ 

But you must not set me down as a McGillivray man, or 
attack my principles, when I confess candidly, that I like 
Simon much better than his friend the Member of Parliament; 
there is a sort of highland pride, and frankness, about the 
little fellow, that I don’t dislike. He has no blarney about 
him, but tells you at once he is entitled to a seat in committee 
room, not as a matter of courtesy, but from his perfect know- 
ledge of the business of the country. 

He seems bent on a union, and after all his claims and 
advantages are thrown out, he comes back to that point, and 
dwells upon it with more than ordinary pleasure. Indeed, 
my dear M., if he does not effect an arrangement in Twenty 
one, it appears to me that Twenty Two present strong ob- 
stacles to a coalition. ‘The Mr. Simpson who has gone to 
Athebasca is much in the confidence of Mr. Colville, and it 
is very natural to suppose from all the information Mr. S. 
could collect from the heterogenous mass of materials as- 
sembled at the Depot, was not favourable to the Canadian 
expedition. The measures I adopted at Fort Wedderburne 
were condemned by all but Mr. Brown. I am therefore 
convinced, the general opinion was inimical to the enter- 
prise, and towards myself particularly hostile, and I may 
venture to go a little farther and say that Mr. Simpson as a 
stranger could not lessen the many obstacles he had to en- 
counter, and on the same principle, his victories will be 
sounded with a triumph proportioned to the supposed diffi- 
culties he had to encounter. But Mr. Colville does not 
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calculate on those victories at present. He is governed in some 
measure by the contents of his dispatches from York Factory,1 
and that very circumstance may induce Mr. C. to make 
sacrifices he would not have done, were he convinced of the 
real state of our affairs in the Interior; for I must confess my 
Dear M., although my friends in the north have failed in their 
attempt to make a traitor of me, yet they have succeeded in 
lessening me in the estimation of my friends in London, so 
that on the whole I cannot but consider the teasing difficulties 
_of the claimants on the estate of M. & R. as a timely releif 
from the chilling indifference of those in whose cause | have 
suffered so much. 

I understand my friend I.2 as well as Captain G. is in 
Paris, who I am particularly anxious to see. I dined with 


1 Colvile was also “‘ governed’ by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Profit and 
Loss Accounts, A. 14/14: 


Year (a) Profit and Loss Account, 1819 
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errant EE EET 


Av 


2 Peter Irving. Jéid., Robertson to William Smith, Boulogne, January 20, 
1821, “...I received a letter from my friend Irving expressing a strong desire 
to see me in Paris.... Direct to me to the care of Washington Irving Esq., 
No. 4 Rue Mont Thabor, Paris.” 
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McLaughline’s brother! yesterday. He bears a strong re- 
semblance to our friend, but it is a polished likeness. What 
an astonishing difference a little intercourse with the world 
makes in a man’s manners! Dr. McL. is an elegant, gen- 
tlemanly young man, stands high at this place, and seems to 
be a great favourite with the good folks of Boulogne. Col. 
T. is here, but not the gentleman we knew him in Canada, a 
sad reverse. He has been obliged to dispose of his com- 
mission. I had a letter from March the other day, who writes 
me as if I were possessed of Thousands.? 


No. 48 
BouLoGnE, ‘fanuary, 1821 3 


As my private concerns in England are not likely to be 
brought to a favourable termination, the orphan‘ for whom the 
purchases were made in Canada (and the funds furnished by 
the late Earl of S.) being now of age, I have to request the 
whole may be made up in the name of Miss Mary Nason of 
Perth. I hardly think Sir J. Johnstone will require fresh 
lods et vents as he was aware at the time of the purchase, it was 
for Miss Nason. 

Indeed I am of opinion I had no right to pay the seignorial 
fees in the first instance, as this farm was exempt by the 
original contract of the first proprietors, however Mr. Gale 
(if not influenced as acting solicitor for Sir John) could inform 
you on this head. At all events it will be necessary that this 


1 David McLoughlin. See John McLoughlin, Appendix A; cf. Jane L. 
Chapin, “ Letters of John McLoughlin, 1805-26,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
Dectaosesp. 322. 

2 Cf. Robertson’s Corres., Marsh to Robertson, Liverpool, January 3, 1821, 
“ But I think that £4 or 500 (exclusive of my Fathers debt) would do & I am 
almost sure I could prevail on him to wait 2 years, when surely your plans abroad 
might be brought to perfection.” 

3 Robertson to George Garden, about January 20, 1821. 

4 Mary Nason, cf. pp. 8, 43. 
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transfer take place immediately on receipt of this letter, for 
whatever my own winding up may be, I| cannot leave this 
orphan destitute. 

lam —— 


No. 49 
Paris, 25h Fanuary, 1821} 


I wrote a few lines to G from Boulogne, respecting the 
property of Argentieul, which I am anxious to transfer to those 
for whom it was originally intended. As this will be attended 
with some expense, may I beg of you to furnish the needful in 
the shape of a mortgage. You see the difficulties [| am 
involved in which accumulates as I roll along this weary stage 
of life—and God knows if ever I shall be fairly extricated from 
them. 

I have been employed for these some days past in writing 
a letter to the committee,® stating my services, and I assure you 
it has been as hard a task as I ever encountered. It is astonish- 
ing one cannot tell a plain story, without a foot rule in one 
hand and a pair of compasses in the other, the following is a 


copy— 


GENTLEMEN 
It was my intention to have addressed you immediately 
on my arrival in London during the last month, accounting 


1 Robertson to Moffatt. Robertson left Boulogne for Paris on January 20, 
1821, to visit Peter Irving who was starting his “ slack, rather melancholy life, 
wandering through Europe, introduced everywhere as the invalid brother of 
the American Essayist, Washington Irving.” By January 23, 1821, Robertson 
was residing at the Hote/ de Londres, 13, Rue Mont Thabor. Williams, The Life 
of Washington Irving, p. 25 and chap. ix. 

2 George Garden, see Letter No. 48. 

3 Robertson's Corres., Robertson to Smith, Paris, January 29, 1821, “I have 
now the honour to inclose a letter to the Committee of the Hudson Bay Company, 
which you will oblige me by laying before the board.” 
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for my unexpected appearance in England, and giving ex- 
planations of my conduct. Circumstances, which will be freely 
stated in the course of this communication, have occasioned 
this delay and causes my dating my letter from this place. 

To state what I have to say in a more clear and intelligible 
form, I beg your indulgence to my running cursorily over the 
leading particulars of my conduct in the order of events, since 
the period at which | first entered your service. 

In the spring of 1814 I was engaged by the honourable 
committee to depart for Canada for the purpose of organizing 
an expedition into the interior of North America. It was 
understood that I was merely to arrange and despatch the 
expedition from Montreal, and to return to England the 
succeeding year, my own private affairs not permitting my 
longer absence. My expenses were to be defrayed by the 
Company, and I was to receive at my return, such further 
remuneration as they should consider my services to merit. 
I arrived in Montreal in the autumn, and not withstanding a 
very violent opposition from the members of the N.W. Co., 
succeeded in organizing and equiping an ample expedition in 
due time for departure in the spring of 1815. 

In consequence of the urgent representations of those 
interested in the welfare of the Company and the solicitations 
of the officers and men concerned in the enterprise, who 
considered my presence essential to its success, I was induced 
to postpone my return to England, and to take charge of the 
expedition in person. I accordingly started with it in May 
and arrived safely at the destination on Lac Winipec, where I 
delivered the brigade over to Governor Thomas, with the 
intention of returning to England by Hudsons Bay unless 
my services should be particularly required. 

At this time Governor Thomas was surrounded by the 
remains of Lord Selkirk’s Colonists of Red River, who a short 
time ago had been dispersed, and their establishments de- 
stroyed by the N.W. Co. 

At the particular desire of Governor Thomas, I despatched 
the expedition to Athebasca, under the charge of Mr. John 
Clarke, in whom Governor Thomas and Mr. Bird expressed 
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great confidence, and proceeded myself at the head of the 
Colonists to establish them at the settlement of Red River. 
This I had happily and expeditiously effected, when I received 
a letter from Governor Simple (who had arrived in the Com- 
pany’s ship to succeed Mr, Thomas) and who requested me to 
remain at the head of that settlement, and take measures to 
protect it from further aggressions of the North West Com- 
pany. 

I immediately remained there, repelling the attempts of that 
_ association, and rendering assistance to the Company’s esta- 
blishments in that quarter untill month of June 1816. 

In the course of these transactions I found it necessary to 
adopt energetic measures against our opponents, whose plans 
aimed at the destruction of the colony, and the company’s 
posts in the adjacent country. The measures I took received 
the sanction of the Governor, and subsequently of the Earl 
of Selkirk. 

In June 1816 I left the settlement and proceeded to Hudsons 
Bay, where I assisted in despatching the Canadian expedition 
preparing for the Athebascas, and was waiting the arrival of 
the company’s ships with the intention of returning with them 
to England, when news arrived of the destruction of the Red 
River colony, and the massacre of Governor Simple with 
twenty of the people under his command. This attack had 
been made a few days after I left the colony. I immediately 
on this intelligence embarked in a canoe & proceeded with 
all speed to Lac Winipec where I found the scattered settlers, 
and induced them to remain instead of returning to England, 
as was their intention. 

I then returned to Hudsons Bay and embarked for England, 
but the ship being taken in the ice, was obliged to return to 
Moose Factory. I there learned the North West Co. had 
instituted a criminal prosecution against me, for my proceed- 
ings against their people. The winter detaining me at Moose, 
I proceeded as soon as the navigation permitted in the spring 
to Montreal, where I arrived in August 1817 and demanded 
atrial. ‘This was procrastinated through the influence of our 
opponents untill the following spring and in the meantime 
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a number of similar indictments were brought against me. 
As I found it was the object of my adversaries to harass me by 
delays, I resorted to the measure of declining to enter into 
future recognisances but threw myself into prison, and 
through that means brought on my trial in the month of May 
1818 when I was honourably acquitted on one of the indite- 
ments, and a [noli prosequi| ordered by the court on the others. 

During these proceedings I heard of the failure of my house 
in Liverpool and the bankruptcy of my partner. I left that 
concern in a respectable and improving state when I entered 
the company’s service, but the disastrous changes which 
commerce experienced after the conclusion of the general peace 
had occasioned losses, which my own presence might perhaps 
have prevented. 

I was strongly urged by my friends in England to come 
instantly over, and disentangle myself from the wreck of that 
concern, and was about to do so when I was earnestly re- 
quested by the Earl of S, and the agents of the company to 
remain. 

The situation of our affairs in the Interior was now critical, 
the posts in the Athabasca country were all destroyed, and not 
an Indian from Portage au Traite to the Great Slave Lake 
durst shew himself attached to the interest of the H.B. Co. 
It was therefore manifest, that the most ruinous consequences 
must result to the company should there be any relaxation in 
the measures the committee had adopted. 

These representations and my own anxiety for the success 
of the cause induced me to sacrifice private considerations for 
the attainment of so important an object. 

I therefore occupied myself during the progress of the 
prosecutions in fitting out an expedition for the Athabascas, 
and by the month of May, immediately after my acquittal, 
took such of the companies servants as time permitted me to 
collect and proceeded rapidly into the interior. I there rallied 
the scatered remains of Chatland and La Moine’s brigade, 
who had been sent to reinforce those posts in the preceeding 
year, but had failed to reach their destination. I there 
collected with great exertion a brigade of 22 canoes and before 
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the winter set in succeeded in reestablishing the principal 
posts in Athabasca, notwithstanding the violent and out- 
rageous opposition of the N. West Co. Iam bold to say that 
without this energetic proceeding which was executed in 
conformity to the instructions of the late Earl of Selkirk, the 
whole of that valuable country, the great and almost only 
important resource of the Fur trade, would have been entirely 
lost to the company. 

The year of 1819 and winter of 1820 during which I 

remained in that country, proved still more successful. A 
_ perseverance in the same measures has confirmed and 
strenthened us in the confidence of the natives, while our 
uniform good conduct has acquired us an extensive and 
controling influence over their affections. 

This increasing prosperity of the Company’s affairs in that 
quarter, exasperated the North West Compy. to new exertions 
and, as they indentified much of their success with my presence, 
one of their plans has been to paralize my exertions or remove 
me from the country. 

In the month of May 1820 I left the post of St. Maries on 
Peace River with the canoes of that district and proceeded to 
the central post of Fort Wedderburne on the Athebasca Lake, 
where I waited about a fortnight, settling the general business 
of the Department, and assembling the canoes from the differ- 
ent districts. [I then with the whole brigade according to 
anual custom proceeded for the Rock depot on York River 
near Hudson Bay, there to deposit the returns and receive the 
outfits for the year. 

From an unwarrantable deficiency of the supplys which 
should have been waiting for us at the respective posts, the 
people under my charge suffered greatly from famine and I had 
much trouble to prevent mutiny. I was therefore compelled 
to remain with them untill we reached the post of Isle ole 
Crosse, and this detention, as afterwards appeared, put me 
within reach of our opponents. Leaving the brigade to 
follow in charge of the respective officers and guides, I pro- 
ceeded in a light canoe that I might make the necessary 
preparations of the outfit in time for their arrival. 
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When I arrived at Cumberland House I found a letter from 
Governor Williams, informing me that reports were in 
circulation of a plan on the part of the N.W. Co. to way lay 
myself and certain of our officers. Agreeably to the advice 
of Governor Williams, I went to our post at Moose Lake, for 
the purpose of taking a different course, but finding no guide 
there, was obliged to return to the River and proceed by the 
usual tract. 

When I reached the Grand Rapid a strong armed force 
headed by one of the principal agents of the N.W. Co. rushed 
from the woods and seized me, on pretence of some charge or 
indictment against me, though no warrant was produced. 
They conducted me as a prisoner towards Canada, but I took 
an opportunity on our near approach to the first settlement 
to rescue myself from my guards, having repeatedly demanded 
a sight of the warrant, and passed into the State of New York. 
I waited at Plattsburgh untill I received intelligence from 
Montreal, that it was the intention of the N.W. Co. to oppress 
me by vexatious prosecutions, and detain me by procrastina- 
tions of trial so as to prevent me resuming my duties in 
Athabasca next spring, and if possible to compel me to quit 
the service of the Hudson Bay Co. 

I therefore by the direction of the Company’s agent and also 
of their counsel, embarked from New York to England, for the 
purpose of laying the state of the case before the honourable 
company, and through them before the proper authorities. 

Many particulars of the events stated in this narrative, will 
be found detailed in my two depositions one made before Col. 
Coltman, and the other in London in the last month (December 
1820), both of which are in possession of the committee. 

As I am aware that some parts of my conduct have been 
subject to misrepresentation and misconstruction, I think it 
proper to say a few words on these points. 

Several reflections have been made on the amount of 
expenses incurred both on my own account and that of the 
company in preparations at Montreal in 1814 for my first 
expedition. On this point I beg to observe, that when I 
arrived in Canada I found the prices of everything so increased 
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by the war that the amount entrusted for my expense was 
quite inadequate. I will also observe that many disburse- 
ments inadvertently set down to my own account, should in 
justice have been charged to the concern, and that the expedi- 
tion could not have been successfully started, under the active 
measures taken by our opponents to prevent it, had not a 
certain zest been given to the undertaking by a liberal expendi- 
ture. I will remark also, that if the expenses of that expedition 
directed by me are compared with what was found necessary 
for the two expeditions that succeeded it, the disbursements 
will prove to have been moderate rather than excessive. 

Some reflections have been thrown on the officers I engaged 
in 1814, and 1815, and the conduct of some of them has been 
such as | shall not undertake to vindicate, but I will venture to 
say, that the choice of those gentlemen was the best I could 
make in Canada at the time, as all knowledge of the Fur trade 
was confined to a very limited number of persons, and most of 
these were connected in some way with the N.W. Co. It will 
be found however, that I weeded out such as proved unsuitable, 
as far as circumstances would permit. A still greater improve- 
ment would have taken place and expensive salaries dispensed 
with, had the young officers sent out agreeable to my requisi- 
tion been at my disposal, but they were with few exceptions 
employed by the old officers. 

In concluding this summary review of my conduct, I beg 
leave to state, that having been thus dragged from my post 
by our opponents and crossed the Atlantic by the direction of 
the Company’s agents, I consider myself though in Europe 
still in the service of the H.B. Co. and the necessary expenses 
of my living at their charge. 

It is my intention to bring my Liverpool concerns to an 
immediate close, and to extricate myself without delay from 
these embarassments. I shall then be free, though destitute, 
and at liberty to devote my exertions to the service of the 
company. ee 

I trust that the Honble. Committee will see a propriety in 
my wish, that at such time a definite arrangement for the 
future should be made, as their service will then be my entire 
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occupation, and sole dependance, and that they will perceive 
also the justice of furnishing me a protection against any 
oppressive measures that may be employed by our opponents 
against me, under the colour of law. 


I had letters from London the other day, reporting the 
negociations! as being broken off by Simon, but I think he 
will return to the point, he was too eager in the pursuit to give 
up the chase. Iam happy to inform you that my friends begin 
to view my services in a more favourable light, and I have met 
with no restrictions in money matters, as far as regards my 
personal disbursements. 


INO.56 
Paris, 17%) Pebruary, 1821 * 


By my last letters ? from London I learn that a renconcilia- 
tion is nearly completed between the two companies. The 
whole trade is comprised under one concern to be carried on 
from the first of June next under the name and charter of the 


1 Selkirk Corres., Colvile to Lady Selkirk, Langley Farm, Thursday [January 
11, 1821], “ We parted as if the whole was at an end....” 

2 Robertson to Moffatt. 

3 Robertson’s Corres., Colvile to Robertson, London, February 6, 1821, 
‘“‘We have nearly completed an arrangement with the N.W.Co. the outline is 
that from June next the wAo/e trade is to be conducted in the name of and by 
the Govr. and Committee of the H.B. Co. under their Charter. The Profit 
and Loss being divided into 100 Shares, 40 are to be held by the wintering 
people and the remaining 60 are to be divided between the H.B. Co. and the 
N.W. Co. 

The 40 Shares are to be divided into 85 parts of which 50 are to be held 
by 25 Persons to be appointed chief factors who are to form Councils to the Gov- 
ernor and these Councils are to regulate all matters of trade in the Country, 
but subject to the approbation of the Governor & Committee here. The remain- 
ing 35 shares are to be held some as retired shares and the rest as single shares 
by persons in active employment but not to be of the Councils. 

There may however be some modification of these details before it is finally 
settled. It is intended to name you one of the Chief factors and I hope the 
emoluments will be very considerable, when you retire you will be entitled to 
retain one half or a Single share for a term of years.” For Robertson’s reply, 
February 12, 1821, see Appendix B, p. 281 ef seg. 


RUMOU ROTA ALTTION te, 


H.B.C. What a dreadful blow this must be to the Montreal 
agents! The affairs of North America are to be regulated by 
a Governor and Council of twenty five Chief Factors having 
shares in the concern, but subject to the controul of the 
Governor and Committee in London, such is the present idea, 
which will probably be adopted with no substantial variation, 
and I am given to understand that a respectable and profitable 
situation will be assigned to me in the new order of things. 
Perhaps this is Mr. Ellice’s agency started up at full length. 

In renewing the contest I should not have been very 
particular as to terms, but in an arrangement of this nature, 
I think I have some claims to a participation in the “ loaves 
and fishes.”’ Since I received accounts of the union I have 
pressed my friends very hard regarding my private concerns,' 
but perhaps I have gone a little too far on this point. 


Now ca 
Paris, 17th Lebruary, 1821 ? 


I have received your few lines from Boulogne and con- 
gratulate you on having put your foot on ground more truly 


1 Robertson’s Corres. After an exchange of letters Colvile wrote to Robertson, 
February 16, 1821, “ It strikes me that the proposal to be made to them might 
be in this shape. ‘That you have an opportunity of getting a beneficial situation 
from the H.B. Co. if you can get a discharge of your old debts and that you are 
willing to assign as much of these future earnings as will be required to pay 
4/ p. £on your debts, to be payable by installments as the earnings accrue and 
that this assignment would be recognized by the Governor and Committee. 
Much time will be lost by your being at such a distance, and it may be worth 
considering whether you could not be safe in London and at hand while the 
Communication was going on with your creditors.” id., Robertson to Colvile, 
London, March 6, 1821, “ Being anxious to bring this business to a close, I 
have to request you will endeavour to effect an arrangement with them by com- 
promise, not exceeding four shillings in the pound to be paid by instalments 
at one, two and three years, or two and sixpence in the pound for prompt pay- 
ment. I hope the creditors will accept of this proposition and sign my discharge ; 
for they must be aware that the funds necessary for this object come from my 
future earnings.” 

2 Robertson to John McLoughlin. 
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French than the soil covered with French villages in Canada. 
It is somewhat churlish in you to withhold your news and only 
offer them as a reward for my speedy return to Boulogne. 
But you possibly recollected I am from the “ Land of cakes ”’ 
and may therefore have the gift of second sight. Such is the 
fact as far as relates to negociations and consultations, and 
high determination in Fenchurch Street and Suffolk Lane, all 
of which are substantially known to me without the aid of a 
little bird to whisper them in my ear. I congratulate you 
therefore on all good occurences, condole with you on such as 
are not satisfactory and untill you . . . in keeping a close mouth 
untill I see you at Boulogne, which I think will be about 
Wednesday or Thursday. 


Non 52 
Lonpon, March, 18213 


Here I am my good fellow in the midst of my troubles, 
harassed by my Liverpool concerns on one side and grievously 
dissapointed with the late arrangements on the other, not so 
much from the portion of interest I have received, as to the 
footing on which I am placed. But I know not how far | 
am justified in my complaints when I reflect on the moiety 
assigned the heir of the late Earl of Selkirk which is far short 
of what I expected, and | fear by no means proportioned to the 
great expenditure of that nobleman, for to him alone may be 
attributed the humiliating situation our opponents were re- 
duced to, a situation which I fear has been overlooked in the 
late arrangements. 

But after the great division of the business was effected, the 
subdivision has been made with more liberality than judge- 
ment. What think you of the handsome provision made for 


1 Possibly Robertson to Irving. 
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men, who did not even attempt to conceal their enmity to the 
Earl of S. and his plans, and opposed the Canadian expedition 
with as much zeal as the N.W. Co. themselves? Messrs. 
Vincent, Bird, Baily,1 Kennedy and Charles, all have acquired 
moderate fortunes, and who never lost a meal or an hour’s 
sleep during the present contest, all placed on the same footing 
with myself. But complaints are of no avail, the business is 
closed. I have signed the agreement and received the 
commission.2, Miss Nason accompanies me to Canada to take 
_possession of her littie property, and as to myself I see no other 
prospect but to close the remainder of my days in the Indian 
Country. 


No. §3 
Montreal, fune, 1821 3 


Allow me my dear I. to offer some appology for my long 
silence which was occasioned not so much by my movements 
as my embarassments. On the 29th of March I took out a 
passport for myself and Miss Nason and myself had nearly 
taken our places for Brighton and thence to Havre when 
information was given that certain pointed enquiries were 
making at the H.B. Co. office.t At this time a ship for New 


1 Joseph Beioley, see Appendix A. 2 See Appendix B, 349-50. 

3 Robertson to Irving. Robertson was in Montreal from about May 28 to 
June 12, 1820. 

4 Robertson’s Corres., Smith to Robertson, London, April 7, 1821, Sanat | 
must congratulate you upon getting away without any inconvenience as your 
Friend Df{uncan] has called upon me with Bates’ Partner and positively stated 
that if he could have found you, he would have taken care to have been satisfied 
some way or other.... Bates Partner wished to know whether there was any 
other offer, in the event of two shillings down not being acceeded to. I told 
him four shillings at 4, 5 & 6 years without security and a full discharge to be 
given on the first payment. ... Since writing the above I have seen Mr. Colvile 
and had some conversation with him on the subject of your affairs. He tells 
me he would prefer your sending me an authority to arrange the business, if 
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York was lying in the Downs waiting a fair wind, and as you 
may naturally imagine changed my course, so that in place of 
Brighton I took a post chaise for Deal. 

As for writing you under such circumstances, | was too 
well acquainted with the goodness of your heart to make you 
a partner in my distress. 

I parted with my friends in Fenchurch Street not on the 
very best terms,! and their representative ? has evinced the 
same coldness towards me, both at New York and this place, 
which is not altogether displeasing to our opponents who now 
term themselves the New Hudsons Bay Co.!! ‘The affidavit * 
I made on my arrival in England, was by some means or other 
kept back and handed over to McLeod a few days previous to 
my arrival. This is the cause they assign for showing off the 
German Corporal 4 which by the bye I care not one farthing 
about. My old friends show the same unremitting attention 
towards me, and feel more indignant at the conduct of the 
N.W. Co. than I do myself. At their parties I sometimes 
meet Mr. Garry of the New Hudsons Bay Co. But will 


upon reflection you are inclined to do it.” In letters dated May 29, May 30 
and June 4, 1821, Robertson authorised Smith to draw from his account with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company so much money as would liquidate the claims upon 
the house of Marsh & Robertson of Liverpool to the amount of two shillings 
in the pound. An alternative plan of four shillings in the pound over six years 
was also offered. ‘The first arrangement was accepted and the release was 
signed on August 25, 1821. 

1 A.10/2, fo. 258, Robertson to Smith, London, December 13, 1820, Robertson 
enquired about the state of his account. Robertson’s Correspondence: the 
H.B.C. presented an account up to December 22, 1820, by which Robertson 
owed the company £642 65. 6¢. In March Robertson presented a counter 
statement showing that the H.B.C. owed him £1,591 9s. 5d. A.1/52, fo.103. 
A resolution was passed on March 21, 1821, “ that the sum of One Thousand 
Pounds be placed to the credit of Mr. Colin Robertson as a remuneration for 
his services over & above the sums already placed to his Credit. And that he be 
allowed at the Rate of twenty one Shillings p. day from the 22nd December 
last, until the first of June next, and also the Sum of Fifty Pounds for his Passage 
to Montreal.” The account drawn up by the H.B.C. on March 27, 1821, and 
showing a credit balance of £217 16s. 1¢. was signed by Robertson. 

2 Nicholas Garry, see H.B.S., I, p. 439. 

3 Cf. pp. 290-301. 

4 Probably Jasper Vandersluys. 
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wonders ever cease! In throwing my eye over the appoint- 
ments as they stood in the Deed Poll! I saw A. McDonald 
chief trader, and forwith began to congratulate the friends of 
one Archd. McDonald on his appointment to a half share. 
When Mr. Garden made me a sign and what was my astonish- 
ment when [| found the A. McDonald was my old friend of 
Fort Wedderburne who is now living at the same hotel with 
Mr. Garry. In my humble opinion Archy was more entitled 
to a share than this man, as the little fellow was very interested 
and devotedly attached to the late Earl of S. 

M. is perfectly astonished at the terms the N.W. Co. have 
procured. He had no idea so large a portion of the business 
would have fallen to their lot. He smiles at a thousand a year 
for an eighty fifth, and thinks that five hundred will be the 
average. He is somewhat out of humour with the exclusions 
and observes in his own laconic way, ‘“‘ They ought to have 
been more or none.” 

Col. De Chambeaux was amazingly amused with the N.W. 
Co. having lost their name. I dined with him the other day, 
and after filling his long necked glass with claret, and holding 
it up as if looking for dees wings observed, ‘““And so, Mr. 
Robertson, you have taken away the name of the great N.W. 
Co. Ha, what a change!” “A change for better Col. 
They are now the New H.B.C. and I assure you sir they would 
have nothing to do with the old concern—so says Arch. 
Norman McLeod.” ‘“ Ah—its a McLeod? Aha, poor 
Norman, that’s his last puff.”” But when the name of the late 
Earl was mentioned, the old gentleman’s countenance 
lowered, and I thought I saw a tear standing in the corner of 
his eye. We were sitting, my dear I., in the same room where 
I took the last farewell of that amiable nobleman, and as Burns 
Saye, L turn’d ... 

M. is of opinion this affidavit of mine will be handed up 
at Fort William, and may procure me a touch of the Nepigon, 
a kind of service where all radicals are sent to. I think I will 
be able to battle the watch with these gentlemen partners, 


1 See Appendix B, pp. 327-344. 
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if I am not murdered by our friends, which is the hardest 
blow of all. Poor McLaughlin is extremely ill,1 and I am 
afraid will not be able to visit Fort William. Bethune I fear 
will be roughly handled in the absence of this honest fellow. 
He is particularly obnoxious to the agents. The Director 
ought to act with spirit in this case, as Bethune has actually 
some claim to his protection. 

I have this moment been called down and honoured by a 
visit from a whole conclave of Agents &c. of the New H. B. Co., 
but as this kind of notice was rather too late, I received them 
very ceremoniously, and as the season is advanced, it is more 
than probable I will not have leisure to return their visit. 


No. 54 
Fort Witiam, uly, 1821 2 


You who have witnessed the changes which commercial 
speculation is every day exposed to, may form a tolerably 
correct idea of the feelings of a merchant when the safe arrival 
of a favourite ship is announced, but announced just as he had 
finished his signature to an exorbitant policy. Such ought to 
have been the feelings of our Director on his arrival at this 

lace. 
: All, my dear M., that I prognoticated has been verified to 
the fullest extent. The Chippewyans whom I so severely 
reprimanded at Fort Wedderburne returned in the Fall loaded 
with provisions, and in the following spring with excellent 


1H.B.C. Arch., Nicholas Garry Folder, fos. 8-10. John McLoughlin to 
Garry, Montreal, June 15, 1821, “ The state of my health not permitting me to 
avail myself of the present opportunity to go to Fort William.” 

2 Robertson to Moffatt, about the first week in July, 1821. Garry arrived 
at Fort William on July 1, 1821. 
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hunts. Messrs. Simpson and Clarke conducted the affairs 
of the interior with admirable spirit and presence of mind. 
As soon as these gentlemen ascertained the hostile intentions 
of the N.W. Co. (without any premeditated plan) each struck 
a blow that paralized the exertions of our antagonists for the 
remainder of the season. Mr. Simpson seized on Simon 
McGillivray while prowling about Fort Wedderburne, and 
my friend John at Isle ol Cross captured a whole host of clerks 
and bullies, and marched them up to Fort Resolution in the 
face of partners, constables and other partizans of the N.W. Co. 
- Mons. Gaison and his Irroquois penetrated to New Caledonia, 
effected the object of his mission and agreeable to his instruc- 
tions came to the Rocky Mountain Portage in September 
with 500 Beaver Skins—but no canoes from Cumberland for 
New Caledonia. 

Another circumstance has occured not unworthy of remark. 
Mr. Simpson not knowing of a junction or anticipating one, 
brought out Messrs. Chatland and Grill as supernumeraries! ! 
Now, my dear M., I will honestly confess, that notwithstanding 
the cold indifference of friends in Fenchurch Street, combined 
with the present hauteur of the New Hudson Bay Co., I walk 
about Fort William with as much heartfelt satisfaction as if 
they had made me Governor of Ruperts land. 


Novis 
Fort Wi.iam, 12th Fuly, 1821} 


Let me hear no more of your Nonconformist, for, with the 
exception of Poor McLaughlin, there is not one of them who 
has a grain of real independence in their whole composition. 
Simon McGillivray has carried everything without even the 


1 Robertson to Moffatt. 
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semblance of opposition! The first day he opened the 
business, the second the Deed and Release? was signed, and 
the third all was peace and harmony except poor Bethune, who 
was sent to Coventry the day after his arrival. 

The wintering partners dissatisfied with the Union? Any 
terms would have been acceptable in the present state of their 
affairs. The half shares caused a little murmur, which Mr. 
Simon smoothed down by a handsome dagger to one, a pair of 
pistols to another, and a bountiful shower of promises for the 
vacant factories. 

The appointments have taken place and after all the nice 
comfortable districts had been set aside for their particular 
friends and adherents, it never occurred to the New Hudson 
Bay Co. there were such men as John Clarke and Colin 
Robertson in existence. I was rather surprised that I should 
have escaped their memory, as Mr. Robertson was every day 
to be seen pacing the Fort at full length. When all at once, 
they beat out a new District out of an old grog shop belonging 
to the Canadian expedition, which was designated with the 
pompous title of the “ Norway House District.” 

While complimenting my friends on the liberal view they 
had taken of the business of the country—by parciling it 
out in small portions, they not only gave general satisfaction, 


1Few further details of this last meeting of the North West Company at 
Fort William are available, see Davidson, Te North West Company, pp. 179-80 ; 
Wallace, Doc. Re/. to the N.W.C., pp. 327-9, William McGillivray to Rev. 
John Strachan, Fort William, July 26, 1821. 

2 A copy of the Release is in the Public Reference Library at Toronto, see 
Davidson, The North West Company, pp. 179-80. Cf., Garry Folder, fo. 4, 
Colvile to Garry, London, April 7, 1821, “I understand the deed proposed 
by McGillivray goes only to an obligation to the Agents agreeing to confirm the 
appropriation of the Trading Stock of the N.W. Co. for the two years of their 
partnership. This they bind themselves to do in signing the Covenant, but that 
Covenant will be to us & in our keeping not to the Agency house & therefore 
it is not unreasonable that the same fact should be repeated to them.” H.B.C. 
Arch., Garry Letter Book, fo. rod, Garry to Donald McKenzie, Fort William, 
July 17, 1821, “I inclose two covenants...to the Hudsons Bay Company 
which you will have the goodness to execute. It is requested by the H. B. Co. 
that the deed of ratification and release subsequent to 1820 to the Honble William 
McGillivray, Simon McGillivray Esq. and Edward Ellice Esq. may be signed.” 
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but insured its cultivation—my eulogy was interrupted by the 
Directors of the Hudson Bay Co. who entered with a new 
appointment, the Bow River Expedition. “Oh, Mr. Garry,” 
I replied, “‘it is too wide a jurisdiction for Mr. Robertson. 
I'll stick to Norway House, if you will allow me.” “ Oh no,” 
says Mr. Garry (who was a little deaf), “‘ it is no wild specula- 
tion. Mr. William McGillivray and Mr. Bird says it abounds 
in Beaver.’ + 

Politics by this time had taken a little turn to the left, when 
- Messrs. McLeod, Rochblaiv, Leith and McDonald began to 
snort, and appeared a little restive, as if their brilliant expecta- 
tions, and promises had ended in a Norway House District. 
The soi dissant agents bawled out most lustily in a kind of loud 
whisper, against the extravagance of the house below, while 
the latter swore they would stick to the Deed Poll, and not 
allow Simon’s traders a seat in council. Mr. Garry began to 
feel he had been a little too complaisant to Simon, and my old 
sick friend Bird, after having provided his brethren with snug 
little places, threw himself on his back, and left the Director 
to fight it out.2 In this whirlpool of sorrows, vexations and 


1 Garry Folder, fos. 119-20, “‘ Memorandum from Mr. Bird regarding a 
Hunting Party ” dated July 8, 1821, with this notation by William McGillivray, 
‘This memorandum is well worthy of consideration and should be decided on 
by the Council at Norway House. No time can be so proper as the present, 
when the Company is burden[ed] with a superfluity of men. If Mr. Donald 
McKenzie comes from the Columbia... he will be the fittest person to lead 
the Expedition.” Bird stated that “ Beaver are not I believe to be found in great 
numbers at any great distance north of the more northern branches of the Missouri. 
A Settlement on the waters of the South Branch would not therefore be con- 
venient, and I would recommend that the principal Settlement should be formed 
on an Island in a Lake which, if my information is good, lies between the waters 
of the two rivers and would answer the purpose in every respect. More correct 
information however on this head could be obtained by the party which in my 
opinion should precede the boats or Canoes. Mr. Rowand or Mr. Pruden 
would be very fit persons to head such a reconnoitering party.” 

2Cf. “Diary of Nicholas Garry,” p. 118, “Tuesday the roth July [to] 
Saturday the 14th [July]. Discussions without end.” Also pp. 178-9. For 
one tangible result see Garry Folder, fos. 109-10, “ List of Depéts Stations 
& Trading Posts, belonging to or possessed by the North West Company, and 
occupied for the purposes of the Indian Trade, during the Winter or ‘Trading 
Season of the years One thousand Eight hundred and twenty—twenty one, and 
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dissapointments, I found myself wheeled into some sort of 
notice, as it was whispered about a council was to be held at 
Norway House, when Mr. Wm. McGillivray asked me, how 
I would like the Lesser Slave Lake. ‘“‘ Not at all Mr. 
McGillivray, Norway House is a very pleasant situation and 
commands a beautiful prospect!! ” 

Mr. Leith then waited upon me, gave some hints about the 
traders, and seemed bent on opposing certain schemes of 
Simon’s. I looked very grave, shook my head, and declined 
entering into any opposition to Mr. McGillivray, that the 
extensive district to which they had appointed me, would 
occupy every leizure moment I had to spare. 


No. 56 
Fort Wi.uiam, 14th Fuly, 1821} 


I have been this moment informed of a piece of intelligence, 
that pains me beyond anything I have ever experienced. You 
are already apprised of the attempt of the Company’s Governor 
at York Factory to injure my reputation. But I presume you 
are not prepared to hear of my being set up to market by the 
directors of the H.B. Co. and put in the scale with Black of 
Athebasca. It appears that the friends of the late Earl of 


of which, .. . possession is hereby tendered to the Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay.... This Notice, containing 
the above List of Ninety Seven Depéts, Stations or Trading Posts, which have 
usually been classed into Twenty-one Departments herein above named, delivered 
to the said Nicholas Garry Esquire at Fort William, this thirteenth day of July, 
One thousand Eight hundred and twenty one by 

(signed) Wm. McGillivray 

(signed) Simon McGillivray.” 
Cf. H.B.C: Arch.,) List of N.W.C.-and H-B.C. Posts, 1620-1, 

1 Robertson to Moffatt. 
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Selkirk would not admit the names of McDonald,! Ogden,? 
and Black to appear in the Deed Poll. When Mr. Simon 
McGillivray in return proscribed the names of Messrs. 
Williams, Robertson, and Clarke, which was acceeded to by 
the committee and indeed would have been carried into effect, 
had not Simon waved his claim. 

This is a most singular process—first they accuse me of 
betraying their interest to the N.W.Co. then sacrifice me to 
the agents of that Company for my attachment to their service. 

I should have been apt to doubt the truth of this statement, 
but when I reflect on the conduct of these gentlemen in 
England, Mr. Garry’s reserve at New York and Montreal, 
and add to this his remarks to Mr. Garden, are all circum- 
stances that strongly corroborate this statement, that something 
of the kind was in agitation. 

Mr. G— sent for me an hour ago, on some matters of 
business. Finding my manner rather cold, he asked what 
was the matter. I was so much hurt that I could not conceal 
my sentiments, when he put his hand on the prayer book that 
was lying on the table saying, “I could swear Wey Re ttus 
false.” ‘‘ Stop, Mr. Garry, in negociations of this kind, there 
are many private stipulations that never come before the public 
eye.” “No, Mr. Robertson, I knew everything. I'll swear 
for my friend Pelly, who is honor itself.” 

Here the matter rests at present, my suspicions are still 
very strong, but from the warmth with which Mr. G— 
expressed himself, I am inclined to think he had no concern 
in this part of the arrangement. 


1 Garry Folder, fo. 18, Alex. Macdonell to Garry, Fort William, July 18, 
1821, “‘... that the cause of my name being excluded from these arrangements 
arose from an unsurmountable objection urged by the Committee of the H.B. 
Company, on the ground of the accusations preferred against me by the late 
Earl of Selkirk and the Indictments founded on them in the Province of Lower 
Canada.” 

2 Peter Skene Ogden, see Appendix A. 

3 A.6/19, fo. 125d, Governor and Committee to Williams, London, March 9, 
1822, “ Mr. Garry has officially reported to us that it was asserted at Norway 
house by Mr. S. McGillivray that permission had been given to the parties 
contracting for the Northwest Company to exclude yourself, Mr. C. Robertson 
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INOW 67 
Fort Witiam, 15th Fuly, 18211 


Our Director is in difficulties. His coadjutor is seized with 
the lumbago, and when his pains permit him to give his advice, 
he exhibits so much sentiment and fine feeling that his services 
are lost in the contemplation of his own virtues. Mons. 
Rochblauf is allowed to take the inventories himself, and the 
only interruption he meets with is whither a capot is three ells 
or three anda half. This was nota proper selection. Bailey 2 
was the man for this business, and he ought to have been left 
here for the first year! Well might you smile at our prospect 
of a Thousand p. annum. It will require half a dozen years 
to work off the inventories. 

Mr. G. complains a good deal, and I beleive with reason, of 
the hauteur of Simon, and some attempts that have been made 
to over reach him in the assignments of the Columbia property. 
Had our Director acted with a little more firmness in the first 
instance, he would not have found himself placed in this 
embarassing situation. As for Simon, to say the least of his 
conduct, he has acted very imprudently. His brother and 
self had all the appointments. They (or as some would say, 
the wintering partners) have thrown out Clarke and myself; 
with this exclusion they ought to have been satisfied, and 
quietly given up Cumberland House to the friend of Mr. 


Bird. Butno, Connoly? was a favourite, and Simon in sticking 


and Mr. Clarke. Mr. Garry has also informed us that he contradicted that 
assertion, but we think it due to you and the other Gentlemen publicly and 
officially to assure you that although Mr. S. McGillivray and Mr. Ellice in 
conversation made such a proposition, that it was not for a moment entertained, 
and in point of fact they never were permitted to exclude any one in the Service 
of the Hudsons Bay Compy. We have ever highly appreciated your Services 
and the active part taken by Mr. C. Robertson and Mr. Clarke entitled them to 
hold the highest stations in the new arrangements....” 

1 Robertson to Moffatt. 

2 Joseph Beioley. 

3 William Connolly, see Appendix A. 
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for this point, lost his temper, lost his manners and lost that 
ready complacence with which Messrs. Garry and Bird 
sanction his arrangements. Still one cannot but admire the 
warm interest these gentlemen had evinced in the appoint- 
ments; they were parting perhaps for the last time with their 
friends and adherents and were determined to protect them to 
the last moment, while those who espoused the cause of poor 
McLaughlin were thrown on the banks of Columbia, Lake 
Huron, and Hudsons Bay. Indeed it would appear from the 
- general features of the transactions at that place, that the 
N.W. Co. had gained a complete victory and were dictating 
to us as to the terms of capitulation. 

There is one appointment which you will no doubt condemn 
in toto, that is John G. McTavish to the superintendance of 
York Factory.1_ 1 was not consulted on this important step 
but it certainly met with my approbation, still it is not generally 
approved of at this place. The calculating and profit making 
men say he is in principle a McGillivray, speculative and extra- 
vagant. ‘hese are points I cannot determine from personal 
knowledge, but in the little intercourse I had with John 
George, I have found him liberal in his opinions, gentlemanly 
in his manners and moderate during the late contest. But 
McLeod says, speaking of this gentleman, “ He was never 
the enemy of the H.B. Co. and he will never be their friend.” 
Now this is a very strong expression of Norman’s, and perfectly 
understood in this country. Still there may be a little jealousy 
in this remark of the justice, and my own opinions may be 
influenced by the former conduct of Mr. McTavish towards 
myself. But so far back as 1817 while residing in Montreal 
I became acquainted with an intimate friend of Mr. McTavish, 
who gave me many favourable traits of his character, in 
particular in regard to the deceased O Kaveny while a prisoner 
at Bas de la Riviere, where he openly protested against the 
wanton cruelty exercised by those who had this brave man in 
custody, and the same friend mentioned that on occasions he 
opposed the agents themselves. The only circumstance that 


1 Cf. “ Diary of Nicholas Garry,” p. 179. 
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alarms me in the present appointment is the strong terms in 
which he is recommended by Mr. McGillivray to Mr. Garry. 
As for Mr. Bird, he was in raptures when he heard of the 
nomination. Yet had our friend the Doctor been present, and 
my opinion asked, I should most assuredly have given it in 
favour of the honest fellow whose stern virtue, and high sense 
of honour, is acknowledged even by those who oppose him in 
the politics of this country. 


Nows3 
Forr Wit.iam, Fu/y, 18211 


Our Director and Mr. McGillivray are off,2 accompanied 
by Mr. Bird and my old voyaging companion McRobb,? who 
is to assist in taking the inventories of York Factory. A few 
days previous to their departure, while taking our wine, Mr. 
Simon turned round and observed, ‘‘I think I will beat the 
march for our director.” ‘‘I think not Mr. McGillivray, if 
I had the arranging of his canoes.” “ What,” says Norman, 
‘ there is not a better crew or canoe on the ground.” “ That’s 
according to your opinion Mr. McLeod.” ‘“ Who are the 
bad men Mr. Robertson?’’ I named them, when Mr. 
Garry jocosely observed, “Come, let Mr. R. arrange my 
canoe.” I then set to work, changed the canoe with four of 
the crew, informing Barnard * the guide not to allow Me Lor 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, about July 21, 1821. 

2 Diary of Nicholas Garry,” p. 118, July 21, 1821, * Left Fort William 
and never in my Life have I left a Place with less Regret.” 

3 Robert McRobb; cf. p. 130, n. I. 

4Jean Baptiste Bernard. B.239/c/1, Norway House, August 14, 1821, 
“This is to certify, that Batiste Bernard accompanied me from Montreal to 
Fort William & from there became my Guide to the Red River & from there 
to Norway House. That his Conduct was excellent in every Respect, diligent, 
attentive, sober, good natured & well acquainted with the Route. In Testimony 
of which I sign my Name (Signed) Nicholas Garry.” 
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to be left behind. ‘‘ Oh, no pas danger.” They left here 
yesterday and by the last accounts, Simon was completely 
distanced. 

In arranging the canoes of others, I found that my friends 
had forgot that I was waiting for a passage to Norway House 
myself and there was every appearance of my being left on the 
beach, when Mr. William McGillivray promised me a passage 
in his son’s! light canoe for Lac La Plue—which by the by 
nothing but necessity obliged me to accept of, having some 
knowledge of the pompous little gentleman, who had honoured 
me with a seat in his canoe. 

Poor Bethune has been dreadfully annoyed at this place, 
insulted by one party and neglected by the other. A sad change. 
I saw him, poor little fellow, when in London walking arm in 
arm with one whom William McGillivray would have been 
proud to acknowledge as an acquaintance—what a strange 
world this is. 

I am afraid there will be some difficulty in arranging 
Ermatinger’s account.? Stuart,? who is now at this place, has 
thrown some obstacles in the way, and allow me to observe 
that those with whom Mr. Garry lately associated remember 
the services the sherriff rendered us in the late contest. The 
thing is of no great consequence and the Director ought to 
bear in mind that the friends of the late Earl were considered 
as enemies to the N.W. Co., so that hints from that quarter 
ought to be received with great caution. 

I told you in Montreal that Simon would meet with few or 
no difficulties from the wintering partners. Indeed it was a 
misapplication of terms to denominate a certain party non- 
conformist, for in reality they were the most conforming and 
accomodating set of gentlemen I ever met with. However 


1Simon McGillivray, Jr. 

2 Garry Letter Book, fo. 12d, Fort William, July 19, 1821, “ Accompanying 
my letter you will receive sundry papers relating to the dispute between Mr. 
Nolin and Mr. Ermatinger, Mr. Stewart and the Hudsons Bay Company. 1 
have narrowly examined every Item, and my conviction is that the statement 
... 1s the exact state of Accounts between them.” 

3 Andrew Stewart, see Appendix A. 
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as usual they made a little noise when the thing was over. 
What think you of McMurray! sending a challenge to 
Bethune? 2 


No. 59 
Lace a Pron, 77), ee 


The resolution I formed at parting with you, to laugh not 
to be angry at my enemies, has been strictly adhered to as 
far as circumstances would permit, and when I lost sight of 
that wholesome resolve, I hope you will do me the justice to 
acknowledge, it was not on account of myself but in the cause 
of others. 

My voyaging associate, who by the bye was a fac simile of 
the portrait we have of ‘‘ Tipo Saib”’ and had as high notions 
of his own importance, was truly amusing, being determined to 
wipe the foul stain of trader by a full display of his authority, 
which would have been entertaining enough, were it not for 
his unfortunate predilection for Hudsons Bay men. It 
happened that one of Ais crew, I must not say ours, was engaged 
for the old Hudsons Bay Co. On this unhappy creature Tipo 
pounced with all his vigour, and tormented him without 
measure. Here I nearly lost my temper, and after some 
explanation, his royal highness became a little more docile, 
and condescended to ask me where I wished to breakfast or 
dine. This amazing exhibition of good nature was of short 
duration, for the day we arrived at this place I inadvertently 
ordered the man to light a fire, at the end of a portage, in the 
hopes of taking a cup of tea, but the moment Tipo came up, 
he exclaimed “‘ Embark” and the breakfast materials were 
immediately bundled on board. 


1'Thomas McMurray, see Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the N.W.C., p. 483. 

2 No further reference to this challenge has been found. 

3 Robertson to Moffatt, July 27 or 28, 1821. Nicholas Garry was at Lac la 
Pluie on July 27 and 28, 1821. 
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The last show off was at this place, where it is reported the 
two brothers ordered an extra allowance of rum to their bullies, 
and discontented clerks. These gentry became very unruly, 
swore they would not serve the English. Cadotte,! a notorious 
blackguard, attacked a poor Orkneyman, threw him down 
and beat him most unmercifully. This was rather too much. 
I posted over to the N.W. Co. fort, represented this outrageous 
proceeding, where I had very high words with Mr. Leith—but 
had I acted wisely I should have allowed my temper to cool, 
which might have prevented a misunderstanding with Mr. L. 
who very much condemned the conduct of Caddotte. 

However, the bullies or their adversaries were not at all 
satisfied with the change of name, when they waited on Mr. 
Leith and told him they were engaged for the N.W. Co. not 
the H.B.C. and asked to know why the name was changed. 
Mr. L. soon settled this business by informing these gentry, 
that it was none of their business whither his name was Peter 
or John, and if they did not like the change they might take a 
passage to Montreal. No more questions were asked. Here 
I got into my difficulties again. No passage to Norway 
House, when Mr. Simon at last interfered, and I was favoured 
with a crew of supernumeraries—but bad as they were I could 
not help thanking him for affording me the means of reaching 
my winter quarters. ‘‘I could not do less,” replied Simon 
with a good deal of humour, “ for your having furnished his 
lordship (Mr. G.) with so excellent a crew.” 


No. 60 
Norway Housz, dugust, 1821? 


If Tipo showed a little authority in the choice of a break- 
fasting spot, my old friend Mr. Bird was equally tenaceous of 


1 Joseph Cadotte, cf. “‘ Diary of Nicholas Garry,” Bot 20, 3 sone of the 
Clerks who had been dismissed for Drunkenness having declared that he would 
shoot Mr. Bird or myself. He went about in a state of Intoxication with loaded 
Pistols which were taken from him. His Name was Cadot.” 

Robertson to Moffatt, about August 12, 1821. 
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his right as a chief factor of Ruperts Land, and evinced strong 
symptoms of independence on the sellection of a camp, which 
frequently threw the Director and agent on separate points. 
This is Mr. B’s own account of the voyage, which I am by no 
means inclined to doubt, being uncommonly decisive on all 
matters connected with personal comfort. 

J. D. Cameron ! passed here a few days ago and although a 
prescribed radical himself, swelled out astonishingly and talked 
on a grand scale. ‘‘ We have made all the appointments, as 
for Mr. Robertson, I don’t know when he will be here. There 
were no canoe for him; as for the Governor he is nobody now,”’ 
and a great deal to that effect. Mr. Simpson whom I met at 
this place felt a good deal hurt at the appointments, and 
considered this neglect as a sorry kind of return for our 
exertions in Athabasca. The Director began to feel a little 
awkward now, and to remedy the evil the Indians whom Mr. 
Simpson brought out as garettes were assembled in the Ha/l.* 
First they were told Mr. Simpson was a very great man, and 
chief of all the country. Mr. John Clarke, who was standing 
at my elbow full of health and vigour, was represented as an 
invalid on his way to Montreal for medical advice.6 Here the 
Chippewyians eyed my old friend as if they wished to say, 
“He is really very fat fora sick man.” As for Mr. Robertson, 
he was still a great chief, and pointing to a heap of goods piled 
round the houses, they were given to understand | was master 
of all that property. The chippewyan chief said nothing but 
gave a long sigh, seemed to think these fine stories were a 
slender protection from the wrath even of the New Hudsons 
Bay Co. This robe of patchwork being thrown over the Fort 
William appointments, the next step was to intimate to our 


Highland Chieftan, that he was now on the Hudson Bay 


1 John Dugald Cameron, see Appendix A. 

2Cf. Garry’s description of this Council of Indians, “ Diary of Nicholas 
Garry,” pp. 180-1. 

3 Garry Folder, fo. 28, Clarke to Garry, Norway House, August 11, 1821, 
“From the impaired state of my health, occasioned by the many fatigues and 
privations I have undergone since these last Six years induces me to request 
your permission to my visiting Canada this winter....” 
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territory. The sleeve was pulled up, the pen pointed, and Mr. 
Bird having left his lumbago at Red River, filled his long 
Calumet, and looked prodigiously fierce. Even poor James 
Sutherland! became so learned on the powers with which our 
council were invested, that he astonished every one save Mr. 
Simpson, who seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with 
that gentleman’s sa/ents. 


No. 61 
Norway Housz, August, 1821 ? 


We have at last held a council on our own territory, and 
among the principal acts of this body was a considerable 
reduction in the Canadian Agency. The chief Factors of the 
N.W. Co. were the prime movers of this measure. Simon 
opposed it with much warmth, his manner, and the grounds he 
took (not his arguments) excited so much suspicion, that he 
actually defeated the cause he was so eager to defend. 

It would appear by all accounts that the N.W. Co’s old 
agents had chalked an extensive business for themselves, and 
had gone so far as to have nearly convinced Mr. Garry that 
A. N. McLeod was absolutely necessary for Athabasca, that all 
the returns made on the waters of the St. Lawrence must be 
sent to Montreal and of course the equipments fitted out from 
that place. Leith was the first to call out fire. The sky 
blues,? whose ambition never rose above {100 p. annum, 
swelled out at the word commissions, wrote or rather signed a 
letter (which they termed a clencher) for the purpose of 
checking the views of the House in Canada. 

In this council there appeared to be a strong party feeling — 
a dead sett at Simon. The skyes bundled in with every thing 
that was proposed, not from any vindictive feelings of their 


1 James Sutherland, see H.B.8., I, 469-70. 
Robertson to Moffatt, August 13-16, 1821. 
3 Cf. H.B.8., 1, 175; Glazebrook, The Hargrave Correspondence, p. 47 n. 
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own or even from a knowledge of the points at issue, but simply 
to please the Director and Governor. 

I must confess that Mr. Simon sometimes lost his temper, 
and was not the politician I expected, still he was a stranger 
and on our territory, and entitled at least to forbearance for his 
opinions. It was by no means criminal in him as a partner of 
the house in Montreal, to endeavour to extend the business of 
that establishment, as it was equally our duty to limit the same 
(as far as concerns us) to a proper boundary, and this could 
have been effected without party feeling or ill timed prejudice. 

The point Simon contended for was, the injurious conse- 
quences that might result if Timiskamang, Lake Huron, the 
North side of Lake Superior and part of the Nipigon were not 
dependent on the house in Montreal. The arguments in 
support of this case were the perfect knowledge they had of 
the business, their capability of thwarting opposition to which 
that country was greatly exposed, particularly Timiskamang. 
Mr. Simon was also of opinion that the gentlemen in charge of 
that District might not relish the change nor be inclined to 
cooperate heartily with the Governor and Council of Moose. 
And if any misunderstanding took place, the trade of that rich 
country might fall into the hands of private adventurers. 

As far as regards Timiskamang, I was perfectly of Simon’s 
opinion, however all his objections were over ruled, and a new 
line of boundary drawn from Nipigon to the Mattavin and that 
extensive country annexed to the southern department. When 
Mr. Simon wrote a letter of protest against our proceedings, so 
that the committee in London must now determine the point.? 


1 Garry Folder, fos. 30-1, Simon McGillivray to Garry, Norway House, 
August 12, 18213; ibid., fos. 32-3, Garry to McGillivray, August 13, 1821 ; 
ibid., fos. 34-5, McGillivray to Garry, August 13, 1821; ibid., fos. 36-7, 
George Simpson, James Leith, James Bird, Colin Robertson, James Sutherland, 
Alex. Kennedy, John Clarke, P. W. Dease to Garry, Norway House, August 14, 
1821, “* We do however earnestly entreat that you will be pleased to acquaint 
the Committee that we are decidedly of opinion that the whole of the Southern 
Trade should be conducted by the Governor and Council of the Southern 
Department and that the supplies for Timiskamang, Nipigon & Lakes Superior 
& Huron should be received from Moose and Albany Factories and that the 
returns should be sent thither as being the less expensive course.” 
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There was one very imprudent expression that dropped 
from Simon in regard to the traders—how they were bound 
to adhere to the instructions of a chief Factor. ‘‘ You have 
lost sight of the agreement, you have no such power, and I’ll 
let the Factors know they have not the power in other matters 
they aspire to.”’ 

I moved one resolve which was carried unanimously—the 
internal improvement of the country, particularly the naviga- 
tion from York to Norway House.! The route by the 
burntwood carrying place from Churchill to the Nelson River 
is also to be examined.2 The present is the time to carry 
these improvements into effect, having more men than our 
business requires. Indeed no effective reduction can be 
entered into, untill the boat system is established, and the first 
step towards this economical mode of transport, is the repairing 
of the portages, discharges and other impediments by which 
the navigation is interrupted. 


* B.239/k/1, fo. 8d, Minutes of Council, Northern Department, Norway 
House, August 11-13, 1821, Resolved “66th That Messrs. Robertson & 
McTavish be instructed to appoint Officers and Men to repair the Portages 
between Norway House and York Factory.” 

2 Ibid., fo. 5d, Resolved “ 3rd That Mr. Leith be directed to send, next 
Spring, two Canoes and an experienced Officer, to explore the Route from Portage 
du Traite, by way of Nelson River to York Factory.” Cf. p.cxvabove; H.B.S., 
I, 26-7, 401; Frederick Merk, Fur Trade and Empire (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931), pp. 5-10; B.42/e/4, fo. 9, Report of Churchill District, 1825, by Colin 
Robertson. Observations on the Norway House, Nelson House and Churchill 
River communications with the Frog Portage, “ In my opinion the Norway House 
‘Track and that of the Burnt Wood River are nearly the same with respect to time, 
but as to the local advantages the former is superior being in the direct line of 
communication with our Provision Posts, and is very convenient on account of our 
present intercourse with Canada, but independant of these advantages the Track 
is navigable at least fourteen days sooner than either the Nelson or Churchill 
and what appears to me rather surprizing . . .we should . . . so hastily have formed 
the Establishment at Split Lake. The expence of Norway House was already 
encurred and Property to the amount of £6000 deposited at that Place, this is 
not the object. ‘The Pivot upon which all our saving calculations must revolve 
is the Boat System.” 
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No. 62 
Norway Houss, August, 18211 


In delineating characters, trifles (or what the world terms 
such) ellucidate with more accuracy the bent of a particular 
genius, than matters of great magnitude. I think I mentioned 
in a former letter that the Governor of Ruperts Land, had 
imbibed a particular aversion to Scotchmen, and a determina- 
tion to patronize all gentlemen from the “ land of roast beef 
and plumb pudding.” Agreeable to this predilection Messrs. 
Williams and Bird would have been inseperable, but there are 
other shades of difference in the opinions of Great Mex, that 
often mars the kindest feelings. 

It unfortunately happened that these gentlemen were 
devotedly attached to—I don’t mean Miss A. or Miss B.— 
and as history says—I beg I may not be hurried—they were 
devotedly attached to hot rolls and butter. It was therefore 
very inconsiderate in Mr. B. not to reduce his appetite to a 
level with his rank, otherways the discussion of provender would 
have caused no alienation of sentiment, and the company 
would have felt the benefit of their united talents, but as the 
matter stands at present the Factors of the Southern Depart- 
ment may be apt to ascribe the appointment of Governor 
Williams to Hor rolls and butter. 

But Mr. Williams is very unfortunate in the choice of his 
English friends. Mr. T. Swain,? whose principal claim to 
notice was his favourite song of the “ White blossomed snow ”’, 
was appointed to the superintendence of Athabasca, when it 
was found out that the poor man had ruined his constitution 
in drinking bumpers of full proof Demerara to the health of 
Governor Williams. 

His next favourite was the athletic Dr. Holmes, a powerful 
man in his way, and of a very ingenious turn. He often 
assisted the Governor in Dove tailed work and actually began 

1 Robertson to Moffatt, probably before August 16, 1821, when Garry left 


Norway House for York Factory. 
2 Thomas Swain, Sen., see H.B.S., I, 470. 
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on a chest of drawers belonging to Miss Fiddler This 
excited some suspicion and the Doctor was ordered from 
Cumberland House,? and has since been accused of embezzling 
the Company’s property. The cause was laid before Mr. 
Garry, who after taking a proper view of the thing decided in 
favour of Dr. Holmes. However the Governor succeeded in 
procuring the Doctor a passage to England, which deprived 
the old wife of a husband and the Red River of an excellent 
settler. 


No. 63 
Norway House, October, 18213 


The business of the place being closed for the season, I 
think I may be allowed to make a few observations on the late 
events. I have had a good deal of conversation with Simon 
who passed here the other day on his way to Montreal. This 
gentleman explained several points relative to the agreement, 
which I was previously entirely ignorant. I fear it is not we 
Factors who have the controling power over the Governor’s 
but I suspect this important document is in the hands of 
Simon and his friends. So these are the men who can let loose 
the perogative whenever that measure suits their own con- 
veniency. 

The reasons given by Simon for limiting the power of 
that individual are excellent, but the protection against the 

1 For Williams’s relations with Miss Fidler from 1818-22, cf. E.4/1, fo. 38d, 
Red River Register of Baptisms, where it was recorded that Matilda, daughter 
of William Williams, Southern Factory Governor, and Sally, daughter of Peter 
Fidler, was baptised by the Rev. John West on August 6, 1822; idid., fo. 47, 
that William, son of William Williams and Sally Fidler was baptised by the Rev. 
David 'T. Jones on December 7, 1823. 

2 B.49/a/36, fos. 5d-8d, July 13, 1820, ““ Mr. Holmes assiduously employed 
at Carpenter Work.’ July 24, “ Mr. Holmes working at a Chest of Drawers.” 
August 12, “ Mr. Holmes having received instructions from the Governor to 
give up the Charge of this place and proceed down to Norway House, where he 
is to receive further orders.” 

3 Robertson to Moffatt. 

4“ Diary of Nicholas Garry,” p. 156. York Factory, August 29, 1821, 
“Mr. McGillivray and Mr. McRobb started today for Montreal.” 
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inexperience, caprice and prejudice of a Governor extends only to 
those who are favourable to the politics of Messrs. McGillivray, 
Ellice and Co. John George seems to be perfectly aware of 
this circumstance, being the first that is likely to come in 
contact with this authority. 

However it appears to me, that this same counteracting 
power of Simon’s is as much to be feared as the perogative 
itself, and the committee must have been of the same opinion, 
hence arises the framing of the Twenty third ? articles which 
are evidently meant to protect us against the undue influence 
of a packed council if I may so express myself. 

From the drift of Simon’s communication to Messrs. Bird 
and Clarke, he could not conceal his anxiety for those friends 
and adherents to whose lot the half shares had fallen, which I 
fear has had a considerable influence on his late proceedings, 
for the ellections are the pivot on which the power of the N.W. 
Co. must turn. He has therefore in his attempt to acquire 
friends made communications that will not stand the test of 
examination. He stated a curious circumstance to me the last 
time I saw him, ‘‘ You were the cause, Mr. Robertson, of a 
good deal of discussion in London, by Governor Pelly insisting 
on having you at the head of the list of Factors, but I objected 
to this proceeding and thought it hard you should be placed 
over those who were partners of the N.W. Co. when you was 
only a clerk—now you see I am very candid with you.” 

There is something in this admission rather gratifying to 
my feelings, as it tends greatly to weaken Mr. Simon’s state- 
ment at Fort William. John George passed several days with 
me at this place. I found him very liberal in his opinions 
respecting all parties. He was accompanied by one Burdinon,? 


1JIn the MSS. “ three” has been altered to “ third”. See Appendix, p. 339. 

2 Nicholas Burdignon was a lieutenant in the Canadian Embodied Militia. 
By 1822 he had five years’ service with the North West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies. He was described as honest and sober but no clerk or trader. In 
1823 he was employed as Superintendent of Works at York Factory. B.239/a/130, 
fo. 8, York Factory, October 14, 1821, “ Mr. Mactavish in company with a 
young Gentleman...ar[rive]d.” This “young Gentleman” was referred 
to subsequently as Mr. Bourdenon, idi¢., fo. 21d. 
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the Murion sergeant (who it appears is now a mess mate); this 
man was very active when I was taken at the Grand Rapid and 
feit somewhat embarassed in my presence which I removed by 
taking wine with Mons. Bourdinon, who seemed to be a plece 
of a favourite. This notice was rather pleasing to John 
George. Indeed I meant it as a demonstration of my prin- 
ciples, and to set an example to my old friend who was accused 
by some of strong prejudices, which I certainly did not discover 
during his residence at Norway House, with the exception of 
Governor Williams. In regard to this gentleman he certainly 
felt sore, particularly regarding his private papers; this 
naturally led to the power, with which these superintendents 
are invested, wherein he perfectly agreed with Mr. Simon. 

[ was rather surprised that neither Mr. McGillivray nor 
Mr. McTavish gave the most distant hint of the expense of the 
Colony falling on the Company, as several of their associates 
were a good deal alarmed on that score. 


No. 64 
Norway House, January, 18221} 


The interview? has taken place, and I hope the result will 
be favourable to the general business; at all events a short 
acquaintance cannot be assigned for a want of knowledge as to 
particular views, for nearly two months 3 under the same roof 
with a gentleman less communicative than Mr. McTavish 


1 Robertson to Moffatt, about January 1, 1822. 

* B.239/c/1, Simpson to McTavish, Norway House, January 1, 1822, 
“We are as comfortable as our friend Robertson can make us. Mirth is the 
order of the Day but of course united with Wisdom. ... Mine host has improved 
much on acquaintance, he is a pleasant Gentlemanly Fellow and has none of 
those narrow constricted illiberal ideas which so much characterises the Gentry 
of Rupert’s Land ; asa man of business he does not shine, but has every inclination 
to conform to well digested regulations and I am mistaken if we do not find him 
a useful member of Council.” 

3 Read “‘ weeks ”’, see p. 83, n. 2. 
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would afford ample means of ascertaining points of character. 
Still if I may judge from general remarks, there appears to me 
to be an astonishing propensity to depress our means on one 
side, while on the other hand innumerable facilities have been 
discovered to alleviate our distress. No provisions at York 
with a cargo of Flour at their elbow, and what is still more 
surprising, a deficiency of goods; this does not tally with the 
enormous inventories, the weight of which will be severely felt 
by the Factors of Ruperts land. 

There is an ease with which all evils are to be remedied, that 
savours strongly of your suggestions that John George was 
of a speculative turn, which | hope he has not communicated 
to our chief although he seems to have the whole business at 
his finger ends. I fear he deals too much in figures, for by 
one stroke of the pen he places a thousand bags of Pemican 
there, so many hundred bushels of wheat at another place, and 
as for boats and canoes he sends them a swimming while the 
bark is on the trees and the timber in the woods. Now this 
is all John George’s doings, which with due consideration is a 
little 2 /a Pritchard; for example a boat builder arrived here 
the other day from York to build boats at Bas de la Rivierre, 
and I am ordered to cut a new cable to furnish him with 
oakum. Now it never struck this gentleman, the impossi- 
bility of raising timber in a frozen swamp, when I mentioned 
this circumstance to Mr. Simpson the answer was, “ Mr. 
McTavish informs me there is plenty of timber already raised.” 
However he is one of the most pleasant little men I ever met 
with, full of spirits, can see no difficulties, and is ambition itself 
and if he has a fault, he requires the bridle more than the spur. 
He is a great admirer of John George who has fallen a little in 
my estimation since last I wrote you. It is a trifling circum- 
stance I am going to relate, but from the situation of Mr. 
McTavish is somewhat alarming. Mons. Pinsinot,! who 
was a kind of aid de camp to Governor Williams at the Grand 
Rapid, was a very polite little fellow in his way, had charge 
of Mr. McTavish, which that gentleman seems to have 


1 Louis Leon Pensonnant, see H.B.8., I, 460. 
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remembered, for on his arrival at Oxford House last fall, when 
poor Pinsinot went up to receive Chief Factor McTavish, he 
forgot Mons. Bourdinon and treated the little fellow with 
perfect contempt. 

I presume you have not forgotten the golden age of the 
N.W. Co. which arose from the happy composure of the 
agents. The cool and calculating Alex. McKenzie was 
always at hand to check the wild and speculative turn of his 
colleagues. I should like to see something of that kind at 
York Factory. 


No. 65 
Norway Houss, February, 1822} 


I was sorry to learn of your indisposition—the quinsy is a 
disorder common to low countries. Mr. Simpson had a 
touch of the same complaint which detained him fifteen days 
at this place.2 Indeed we had nearly killed him out of pure 
kindness. 

On the first symptom of inflamation, one of the young 
gentlemen recommended hartshorn. We rummaged the 
medicine chest but found none. Mi£iles recollected having 
packed up some for Athabasca, went to the store and brought 
a bottle. Part of the contents were immediately applied to 
the throat. During the friction the Governor frequently 
exclaimed, “It is D..dhot. Put it on the flannel and wrap 


1 Robertson to J. G. McTavish. 

2 B.239/c/1, Simpson to McTavish, Cumberland House, January 25, 1822, 
‘* Since I last had the pleasure of addressing you I have been at Death’s Door, 
by a similar attack of Sore throat to which you had previous to my departure 
from York, which confined me to Bed at Norway House Eight Days.” Cf. 
Selkirk Corres., Simpson to Colvile, Red River, Fort Garry, May 20, 1822, 
“In the course of my Winter journey I was detained at Norway House 14 Days 
by a Quensey, which had nearly proved fatal, and experienced much attention 
from Mr. Robertson.” 
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it round my throat.” Adams who had the same complaint 
was favoured with a double dose. He roared out like a bull, 
tore the bandages from his neck, and swore his throat was on 
fire: this excited some alarm, when Miles ran to examine the 
bottle, whence he returned with a face as long as my arm. 
‘‘ Sir, | ask your pardon your throat has been rubbed with —” 
“With what?” replied the Governor. “ With aqua forts, 
Sin” “The D....1]ithas! I thought i wasyde. dihots 
And pulling the flannel from his neck found it burnt to rags. 
However, I am happy to inform you he had completely re- 
covered before he left this place. Adams is still very ill and 
I am a good deal alarmed for the consequences. ‘The mistake 
must have originated either at York Factory or London, but 
I rather think at the former place as it was put in a bottle 
marked ‘“‘hartshorn.” Master Snoddy? will no doubt ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Impossible.” 

Allow me to recommend to your particular care a portrait® 
of your humble servant, which by some unacountable mis- 
management or blunder of mine has found its way to York 
Factory in place of Montreal. Although my friend M. may 
regret the accident, the Factory wits have much cause to 
rejoice, as I understand it afforded them an inexhaustible fund 
of amusement; one can reconcile himself to be pounced on, or 
even pecked at by a superior Bird, but to be nibbed at by 
jackdaws is rather vexatious. 


1 Joseph Adams, see Appendix A. 

2 Adam Snodie, see Appendix A. 

3 A.16/39, Robertson’s Account, “ April 4 [1821] To Cash pd. G. S. Newton 
for his Portrait... £30.” A.5/7, fo. rosd, William Smith to Mrs. William 
Robertson, London, November 5, 1823, “ Mr. C. Robertson has requested me 
to forward you his Portrait. It will be sent p. one of the Dundee Smaks in the 
course of next Week with directions to forward it to Perth.” A.5/r10, fo. 93, 
Smith to Colin Robertson, London, March 23, 1833, “I have now to advise 
you, that the case containing your Portrait received from Perth, has been shp’d 
on board the Great Britain Capt. Swinburn to your address at Montreal, where 
I trust it will arrive in good condition.” This portrait has not been located. 
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No. 66 
Norway Housz, May, 18221 


You owe me nothing on the score of civilities. On the 
contrary whenever a gentleman from civilised society becomes 
my guest, he recalls to my memory those scenes, where I hope 
to pass the remainder of my days and if he happens to draw the 
veil (even for one hour) over the muddy politics of this un- 
hospitable region, he is doubly entitled to my friendship and 
attention. But there are some points where a man’s character 
and prospects in life are so much concerned, where reputation 
has been injured by unfounded accusations. In such cases 
men of elevated stations are bound to correct their errors, to 
exhibit truth in its proper light, by separating it from the filth 
of this country. I particularly allude to the gross misrepre- 
sentations, that have been pawned on yourself, and I fear not 
with the best of motives. 

Enclosed are some curious documents—one will serve as a 
reply to the paragraph in your letter where Messrs. Williams 
and Kennedy positively state, that the Indians that Mr. K. 
attempted to decoy to Cumberland House “had not taken 
debt at Norway House for these ten years past.” 

The letter from Mr. Flett of Moose Lake may give you 
some idea of the number of friends I had in this part of 
Rupert’s Land. However you seem to think that slander is a 
disease peculiar to this country—if so, how does it happen 
that the frequent practice of it makes so few adepts in this sort 
of composition. Still it must undergo some refining process, 
before it can be made palatable so as to affect the sentiments 
of the gentlemen of Fenchurch Street, the effect of which I so 
severely felt on my arrival in London. I have written Mr. 
Williams, and enclosed him a duplicate of Flett’s Epistle, but 
since then I have met with half a dozen of my crew, who you 
will perceive have made affidavit to another important point. 


1 Probably Robertson to John McLoughlin. 
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I suspect the concluding part of Flett’s letter is Heron’s 
production, and thrown upon poor Flett who could have had 
no interview with Williams until late in the fall. 

These little documents ought to make one very cautious in 
examining not only the sources but the motives of these kind 
of communications. After you left me I was turning over 
in my mind the high eulogiums you bestowed on the interested 
and economical arrangements of L[eith], which induced me to 
make some enquiries, as it differed a little from the general 
character of the man. You represented L. as throwing himself 
on the top of Mr. H[eron’s] boats, to enable him to embark the 
whole of his outfit, thus putting himself to much personal 
inconvenience in order to save three additional men. Now I 
fear you have been completely imposed upon in this economical 
flourish of Messrs. H. and L., which ought to stand thus: 

Mr. H. took a fancy to the wife of one of his men and with 
the assistance of Patrick Cunninghame? smuggled her to Isle 
ol Crosse. He therefore on his arrival at Cumberland em- 
barked L. and a few pieces on condition of Mr. L. ordering 
his guide to give Madame and her property a passage to the 
Pambena Portage, where the same horses that took L. to the 
Beaver River would return with her ladyship to the arms of her 
lover at Cumberland [Edmonton] House. I mention this 
circumstance simply to shew how guarded we ought to be in 
our representations of particular transactions. 


No. 67 [Enclosure] 


Norway House, December, 1821? 


(Copy) 
Mr. Georce FLetr 
SIR 
Allow me to refresh your memory with a transaction 
which I hope has not escaped it, since last I had the pleasure 
of seeing you. It has been reported, when I visited you at 


1 Patrick Cunningham, see Appendix A. 
* Ch pps 120-122, 
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Moose Lake in 1820 (in order to procure a guide to conduct 
my canoes to Norway House by a new tract) that you offered 
your services on that occasion, which I declined. I have no 
recollection that you even expressed a desire to become my 
guide, on the contrary you seemed to have had no knowledge 
of the track in question, but from Indian report which you said 
was very unfavourable on account of the shallowness of the 
water and the number of rapids. Such I think was the 
substance of our conversation, however if I have omitted any- 
thing I hope you will put me right. 
VoursiwZc; 


CoLtin ROBERTSON 


No. 68 [Enclosure] 


Moose Lake, 2nd Fanuary, 1822 

Dear SIR 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of date 
ieceto2 1. 

The conversation I had the pleasure of holding with you, 
sir, in 1820, when I had the pleasure of seeing you here has 
been misconstrued. I never offered to be your guide, or even 
said so, for two strong reasons; the one was, I know no more 
of the route than you did, the other is, that I was in charge of 
this post at the time, and I could not with propriety leave it 
without orders from my superiors. 

I was enquiring at the N.W. Co. on the return of the canoes 
for you. The N.W. said you was gone down, and would be 
up next summer, and that supposed you like will to be taken. 
I have said and heard said that the N.W. said so but no one 
could beleive or even beleives, what was said by the N.W. at 
that time. 

You was desirous of avoiding the route by the Big Fall, if you 
could get a guide. There was no guide here at the time. 

To Coitin Rosertson Ese. Signed GezorceE FLetr 


1 This sentence was altered in the MSS., “ likely ” changed to “ like”? and 
“to be taken ” inserted over an erasure. Cf. p. 140, n. 2. 
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[No. 68A Enclosure] 
SIR 
Agreeable to your request I have drawn out a state- 
ment of the following Indians debts at Norway House, specify- 
ing the year and officer in charge when credited. 


iVieB: 

Peta woo 384 1819-20. Mr. Jas. Swain} 

aes IO Woot Or jastean 

oto as 32 RY Ca Renastarall 
Pa pe thukis 644 1819-20. James Swain 
Ques ques ca loo 15 1820-21 <A. Kennedy 

ey A fa 19 C. Robertson 
Wa pe Musqua 2 A. Kennedy 


In hopes that above will prove satisfactory, 
I am with respect Sir 
Your obedient Servt. 
(Signed) James RoBERTSON ? 


To Corin Rozertson Eso. 
Norway House. 

P.S. I have further to remark that last fall, when you sent 
me in search of the above numbered Indians they informed 
me they were on their way for Norway House with some meat, 
when they were met by Mr. Kennedy who traded their meat 
and promised them payment on their arrival at Cumberland 


House. 
(Sioned) ayia: 


[No. 68B Enclosure] 


La Presente est pour certifice que un des hommes du 
canot aliege de Mons. Robertson dans Le Mois de Juin Anne 


1 James Swain, See Appendix A. 
2 James Robertson, see Appendix A. 
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1820, et que durant notre voyage du Fort Cumberland au 
Grand Rapid je n’ai entendue aucun de mes compagnions 
offre de guider le dit M. Robertson par an autre que le chemin 
commun ... et eviter le portage du Grand Rapid. 


Sa 
William x Flett? 
Mayin 


Sa 
Témoin Joseph xX Adams 
Mayin 
John Clarke 
Sa 
Joseph M’Gillivray! Vial x Villandre 4 
Mayin 
Cuthbert Cumming? 
Sa 
Cuthbert X Amiot® 
Mayin 


Sa 
Pierre X Bladin & 
Mayin 


No. 69 
Norway Houses, Fune, 18227 


You seem to be out of humour with my resolution to pass 
the summer at Norway House. Well I must let you into the 


1 Joseph McGillivray, see H.B.8., I, 450-1. 

2 Cuthbert Cumming, see Wallace, Doc. Re/. to the N.W.C., p. 435; Glaze- 
brook, T’4e Hargrave Correspondence, p. 30 n. 

3 William Flett, fisherman at Moose Lake, 1818-20. 

4 Or Vital Villandrie, a middleman stationed at Berens House in 1819-20. 

> Cuthbert Amiotte, a boute, stationed at St. Mary’s, Peace River, in 1819-20. 

6 Pierre Blondin. 

? Possibly Robertson to John McLoughlin. 
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secret. I have differed in opinion with the general outcry 
for provisions, and think we have ample means to finish the 
business of the season tho’ not so sufficient to employ men in 
repairing the tract, as mentioned in our minutes of Council. 
But what a wild goose chase it was, and how enormous the 
calculations must have been, not only respecting provisions 
but profits. The three boats and four canoes, that I sent to 
Bas de la Riviere agreeable to Mr. Simpson’s instructions 
were returned from Barns River by Colony boats, which had 
scarcely ballast for themselves, far less cargoes for those of 
Norway House! The boat builder found no timber at Bas 
de la Riviere and was obliged to pass the winter at Red River 
with Joe Bird.} 

I have nearly completed the distribution of goods, and bales 
are all arranged ready to be embarked. The Dominie? is 
quite proud of this job, he would allow no interference, and he 
swears they are correct to a needle. When the rum kegs are 
filled up I think there will be upwards of Two hundred pieces. 
I presume Mr. McTavish will embark colony property at 
York, to be left in lieu of those pieces to be taken at this place. 
I handed the list of pieces for Athabasca to Tipo, who after 
casting his eye over the bales and baling ac. snuffed up the air 
for a few minutes and observed, it was a very indifferent assort- 
ment for that country. “‘ Mr. McTavish made it out, sir.” 
“Tt is only the deads Lallude to. There is rather too much of 
this article.” I hope the council will not be actuated by such 
trifling objections as these, but order this property to be 
removed agreeably to the schedule sent me by Mr. McTavish. 

The committee having left so little for you to do at York, 
I presume the business of the place will be nearly brought 
to a close before this reaches you. However I cannot help 
making a few observations, respecting this same Bow River 


1 Joseph Bird, born June 1, 1800, was a son of James Bird. - He joined the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1815 and was employed in the Edmonton District 
in 1818-19, when he was described as an “ active and industrious young man.” 
In 1819 he retired to the Red River Colony where he was baptised on January 
12, 1926. 

2 Probably Robert Sutherland, Assistant Trader at Norway House in 1822. 
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expedition.1 I am afraid the chiefs appointed for that undertak- 
ing will not coalesce & withouta perfect understanding between 
the heads, the result of this important enterprise may end in 
accusing one another; for to be candid with you, I do not like 
the speculation. We are going upon Indian Report alone, 
and those acquainted with the Slave nations, will admit that 
no Indians are so much given to exaggerate as the Black 
feet and Piegon tribes. But the thing must go on now. [| 
therefore consider Donald Mckenzie, the fittest man to con- 
duct the operations, and if he does not succeed in procuring 
beaver, he will give them an abundance of logic, that no one 
else can. 

My old friend John, where can you find a place for him? 
It must I fear be in some snug corner where he has no 
neighbour to contend with. Advise Mr. Simpson to have 
a rtéte a téte with Messrs. Haldane? and McTavish. These 
gentlemen have differed a little in politics, but now their interests 
are the same, and I sincerely hope that all party feeling is at 
an end. Both of these gentlemen are well acquainted with 
the business of the country. 

I find the extent of our perogative has been called in question 
by the gentlemen traders in Athabasca. This is Simon’s 
work, and Tipo is made the instrument. I have rather a 
favourable opinion of Mr. L. and hardly think he would 
exercise an authority likely to excite unpleasant feelings as he 
appears to be a man of the most conciliatory manners such as 
was required for the new order of things. Our gentlemen 

1In July, 1822, an expedition under Chief Factor Donald McKenzie was 
sent from York Factory to explore and establish the South Branch of the Sas- 
katchewan River and the environs of the sources of the Missouri River. In 
September a post was established four miles below the Forks of the Red Deer 
and South Saskatchewan Rivers, where Peter Fidler had built Chesterfield House 
in 1800. Exploration and trapping parties were dispatched during the winter. 
The post was abandoned in April, 1823, and the expedition returned to York 
Factory. The Bow River Expedition was considered a failure because of the 
small fur returns from a country which the Indians had reported as abounding 
in beaver and because of the unexpected hostility of the Indians. Asa result of 
this expedition, Simpson’s plan to abandon the posts on the North Branch of the 


Saskatchewan in favour of the South Branch was dropped. 
2 John Haldane, see Appendix A. 
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of Athabasca speak of him in the highest terms, while on the 
contrary they complain most bitterly of Mr. J. McGillivray, 
who omitted no opportunity of harassing and ill treating the 
old servants of the Hudsons Bay Company. 

With regard to the politics of York, I have only one observa- 
tion to make and I hope it will in future regulate my conduct, 
that while we support the suggestions of the high authorities 
in Fenchurch Street, we do not lose sight of the rights and 
independence of a chief Factor of Ruperts Land. 


No. 70 
Norway Houss, Fuly, 1822 ? 


Although no official notification has been made respecting 
my winter quarters, Messrs. Haldane and Bird verbally com- 
municated the orders respecting my appointment to Edmonton 
House.* 

Had I been aware that a change was contemplated, I should 
certainly have occupied my seat in council, where my presence 
and particularly the singularity of my case might have in- 
duced the Governor and Council to have considered it in a 
more favourable point of view—indeed nothing ought to have 
prevented me visiting Canada this fall. However it would 
appear that my rotation has been set aside. Iam of opinion 
there must have been some misunderstanding on this point; 
for how could I apply for my furlough untill the rotations were 
determined on by the Governor and Council. Iam anxiously 
waiting the arrival of a Mr. John Robertson 4 who is the bearer 

1 Cf, Introduction, p. cxvil. 

2 Probably Robertson to Robert Miles. 

3 B.239/k/1, fos. 11d-12, Minutes of Council, Northern Department, York 
Factory, July 8, 1822, Resolved “ and That agreeable to the above resolution, 
James Leith, John Haldane, and Colin Robertson Esqres. are entitled to their 
rotations of Furlough this year.” Resolved “ 5th that Colin Robertson Esqre. 
not having intimated a desire to avail himself of his rotation of Furlough this 
year, it is conceived and well understood that he cannot avail himself of it at 
this time.” Resolved “15th That Colin Robertson Esqre. Chief Factor be 
appointed for the North Branch of the Saskatchewan District.” 

4 John Robertson, see Appendix A. 
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of my official letter. When this person makes his appearance, 
I will proceed immediately to York. In order to expediate 
my return may I venture to request the liberty of your ordering 
a power of attorney to be made out, leaving the place and 
names blank as I cannot decide untill the arrival of the ships, 
whither London or Canada will be fittest place for this 
document. Two houses whose joint claims amount to about 
£2000, have refused to sign the release, although Messrs. 
C. and G. with the assistance of Mr. S. have made every 
exertion to attain so desirable an object. If these creditors 
hold out, I must abandon my country and shelter myself under 
the laws of France 


No. 71 
Norway Hovuse2 


Messrs. Prupen? & Ler Rocaqur 
GENTLEMEN 
As business of a private nature may oblige me to wait 
the arrival of the Company’s ships, I have therefore taken the 
liberty of forming a schedule of the distribution of the goods, 
leaving it open to such alterations as the state of the country 
and the disposition of the natives may admit. 

However in all arrangements of this nature it would be a 
very desirable object if due attention was paid to the opinion 
of Mr. Rowand.t Indeed I cannot help thinking that much 
advantage might be derived from the advice of that gentleman 
owing to his perfect knowledge of the business of the Sascatch- 
wine District. 

It is impossible for me to say when [ shall be able to reach 
Edmonton House, but in all probability about the beginning of 


* Robertson had not yet heard of the release signed on August 25, 1821, on 
which the last two Signatures were John Pollard & Co., £1,002 115. od., and 
Rawson & Saltmarshes, £807 115. 2d. 

2 Dated before August 10, 1822. 

3 John Peter Pruden, see H.B.8., I, 461. 

4 John Rowand, see Appendix A. 


N 
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October,! however this will depend in some measure on the 
arrival of the ships; at all events it would be necessary to have 
guides and horses in readiness for me by that time. Jerome 
or the white Eagelson are supposed to be the best guides, but 
in all these arrangements I trust everything to your experience 
and knowledge of the people. 
I am Gentlemen Your 
Humble & Obdt. Servt. 


Signed CoLin ROBERTSON 


Mr. Finlayson is a young man of considerable talent, 
and I understand pretty well versed in the business of Ed- 
monton House. However, not having acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the French language so as to command his men 
with ease, it might be as well were a few of the best disposed 
Canadians left with him until my arrival. 


Nos 72 
Norway House, 4ugust, 1822? 


I was in hopes of meeting you at this place but Mr. Halkett ® 
who arrived yesterday, takes his departure tomorrow. I have 


1 B.60/a/21, fo. 1d, October 15, 1822, “ At 7 P.M. Colin Robertson Esqr. 
Chief Factor arrived, come up from the Factory to Norway House in a Canoe 
& from thence to Carlton in a Boat & from Carlton to this Place on Horse 
back, with Mr. Hallet’s two sons & St. Matt as guide..... 

2 Probably Robertson to John McLoughlin, August 6, 1822. B.154/a/10, 
Norway House, August 5, 1822, John Halkett and Rev. Mr. West arrived 
from Red River, and on August 6 they departed in two light boats for York 
Factory accompanied by Robertson. On August 8, John McLoughlin arrived 
from York Factory in a loaded canoe. 

3 John Halkett. Selkirk Corres., Halkett to Lady Selkirk, Edinburgh, 
October 19, 1822, “I left the Red River on the 22nd of July. . . and I again 
set out across the plains, and took with us a boat drawn by two oxen and 
the famous Colony bull as leader, it took us three or four days to get across to 
Lake Manitobaw which I was anxious to see. We then went down the River 
Dauphin to Lake Winipic, and from thence to Norway House and York Fac- 
LOL Vara 
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therefore determined on taking my passage in one of the 
colonial Boats. All you say in favour of Clark’s appointment 
has not convinced me of its utility. He is sent to keep down 
the Petty Traders. [The committee are averse to violent 
measures—one of the principal members mentioned to me in 
London when speaking of the Grand Rapid, ‘I had rather 
that district was attached to the agents than be exposed to 
litigious proceedings on account of opposition.”” I shall take 
an opportunity on my passage down to give Mr. Halkett the 
true character of John, and as the appointment will be brought 
before the sub council (that is to be called)! Mr. H. will 
then see and act for himself, and in some degree take the 
responsibility from us. 

In this case I speak from a perfect knowledge of the man— 
I know his good and bad qualities. He has talents as an 
Indian trader and if his attention is directed to that object 
alone, he will give satisfaction, but there must be no superior, 
no one to vie with, not even advise unless conveyed as if you 
were asking his own. ‘This is the man that is to go hand and 
glove with the Colonial Governor. I will say with poor Snody 
“ Impossible.” 

You see by the remains of provisions at Norway House that 
I was right in my suggestions—I will not say calculations. 
I have inclosed you a list as taken by Mr. J. Robertson. Iam 
aware you are a radical, and Tipo may be inclined to shew off a 
little authority, and lay an embargo on the buffalo tongues. 


Statement of provisions remaining at Norway House Aug. 
6th 1822 as follows: 


24 Bags Flour 
36 = Indian Corn 
7 emican 
69 Kegs Fat 
76 Buffalo Tongues 
(Signed) James Rospertson 


‘This Temporary Council met at York Factory on August 20, 1822, 
B.239/k/1, fos. 19-25. 
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No. 73 
Norway House, September, 18221 


Was not the Sascatchwine, my good sir, quietly arranged 
under the direction of two Chief Traders, which arrangement 
met with the entire approbation of the Gouncil? " As to the 
nomination of your humble servant, it did not take place, 
untill a certain individual kicked at Lac des Isle as a place 
beneath his dignity. However by an astonishing kind of 
circumvolution, it was then discovered that Messrs. Pruden 
and La Roque might quarrel and Mr. Robertson must be sent 
to keep these gentlemen in humour. Yet something was 
wanting to complete the farce—a little gentleman? dressed in 
blue, with a piece of gold lace about his cap, steps as if it were 
by instinct into Norway House, where the first act of his 
administration was to turn out of doors the helpless family of 
his predecessor.’ This is not an act of Mr. Simpson’s. It 1s 
a manoeuvre of Messrs. McTavish and McKenzie. But you 
tell me my appointment ts highly respectable. Where is the 


1 Probably Robertson to John McLoughlin. Robertson returned to Norway 
House on September 4 and set out for Edmonton on September 8, 1822. 

2 Joseph McGillivray was appointed to take charge of Norway House for the 
season 1822-23, Minutes of Council, Northern Department, York Factory, 
July 8, 1822, B.239/k/t, fo. 12. 

3 Selkirk Corres., Donald McKenzie to Simpson, Fort Garry, July 27, 1823, 
‘‘ Robertson has pestered me with a requisition in Cattle for Norway House 
thinking, no doubt, his lease of that insignificant place will be continued to him 
untill the end of the concern. But wheresoever his swarthy idol resides it will 
ever be the haven of his wishes. At Norway his brains will simply teem with 
extraordinary projects, for want of something to do; but the scale of his short- 
sighted happiness would very quickly upset, were he to know how much he 
figures as a buck of the first head. I should not wonder a bit, if on one of these 
days, some tapering Brule would cause him to moult his horns, by walking off 
this witching damsel, and leave poor Colin at his abode of Norway to the tor- 
ments of reflection. A pity it is that one of our factors should turn out so 
frail and unserviceable. By far too much of these domestic weaknesses gain 
a degree of ground quite ruinous to our best interests; and he who discovers a 
method effectually to check this growing, this gnawing evil, most richly merits a 
reward.” 
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Bow River expedition? For the Governor is made to beleive 
this enterprise will swallow up the poor Sascatchwine, and it 
is expected we will abandon that district. But I presume my 
good fellow, you are fishing for a compliment. Well to use a 
quotation from a certain letter bearing your signature, “‘ I 
thank you for having honoured me with a share of the profits 
and losses of Fort de Prairie.” 

The distinguished place I was supposed to have held in 
the estimation of certain gentlemen would have been highly 
gratifying had the first acts of that party evinced a little more 
liberality of principle. Haldane it is said took a lead. Was 
he not entitled to it from the Deed Poll, independant of his 
talents and knowledge of the country? He aspired to Atha- 
basca. Was he unfit for that district? He commanded a 
party. Who were they? Messrs. Leith, Smith, McDonald 
and Keith, against an equal number of Factors, with the 
Governor at their head. What injury was to be apprehended 
from these men in their respective stations? Who (with the 
exception of James Keith who never was a favourite with the 
natives)? Were they not all excellent traders, prudent and 
economical men, and held as such by the N.W. Co.? 

With regard to Haldane, it is very doubtfull to me if he 
could have held an undue influence over such a man as Leith. 
This gentleman, though not possessed of bright parts, has 
strong natural acquirements, good sound sense, and highly 
honourable principles. 

There are some points of Haldane’s character which I admit 
is not a fit subject for panegyric. He has been twisting and 
turning for these last ten years past, in the hopes of working 
himself into an agency—that has vanished. We have nothing 
to apprehend from intrigue, but we required his talents to 
counteract the crooked politics of some others. At all events 
if what is reported be correct, that the Governor has applied 
to the committee for his removal from this department, it is 
a very dangerous precedent, and if followed up no one can 
consider himself safe who incurs the displeasure of Messrs. 
McTavish and McKenzie, for they are the prime movers of 
this singular proceeding. What is likely to be the result of 
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the collision of the Governor with these two men? It will have 
a strong tendency to subvert the little independence that is left 
us, by reducing the powers of the council to a cypher. The 
one party is eager for a little more power, and McTavish holds 
a large portion of it from Simon. But allow me to enquire 
into the cause of these two Factors, throwing themselves upon 
the Governor, for no men are more tenaceous of their rights 
and privileges than Messrs. McTavish and McKenzie. The 
coldness which Donald complains of was not occasioned by any 
party feeling. It originated from the following circumstances : 
Roderick McKenzie! of Terrebone, having a large portion 
of his capital in the hands of the N.W. Co’s agents which he 
could not withdraw owing to the pressing demands on that 
company, he therefore directly or indirectly obliged them to 
provide for his brother in trade. Assailed by so powerful an 
opposition, who preferred £500 p. annum to a share, the 
wintering partners felt sore on paying so large a sallary to an 
enterprise that yielded nothing but fine letters, while they 
themselves were losing money. And to close the arrangement 
to be allowed two Eighty fifths at the junction, for wasting 
their property in the snake country, was you will admit some- 
what vexatious. You may therefore easily suppose there was 
a coolness at the first interview, which Donald ought to have 
endeavoured to have worked off by other means than those he 
had recourse to. 

You are aware that neither Mr. McTavish nor Mr. 
McKenzie were considered profitable clerks or partners even 
when profits were to be made, and they were perfectly aware of 
this circumstance, but in place of trusting to their own good 
conduct, to remove these opinions they sought protection and 
shelter in the Governor, from the scrutinizing eye of their 
associates, while the governor himself was equally solicitous 
for an extension of his perogative, which appears to me to be 
the sole cause of this confederacy. Donald was therefore very 
useful in his new arrangement, being an adept in disorganizing, 


1 Roderick McKenzie, see H.B.8., 1, 454; Wallace, Doc. Re/. to the N. W.C., 
pp: 478-9. 
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splitting, and cutting up his opponents and Haldane is the first 
that has fallen a sacrifice. ‘The removal of this gentleman 
is a most unfortunate innovation in our business, and the com- 
mittee instead of sanctioning the measure ought to condemn 
it ; for if one set of men rule the politics of this country, 
they must trust to that party alone for information. A gentle- 
man in charge of a district having nothing to apprehend from 
the narrow inspection, which even jealousy or competition may 
occasion, will be very indifferent to any enquiry from the Board 
while he calculates on a favourable representation from the 


ruling party. 
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Adams, Foseph 


Joseph Adams was engaged by the Hudson’s Bay Company at Montreal in 
1815. He went with Colin Robertson’s expedition to Athabaska as middleman 
in Charles Thomas’ canoe and remained in the Athabaska service until 1821, 
wintering at Fort Wedderburn and Ile-a-la-Crosse. He was stationed at Berens 
House in 1819-20 when Robertson described him as “‘ An excellent man, both 
on the voyage and at the wintering ground.” In 1821-22 he was in the York 
Factory district and in 1822 he returned to Canada. Cf. H.B.S., I, 428. 


Auld, William 


William Auld’s original contract of service with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was dated May 27, 1790, and in it he was described as a surgeon of Edinburgh, 
aged twenty years. He agreed to serve the Company for a period of five years 
at a salary of £40 per annum, and in the summer of 1790 sailed for Hudson Bay 
on the ship Seahorse. He landed at Churchill River on September 16, and for 
the next five trading seasons was stationed at that place, where his medical skill 
was greatly in demand owing to frequent attacks of scurvy amongst the servants. 
On February 6, 1792, Thomas Stayner, who was in charge at Churchill, recorded 
in his journal, “ with pleasure I can say, Mr. Auld is not only skillful in his 
profession, but industrious, sober and of an amiable disposition.” In May, 1793, 
the Committee appointed Auld second to Stayner at Churchill, and he continued 
to serve there except for a short period during September and October, 1794, 
when he made an abortive attempt to establish a post inland. The Committee, 
for no apparent reason, recalled Auld in 1795, without giving him the option 
of renewing his contract, and he returned to England on the Company’s ship 
Queen Charlotte. Owing to the very strong recommendations of Thomas Stayner, 
Auld was re-engaged to serve as “ Inland Trader & Assistant Second” at £70 
perannum. He returned to Churchill on the Queen Charlotte, landing on August 
14, 1796, and there spent the trading season 1796-97. In the autumn of 1797, 
Stayner returned to England in order to place his views on inland trade before 
the Committee, and in his absence during the outfit 1797-98 Auld acted as 
locum tenens. During 1798-99, Auld resumed his station as second to Stayner, 
and in the summer of 1799 was sent inland for the purpose of erecting posts at 
Ie-a-la~Crosse Lake and Beaver River in opposition to the Canadians who were 
already established there, and at the same time to procure provisions for the use 
of the men to be sent to Athabaska during the following season. Auld left 
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Churchill on June 26, 1799, and arrived at Ile-a-la-Crosse on August 22. 
Here he left William Linklater and six men to build a house whilst he proceeded 
up Beaver River to Green Lake, where he had been instructed by ‘Thomas 
Stayner to winter. Auld’s post on Green Lake was but four days’ walk from 
Buckingham House on the North Saskatchewan River, which came under the 
charge of York Factory. He arrived back at Churchill on June 16, 1800, 
having found that in order to obtain provisions for the Athabaska people it would 
be necessary to have the co-operation of the posts on the North Saskatchewan, 
where buffalo were more plentiful. In 1800-01, Auld was stationed at Churchill, 
and during 1801-02 there were long periods when he had charge owing to the 
absence of the chief, John McNab, on inland journeys. On May 12, 1802, the 
Committee resolved to transfer McNab to York Factory and to appoint Auld as 
chief and surgeon at Churchill in his place. This arrangement was carried into 
effect, and Auld remained in charge at Churchill until the end of the trading 
season 1803-04. On June 18, 1804, he had a fall in the warehouse resulting in 
some broken ribs and rendering him unfit for duty, and he left for England in 
the following September in the brig Ceres. In the summer of 1805, he returned 
to Hudson Bay on the Company’s ship King George as chief at Churchill, and 
remained in charge of that place until the end of the trading season 1807-08. 
On August 27, 1808, Auld left Churchill in charge of Thomas Topping and 
set off for Clapham House on Reindeer Lake, arriving there on October 6. 
He spent the winter of 1808-09 at this place, where there was a very strong 
Canadian opposition under the leadership of Robert Henry. Auld arrived back 
at Churchill on June 27, 1809, and on September 2 left for England on the 
King George in order that he might discuss matters relating to inland trade with 
the Committee and get protection for the servants from the British Government. 
In 18ro a new system for carrying on the Company’s trade was devised, and on 
May 30, under the new scheme, Auld was appointed superintendent of the 
Northern Factories. These factories consisted of (1) Churchill, (2) York 
Factory, including Severn, Nelson River and all the country east and north of 
Lake Winnipeg, (3) Winnipeg, including Cumberland House, Red River, and 
all the country around Lake Winnipeg, and (4) Saskatchewan, including all 
the country above Cumberland House. Auld returned to Hudson Bay in the 
summer of r81ro on the Company’s ship Eddystone, and spent the winter of 
1810-11 at Churchill getting the new system of managing the trade into working 
order. In 1811, minor alterations were made to the boundaries of the factories, 
Winnipeg was divided into East and West Winnipeg Factories. The trading 
season 1811-12 was partly spent at York Factory and partly at Churchill. Auld 
continued in his capacity as superintendent of the Northern Factories, managing 
the business from either York Factory or Churchill, until the end of the trading 
season 1813-14. He was at Churchill in November, 1813, when the post was 
burnt, much to the discomfort of the servants and the colonists who were winter- 
ing there. He tendered his resignation on September 15, 1813, and this was 
formally accepted on April 9, 1814, and Thomas Thomas was appointed to be 
his successor. Auld returned to England on the Company’s ship Prince of Wales 
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in the autumn of that year, but his services, according to a minute of the Com- 
mittee dated January 11, 1815, were retained for one year, “ for the purpose of 
being employed in whatever may be required of him relating to the Company’s 
Concerns.” However, on December 20, 1815, disapprobation of his conduct 
was recorded in the minutes of the Committee because he had, “ expressed in 
Writing, Sentiments respecting the Affairs & Interest of the Company, extremely 
different from his Professions on other occasions.” He apparently retired to 
Leith, Scotland, where letters were addressed to him for a number of years, and 
in November, 1830, he was living in Edinburgh. Two of his sons, William 
and Wilberforce, were allowed passages to England from Hudson Bay on the 
Eddystone in the autumn of 1820. 


Beioley, Foseph 


Joseph Beioley was born about 1785 and came from Woodford, Essex. He 
entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1800, and until the summer 
of 1808 was employed at Albany Factory. During 1808-09, he was assistant 
at Brandon House in the Red River district; in 1809-10 he was in charge at 
“Little Winnipeg ”, an outpost of Brandon House, was master at Moose Lake in 
the Osnaburgh district in 1810-11, and in the following season became accountant 
at Albany. ‘There he remained until the end of the outfit 1813-14, when he 
was transferred to Moose Factory as accountant of the Southern Department. 
He retained this position and in addition acted as second to Governor Thomas 
Vincent until the autumn of 1819. After a furlough in England, Beioley re- 
turned to Hudson Bay on board the Company’s ship Prince of Wales in the 
summer of 1820 and was once again stationed at Moose Factory. In May, 1821, 
he left for Abitibi Lake in order to re-establish the Company’s post at that place, 
but owing to the coalition—news of which reached him en route—it was only 
necessary for him to make arrangements with the North West Company’s former 
master for the continuance of the trade. In the summer of 1822 Beioley under- 
took another journey from Moose to Abitibi and Timiskaming, after which he 
reported fully on the posts of the district. He was made a Chief Factor under the 
Deed Poll of 1821, and in 1822 was appointed a councillor of Rupert’s Land. 
From 1822 to 1827 he had charge of the Rupert River district with head- 
quarters at Rupert House. In 1824-25, in addition to being in charge of the 
Rupert River district, he managed the affairs of the Moose River district at 
Moose. He was re-appointed to control the Rupert River district from 1825-35, 
when he was allowed leave of absence for two years. In 1837-38 he was ap- 
pointed to manage the Eskimo Bay and Mingan districts, and in 1838-39 he 
took over the charge of the Moose district at Moose, where he remained until 
the end of outfit 1840-41. He was granted furlough for two years prior to his 
retirement from the fur trade on June 1, 1843. In 1832 Simpson reported 
Beioley as being a “‘ steady well conducted little Man whose Word can be de- 
pended upon . . . one of the most valuable members of the Fur Trade.” He died 
in 1859, and particulars of his will are in H.B.C. Arch. A. 44/4. 
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Bethune, Angus 


Angus Bethune was born at Carleton Island in Lake Ontario on September 9, 
1783, the eldest son of the Rev. John Bethune and Veronica, daughter of Jean 
Etienne Wadden. He entered the service of the North West Company at an 
early age, and in 1804-05 was stationed at White Mud River in the Lower Red 
River district. In 1806 he was a clerk at Lake Winnipeg. He accompanied 
Alexander Henry to Rocky Mountain House on the Saskatchewan in 1810. 
In 1813 he was transferred to the Columbia, and in 1814 he was made a partner 
of the North West Company. In 1819 he returned to Fort William from the 
Columbia and was appointed to Ile-a-la~Crosse department for the trading 
season 1819-20. In 1820 he was appointed by some of the wintering partners 
at Fort William as a delegate with his relative by marriage, John McLoughlin. 
They went to Montreal to consult with McTavish, McGillivrays & Company and 
continued on to London to open negotiations as representatives of the wintering 
partners for union with the Hudson’s Bay Company. He spent the winter of 
1820-21 in London and was appointed a Chief Factor at the coalition of the 
two Companies. He was appointed to the charge of Moose Factory in 1821, 
and from 1822-24 he was in charge of the Albany district at Albany. From 
1824-27 he was in charge at Sault Ste. Marie and from 1827-32 he had charge 
of the Sault Ste. Marie district. From 1832-34 he had charge of the Lake 
Superior district with headquarters at Michipicoten and Sault Ste. Marie. 
After furlough in 1834-35 he returned to the charge of the Lake Superior 
district for the following season and again went on furlough during 1836-37. 
He was appointed to the charge of the Lake Huron district from 1837-39, and 
was stationed at La Cloche. He retired in 1841 and died at Toronto on Nov- 
ember 13, 1858. He married Louisa, daughter of the Hon. Roderick McKenzie 
of Terrebonne and had a family of five sons and one daughter. 


Bourke, fohn Palmer 


John Palmer Bourke was born about 1791, the son of William Bourke of 
Lightfoot near Castlebar, Sligo, Ireland. He went to Hudson Bay with the 
settlers for the Red River Colony in 1812, and passed the winter of 1812-13 at 
York Factory. In the summer of 1813 he reached the colony, where he acted 
as storekeeper. He remained at Selkirk’s colony during the troubles with the 
North West Company and quarrelled with Colin Robertson about the dis- 
mantling of Fort Gibraltar. He was one of the party which set out with Semple 
on June 19, 1816, to meet the halfbreeds, but returned to Fort Douglas for the 
cannon. He arrived with the cannon in a cart too late to take part in the skirmish 
in which Semple, 5 officers and 14 men were killed, but in retiring to the Fort 
he was wounded. Later he was made a prisoner by the North West Company 
and sent to Fort William and Montreal, where he made a deposition before 
Thomas McCord on September 16, 1816. He stood trial with Colin Robertson 
at Montreal in 1818, when he was acquitted, and returned to the Red River 
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Colony in 1819. From 1819-21 he was in charge at Lac Travers in the Upper 
Red River or Sioux district. For the outfit of 1821-22 he was a clerk in the 
Lower Red River district and was described as “a sober Man but without 
Talent as a Clerk or Trader, has a quarrelsome irritable temper and disliked by 
Men and Indians, without method or management in business”. He returned 
to the Upper Red River district in 1822-23 and then retired to the Colony. 
He married Nancy Campbell of St. Mary Falls in 1821. 


Cameron, ohn Dugald 


John Dugald Cameron was the son of a Scottish immigrant who settled at 
Schenectady, New York, and removed to Canada at the time of the American 
Revolution. He was born in Canada about 1777 and was the younger brother of 
Duncan Cameron. He entered the service of the North West Company after 
1790, and wasa clerk in the Nipigon department for many years. In 1811 he took 
charge of the Lake Winnipeg department, and in 1813 he was made a partner 
of the North West Company. He took no very active part in the Red River 
Colony disturbances and in 1815 wrote on the back of the handbill announcing 
the treaty of peace at Ghent, “ Peace all over the world except at R.R.” He 
was in the Winnipeg department in 1816 and then probably went on furlough 
for a year. In 1819-20 he was in the Ile-a-la-Crosse department at Green Lake 
in opposition to J. S. McFarlane. By the coalition of the two companies in 
1821, he became a Chief Factor in charge of the Columbia district and remained 
there until 1824. From 1824 until 1832 he was in charge of the Lac la Pluie 
district with headquarters at Lac la Pluie. In 1830 he renamed the post Fort 
Frances, in honour of Governor Simpson’s wife. From 1832 to 1834 his head- 
quarters were at Fort Alexander (Bas de la Riviére), and in 1835 he was on fur- 
lough. In 1836 he was placed in charge of the Lake Superior district, and in 
1839 he was appointed to the Lake Huron district, where he remained at La 
Cloche until 1844. He was then granted two years’ furlough preparatory to 
his retirement on June 1, 1846. He settled at Grafton, Ontario, with his Indian 
wife and family, and died on March 30, 1857. Besides the letters from Cameron 
contained in Glazebrook, Te Hargrave Correspondence, a series of letters to 
Simpson is preserved in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives. Simpson in his 
Character Book (1832) described him as “ Strictly correct in all his conduct and 
dealings, and possesses much influence over the Natives: Speaks Sealteaux well, 
and is one of our best Indian Traders ; but in other respects not a man of business ; 
nor well Educated, yet possesses a good deal of general information having read 
almost every Book that ever came within his reach.” 


Charles, fohn 

John Charles of the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, London, was born 
about 1784 and entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1799 as 
an apprentice. He sailed to Hudson Bay on the Company’s ship Queen Charlotte 
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and was first stationed at Churchill. In the summer of 1801 he went inland 
with John McNab, who left him at Sturgeon Creek House as assistant during 
the winter of 1801-02. In the trading season 1802-03, although still a youth, 
he was placed in charge of an outpost of Nelson House (Churchill River) at 
the Muskrat Carrying Place, and in 1803-04 he was in charge at Indian Lake. 
During 1804-05 he was master of an outpost of Nelson House, and after passing 
the winter of 1805-06 in charge at Indian Lake he built Portland House to the 
southward in the autumn of 1806, and continued to reside there during the 
ensuing season, 1806-07. He accompanied Joseph Spence to Clapham House 
on Reindeer Lake in August, 1807, and at the end of that month he was sent 
to settle as far up Reindeer Lake as possible. He chose a site about one hundred 
miles distant from Clapham House “ near the place where the Late Mr. [Mal- 
chom] Ross wintered from York Fort”, i.e. Bedford House. In the season 
1808-09, Charles had charge of a post on a lake “‘ immediately below the junction 
of this [Reindeer] River with Churchill River”, and during the two following 
outfits he was master at Reindeer Lake. During 1811-13 he served as trader 
and second at Churchill, and from 1813-15 he was chief at that place. On the 
reorganisation of the Company’s districts in 1815, Charles was made chief of the 
New Churchill district and during 1815-16 he made his headquarters at Nelson 
House (Churchill River), but from the outfit 1816-17 until the end of 1821-22 he 
made his headquarters at Indian Lake. On the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay 
and North West Companies in 1821 he was appointed a Chief Factor. From 
1822 to 1824 he was in charge of the newly organised Nelson River district 
at Indian Lake, and in the following winter season he made his headquarters 
at Nelson House (Churchill River), a post which also came into the Nelson 
River district. Charles returned to England on furlough during 1825-26, and 
in 1826-27 took over control of the English River district with headquarters 
at Ile-a-la-Crosse. In 1830-31 he was transferred to the charge of the Athabaska 
district at Fort Chipewyan. There he remained in control until 1834, when he 
went on furlough for a year to the Red River Settlement. On his return in 
1835 he was appointed to the charge of the Island Lake district at Oxford House, 
and from 1836-38 he was in command at York Factory. In 1838-39 he had 
charge of the Rainy Lake district at Fort Frances, and during 1839-40 he once 
again controlled the Athabaska district at Fort Chipewyan. He sailed to England 
on the Company’s ship Prizce Rupert on furlough in the autumn of 1840, and 
in the following year he returned via York Factory to the Red River Settlement, 
where he spent 1841-43 on leave of absence. He retired as from June 1, 1843, 
and remained in the Colony. He was appointed a councillor of the Governor 
of the Company’s territories in 1815 and 1822; a councillor of Rupert’s Land 
in 1839 and a member of the Board of Works (Council of Assiniboia) in 1844. 
Governor Simpson reported Charles in 1832 as being “A plain blunt English- 
man .. . not well Educated, yet regular, oeconomical and attentive to his business ; 
speaks cree and Chipewyan and has a good deal of influence with Indians, 
but so irritable and violent at times, that ’tis to be feared he will some Day get 
into trouble with them. He isa man of veracity and integrity, but not bright....” 
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His first wife was Jane Auld, by whom he had a large family. On February 1, 
1844, he married at the Upper Church, Red River Settlement, Margaret 
McCallum, a native of Scotland. 


Connolly, William 


William Connolly was born at Lachine in 1787 and entered the service of the 
North West Company as a clerk about 1801. In 1802-03 he was in opposition 
to Thomas Topping of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Nelson House, Churchill 
River. He remained as senior clerk in that district described by William Auld 
as “the whole extent of Country bounded by Churchill River on the North, 
the Saskatchewan on the South & that chain of rivers leading from Churchill to 
Cumberland Lake to the Frog Portage ” until 1818, when he became a wintering 
partner of the North West Company with headquarters at Cumberland House. 
At that place in 1820 he made an agreement with Thomas Swain of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company by which “‘ neither party are to have any dealings with the Indians 
who ‘Trade with the other .. . and neither party is to send after Indians without 
12 hours previous Notice to the other”. In 1821 he became a Chief Trader 
and was appointed to Lesser Slave Lake district. In 1824 he was transferred 
to New Caledonia and in 1825 he became a Chief Factor in charge of that 
district with headquarters at Stuart Lake. He was granted furlough in 1831 
and returned east. Simpson, who rarely departed from scathing criticism in his 
Character Book of 1832, described Connolly as “‘ An active useful man whose 
Zeal and exertion have generally been crowned with success, whose word may 
be depended on in most things, and whom I consider incapable of doing anything 
that is mean or dishonorable.” From 1832 to 1840 he was in charge of the 
King’s Posts, and in 1838 his charge was extended to include the Seignory of 
Mingan. In 1841 he was granted furlough for two outfits prior to his retirement 
on June 1, 1843. In 1803 he married “ according to the custom of the country ”’ 
a Cree woman named Susanne, by whom he had six children. In 1823 he mar- 
ried Julia Woolrich in Montreal. After living in “ great style” in Montreal, 
Connolly died in 1849 and details of his will are in H.B.C. Arch. A.44/3. In the 
litigation over his estate the Canadian courts ruled that the Indian marriage 
was valid. For an account of this litigation see La Revue Legale, I, Court of 
Appeals, Connolly vs. Woolrich, Quebec, September, 1869; Lower Canada 
Furist, X1, 197 ff. and Wallace, Doc. Re/. to the N.W.C., pp. 433-4. 


Cunningham, Patrick 


Patrick Cunningham was born about 1789, the son of Michael Cunningham 
of Calry, Sligo, Ireland. He entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1812 as a labourer and sailed from Sligo on the Robert Taylor along with 
Selkirk’s colonists for the Red River Colony under Owen Keveny. In 1812-13 
he was in the East Winnipeg district and in 1813-14 at Swan River. In 1814-15 
he went to Ile-a-la~Crosse with Joseph Howse, and during the winter was 
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involved in a fight with P. S. Ogden’s men at Green Lake. He became guide 
and remained chiefly in the Ile-a-la-Crosse district until 1823, when he was 
sent to the Athabaska district at Fort Chipewyan in the same capacity. In 1826 
he was appointed post master in the Island Lake district, where he remained 
until he was drowned in the Severn River on October 15, 1831. He married 
Anne Bruce and their three sons and three daughters were baptised by the Rev. 
David T. Jones. His will is on record in H.B.C. Arch. A. 36/2. 


Decoigne, Francois 


Francois Decoigne of Berthier, Lower Canada, was employed as a clerk by the 
North West Company in 1798. He was with John McDonald of Garth in 
1798-99 at Fort George on the Saskatchewan River. In 1800-01 he established 
Fort de l’Isle twenty miles up the river. In 1804 he was in Athabaska for the 
North West Company. From 1808 to 1810 he was on the South Branch of 
the Saskatchewan in opposition to Carlton House of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In 1814 he was in charge of Rocky Mountain House (Jasper House) on the 
Athabaska River, from whence he accompanied Gabriel Franchére to Fort 
William. ‘There it was decided that ‘ Mr. Decoigne broke in upon a Depot 
taking therefrom two Pieces—and being in other respects reported to be extrava- 
gant has been ordered out and goes to Montreal—nothing otherwise against his 
Character”. On October 3, 1814, he was engaged at Montreal by Colin 
Robertson (for the Athabaska expedition of the Hudson’s Bay Company) for 
£Lioo during the winter of engagement, and from May 1, 1815, for £150 per 
annum for two years. Robertson described him as “ one of the best traders the 
North West Co. ever had . . . his Salary will be no object, his returns will be 
excellent”. Decoigne wintered in 1815-16 at Lesser Slave Lake and “ brought 
25 Packs of excellent Furs from there”. He returned to the same post in 1816-17 
“with an adequate Outfit of Goods and with a few more men than last year”’. 
James Bird was sorry to add that “ he has expressed to me a determination of 
returning to Montreal next Summer. But even there his active and penetrating 
mind and insinuating manners may probably be employed most usefully in the 
service of the Company”. ‘This determination was overcome by an increase of 
salary to £300 per annum and Decoigne returned to Athabaska in 1817. He set 
out from Cumberland House on September 16 with three canoes, reached “ Old 
Fort ” on Lake Athabaska on October 12, and wintered there with little success. 
He set out on the return journey on May 28, 1818, in two light canoes with 
no provisions, and reached Cumberland on June 22. At Norway House he was 
“ exceedingly dissatisfied” about the amounts credited to his account and he 
returned to Montreal. 


Ellice, Edward (Senior) 


Edward Ellice was born in 1781, the third son of Alexander Ellice of Phyn, 
Ellice & Inglis. He was educated at Winchester and Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, became a member of the family firm and in 1803 was sent to Canada, 
where the company retained an interest in the fur trade through Forsyth, 
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Richardson & Company of Montreal. In 1804 he signed the agreement of union 
between the X Y and North West Companies. On his return to the London 
firm, which supplied goods to the North West Company, he played an important 
part in the struggle with Selkirk and the Hudson’s Bay Company. He was the 
anonymous author of Te Communications of Mercator (Montreal, 1817). In 
1820-21 he, with Simon and William McGillivray, was active in bringing about 
the coalition of the North West and Hudson’s Bay Companies. On the death 
of William McGillivray and the failure of the firm of McTavish, McGillivrays 
& Co. in 1825, he stood between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the claims 
of the former wintering partners of the North West Company. As a result 
he was involved in a series of law suits which lasted for a quarter of a century, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company set aside a fund known as the North West 
Partners’ Trust Fund to satisfy the claims. He was a member of the Committee 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 1824-37. From 1818-26 and from 1830-63 
he represented Coventry in the House of Commons. He was Secretary of the 
Treasury in Earl Grey’s government from 1830-32 and was Secretary of War 
from 1832-34. He died at Ardochy on his estate in Glengarry, Scotland, on 
September 17, 1863. He was twice married; in 1809 to Lady Hannah 
Altheah Bettesworth, widow of Captain Bettesworth and youngest sister of the 
second Earl Grey (by whom he had one son, Edward) ; and in 1843 to Lady 
Leicester, widow of the first Earl of Leicester. Edward Ellice, Jr., was a member 
of the Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 1837-58 and deputy- 
governor from 1858-63. As Member of Parliament for Inverness Burghs he 
became in 1857 a member of the committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to enquire into the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He died on August 
22, 1880. See Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the N.W.C., pp. 437-8. 


Ermatinger, Edward 


Edward Ermatinger, son of Lawrence Edward Ermatinger, of Swiss descent, 
was born in February, 1797, on the Island of Elba, where his father was employed 
in the commissariat of the British Army. He was educated in England. Heand 
his brother, Francis, were engaged by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1818, 
sailed from Gravesend on May 18, and arrived at York Factory on August 14. 
Edward was appointed to Island Lake in the York Factory district from 1818 to 
1822. For the trading season 1822-23 he was in the Upper Red River district 
at Beaver Creek, and Chief Factor John McDonald recommended him as an 
“* Accountant, a young Gentleman of Strict morals mild disposition unassuming 
manners willing to make himself useful acquainted with the trade of the low Coun- 
try ; where he had not sufficient field to shew his talents as a trader, yet he pos- 
sesses every qualification necessary to become one, having passed the winter with 
myself I have every cause to be satisfied with his conduct”. He was appointed 
to York Factory for the outfits of 1823 and 1824. He and his brother, Francis, 
set out from York Factory on July 21, 1825, for the Columbia. ‘There he re- 
mained until March 20, 1827, when he began the return journey with the 
York Factory Express boat. He retired from the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
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1828 and settled at St. Thomas, Upper Canada, in 1830. He married the 
daughter of the Hon. Zaccheus Burnham of Cobourg. He died in 1876. He 
was the author of The Hudson's Bay Territories (Yoronto, 1856); The Life 
of Colonel Talbot (St. Thomas, 1859); and his York Factory Express Fournal 
(Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 1912, Sec. ii, pp. 67-123) has been edited by his son, 
Judge C. O. Ermatinger. 


Ermatinger, Francis 


Francis Ermatinger, a younger brother of Edward Ermatinger, was born in 
Lisbon, Portugal, in 1798. He was educated in England. He and his brother 
Edward were appointed clerks in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1818, sailed from Gravesend on May 18, and arrived at York Factory on 
August 14. On September 8, Francis left York Factory for the Severn district, 
where he was stationed during his first years of service. In 1820-21 he had 
charge of Trout Lake, an outpost of Severn. On July 21, 1825, Francis and 
his brother left York Factory for the Columbia district, where they had both 
been appointed to serve as clerks. Francis was at Kamloops, where it was 
intended he should spend the ensuing season when Governor Simpson passed 
there en route to Fort Langley in October, 1828 (Cf. McLeod (ed.), Peace River, 
p- 34). In 1831-32 he wintered at Fort Colvile and in 1832 he was reported 
by Simpson as being, “‘ A stout active boisterous fellow who is a tolerable Clerk 
& Trader and qualified to be useful where bustle and activity without any 
great exercise of judgement are necessary.” Up to 1832, when Ermatinger 
was placed in charge of the Flathead trade, the winter post of Flathead had 
first been an outpost in the Spokane district and later in the Fort Colvile district. 
In 1832 the system was changed and the post was no longer kept up. Instead, 
Ermatinger was placed in charge of a small party and outfitted with goods for 
the purpose of trading the hunts of American trappers near the borders of the 
Snake Country and the headwaters of the Missouri. He travelled under the 
protection of the Flathead Camp and was also able to trade skins as they were 
collected by the Indians. This plan, with certain modifications, was followed 
in subsequent years, and Ermatinger arrived back at Fort Vancouver from the 
last Flathead party of which he was in charge on January 7, 1838. On April 14, 
1838, he left Fort Vancouver to take charge of the Snake Country trade at the 
posts of Forts Hall and Boisé. He reached the former post on June 17 and made 
it his headquarters, sending parties of runners from camp to camp during the 
winter of 1838-39 in order to keep a check on the strong American opposition. 
Farnham recorded meeting Ermatinger at Whitman’s Mission in September, 
1839, and mentioned his kindness to the missionaries. He remained in charge 
of the Snake Country trade at Fort Hall until 1842. After his return to Fort 
Vancouver with his returns of trade in February, 1841, he was sent to Kamloops 
to investigate the murder of Chief Factor Samuel Black. Ermatinger became a 
Chief Trader in 1842. He was further employed in the Columbia district until 
1846, when he was appointed to the charge of the Fur Store at York Factory 
for one season. In 1847-48 he took over the charge of the Athabaska district at 
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Fort Chipewyan and retained that position until he went to Canada on furlough 
in 1850-51. He obtained an additional year’s leave of absence and during his 
last year of service he was appointed to the charge of Fort William. He retired 
as from June 1, 1853, and died in 1858. He married Catherine, a daughter of 
Chief Factor William Sinclair and Mary (#ée McKay) Sinclair. Mrs. Erma- 
tinger was a grand-daughter of John McLoughlin’s wife. 


Flett, George 


George Flett was a native of Firth, Scotland. At the age of twenty-one he 
was engaged in 1796 by the Hudson’s Bay Company as a labourer for five years 
at £6 per annum. He embarked at Stromness on June 20, 1796, and arrived at 
York Factory on August 21. He was employed inland until 1802, when he 
became a boatman at a wage of £14. By 1810 he was assistant trader at Moose 
Lake at a salary of £25, which in 1812 was increased to £40. He remained as 
master of Moose Lake until 1822, when he acted as clerk at £43 per year. He 
was then described by Governor Simpson as, “‘ A faithful interested old Servant, 
deficient in Education but a good trader, getting infirm and recommended to 
the notice of the Honble. Committee.” He was allowed a year’s salary and retired 
to the Red River Colony in 1823. He was married there on December 7, 1823, 
to Peggy Whitford, the daughter of James Peter Whitford and an Indian woman. 
On the same date five sons were baptised and later, in 1825 and 18 32, two others. 
He died at Red River on June 10, 1850. 


Gtasson, Ignace 


Ignace Giasson was engaged by Colin Robertson in 1818 asa clerk for two years 
at £70 and £80 Halifax currency. He set out from Montreal about the end of 
April in an express canoe with dispatches for Red River Colony and Norway 
House, left Norway House on August 4 and arrived at St. Mary’s, Peace River, 
on October 13. ‘The next day he was sent to the Northwest Fort at Dunvegan, 
““ to advertize the Beaver Indians of our arrival on their Lands with an invitation 
to Trade”. He returned by way of the Smoky River with a party of free Iroquois 
on October 24. On February 9, 1819, John Clarke at St. Mary’s reported to 
Governor Williams that Giasson was “ preparing to leave this with a band of 
Iroquois who were formerly accustomed to trade with the N.W. Co. but at 
present under certain arrangements with me, who are to cross the mountains 
to New Caledonia where they have been in the habit of hunting and there to 
cooperate with Mr. Giasson in preparing the Natives for a favourable reception, 
and to return in the month of August with Mr. Giasson, bringing with them 
whatever furs they may have procured. The Natives of New Caledonia are of an 
independent disposition and in my opinion a creative Trade may be carried on 
with them. The N. West Co. have annual returns of 80 Packs from that Quarter 
chiefly Beaver.” Instead of Giasson, José Gaubin was sent with the free Iroquois 
on February ro, and on May 15 he returned from the Rocky Mountains by the 
Smoky River with a band of Iroquois who had sent five of their members across 
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the mountains early in the spring “ to prepare the Natives of that Country for a 
favorable reception ” of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Giasson remained at 
St. Mary’s until Robertson arrived there on October 15, 1819. On October 27 
he was ordered by Robertson to proceed towards the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, by way of the Smoky River, to intercept a small band of free Iroquois. 
Robertson reported on December 11 that “ Mr. Giasson arrived from towards 
the source of the Smoky River; this Gentleman missed the Free Iroquois, as 
they crossed the Mountain at the Peace River Portage; where they remained 
several days for us, and despairing of our arrival, they gave their Furs to the 
N.W. Co., say twenty four packs! ! of pure Beaver.” Giasson was engaged for 
another year and given new instructions on December 18, 1819 (see Appendix B, 
p. 260), and he left St. Mary’s on December 23 with five men for the Grand 
Forks of the Smoky River. He wrote to Robertson from Sheep River, Rocky 
Mountain, on March 29, 1820 (see Appendix B, p. 273). “ Sheep River” is pro- 
bably Sheep Creek (see Sectional Map 362, Simonette Sheet, 1915, for the pass 
used across the mountains). Giasson with his party (consisting among others of 
John Harper, Pierre Thisteronsenac, Pierre Hathawiton and Jacques Arrwagu- 
iron), proceeded across the mountains towards New Caledonia about April 30, 1820. 
They took the North West Company completely by surprise. James McDougall 
wrote in the Fort St. James’s journal on June 10, 1820, ‘¢ they [Indians] have a 
Report of there being at the Forks of Fraser’s River one of the H.B. Co’s Clerks 
and 3 men with the Iroquois distributing out Goods & Tobacco Gratiz with 
promises of their coming in force early in the Summer but I can hardly credit 
them as certainly our Gentlemen in Peace River would have sent us notice of it, 
+f such is the case they certainly will play the deuce with the Indians & get all 
their furs without my having it in my power to prevent them for I have neither 
the means or men to send even to ascertain the truth, however it is false for last 
year the same thing was told my Brother without any foundation, which [induced] 
him to send Mr. Fleming to know something about the report and he found 
out it was the Iroquois who were trading with & telling lies to the Natives. ...” 
On September 5, 1820, the N.W.Co. were still on the alert, ‘‘ Mr. Black is 
very apprehensive of our having some of Selkirk’s people against us in this 
Quarter very soon, therefore wishes to be prepared for them & there being 
Iroquois on the road from McLeod’s Lake to Fraser’s river which Route they 
have always given out they will take, has ordered Lavigne if they should come 
there to immediately leave the Fort & go & get these Iroquois Furs if possible. . . .” 
Charles Thomas reported the return to St. Mary’s on October 29, 1820, of the 
first expedition of the Hudson’s Bay Company across the Rocky Mountains to 
New Caledonia, “‘....late at Night Mr. Giasson and party arrived from the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, they left Grand Pierre and Le Blanc at the foot 
of the mountain to make provisions for their return for some Furs they were 
obliged to leave in cache. ‘The Accounts from the N. Caledonia are very 
favorable, they remained on the other side of the Mountain till the 24th Sept. 
when seeing no signs of our Party they were obliged to proceed on their return 
leaving a great qty. of Furs in possession of the natives. ‘They saw none of the 
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N.W. Co’s people while there, but they heard that some were within a short 
distance of them. Beaver must be remarkably plentiful in that quarter as they 
were all clothed in dressed Coat Beaver.” Giasson set out again from St. Mary’s 
on November 6, to winter in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains and obtain the 
furs left in cache. The N.W.Co. were prepared for further competition and 
instructions were issued by John Stuart to James McDougall on February 25, 
1821, “ to prevent the opposition if possible from coming to this quarter & if 
that cannot be done to place every obstacle in the way of their getting a share 
of the trade or acquiring a footing among the natives. Mr. Fleming & another 
Man remains purposely with you for that end, and a strict Watch ought to be 
kept night & Day in the Parsnip River to prevent a possibility of their arriving 
or passing unknown to you, and if a person [comes] from Athabasca to attend 
to them and the Iroquois, you will furnish that person with the necessary supplies 
and leave him to act as he thinks best, always affording every possible assistance 
in your power....” But the necessity for such severe measures was ended by 
the coalition of the two companies on March 26, 1821. 


Halcro, Foshua 


Joshua Halcro entered the service of the X Y Company about 1801. After 
the union with the North West Company he was stationed at Fort Dauphin in 
1806. He subsequently returned to England, where in 1816 he engaged with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company as a trader. He was a passenger on the Prince of 
Wales from the Orkneys to York F actory, where Colin Robertson on September 
24, 1816, commented on the new servants of the Company, “ Halcrow that frre 
eating Youth, formerly of X Y and latterly of the N.W. Co. is of the number,— 
he seems to have more solidity than in former times, with a sufficient quantity 
of Spunk to keep his Opponents at a respectable distance.” He served at Fort 
Hibernia in 1816-17 and at Fort Dauphin in 1817-18. In 1818 he was trans- 
ferred to the Peace River district and established Fort Colvile at Loon River. 
His management of that post was not satisfactory to John Clarke, and he was sent 
to England. He appeared before the Committee in November, 1819, when he 
was informed that his services were no longer required. He rejoined the Com- 
pany in 1821 and was stationed at Ile-a-la-~Crosse in 1821-22 and in the Swan 
River district in 1822-23. He was at Red River in 1823-24 because of ill health. 
In 1824 he was granted twelve months’ leave of absence with a free passage and 
he returned to England on the Prince of Wales for medical advice, but died on 


January 7, 1825. 


Haldane, fohn 


John Haldane came from Scotland and entered the service of the X Y Com- 
pany about 1798. According to Fidler, Haldane was in Athabaska for the New 
Company from 1802 to 1805. In 1804 he was one of the six wintering partners 
to sign, through his attorney, the agreement for union with the North West 
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Company. By the minutes of the North West Company he was stationed at 
Monontague from 1806 to 1812, at Pic in 1812-13, on Athabaska River 1813-14 
and on the Saskatchewan River in 1814-15. In 1816 he was on furlough, and in 
1817, after attending the General Meeting at Fort William, he was probably 
transferred to the Columbia. In May, 1820, he was at Fort George with the fur 
returns for the season 1819-20. He was made a Chief Factor at the coalition 
of the two companies and placed in charge of the Columbia district in 1821. He 
was granted furlough during the outfit of 1822-23 and returned to England. 
On his return he was appointed to the charge of the Lake Superior District in 
1823. He was to reach Fort William by way of Canada, but on account of 
illness returned by the Hudson Bay route and in August, 1823, set out from 
Moose Factory for his district. ‘There he remained in command until 1827, 
when he sent in his resignation. He again returned to England and his retired 
interest in the fur trade was purchased by the Hudson’s Bay Company in Nov- 
ember, 1827, for £2,665. 95. 0d. He resided at Haddington, Scotland, and died 
in Edinburgh on October 11, 1857. Some details of his will are in H.B.C. 
Arch. A. 44/3. 


Harriott, ohn Edward 


John Edward Harriott of London, was a son of John Peter Pruden’s sister. 
He entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1809 as an apprentice 
at the age of twelve, sailed for Hudson Bay in the summer of that year in the 
Company’s ship King George, and apparently spent the winter of 1809-10 at 
York Factory. During the trading seasons 1811-12 and 1812-13 he was stationed 
‘n the Saskatchewan district. For the season 1813-14 he was stationed at Carlton 
House in the same district, and he remained there until the end of the outfit 
1821-22. He was promoted to the rank of clerk during the season 1816-17, and 
in 1818 was described as a promising and interested young man who spoke 
uent Cree and who was “ much beloved by the Natives”. In the summer of 
1822 Harriott left Carlton House to join the Bow River Expedition under Chief 
Factor Donald McKenzie, and was himself the leader of an exploring party sent 
from the headquarters of the expedition to the Marias or Bear River in November, 
1822. Harriott was back at Carlton House in May, 1823, and was stationed at 
that post until the end of the trading season 1825-26. During the seasons 
1826-27 and 1827-28 he had charge of Fort Assiniboine in the Saskatchewan 
district, and in the autumn of 1828 he left for the Columbia district. In 1829 
he was promoted to the rank of Chief ‘Trader. He remained in the Columbia 
district until the end of the outfit 1831-32, when he was reappointed to the 
Saskatchewan district and placed in charge of Piegan Post on Bow River. He was 
in charge of this post during the winter of 1832-33 and again in 1833-34, but 
he was obliged to abandon it in January, 1834. The post was originally esta- 
blished for the benefit of the various tribes of Slave Indians living in the vicinity 
of Bow River and to the southward, and with the object of capturing their trade 
from the Americans. By January, 1834, however, it became quite evident that 
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the post was not paying owing to the scarcity of beaver in the neighbourhood and 
to the heavy expenses involved in conducting trade in a country where the 
Indians were inclined to be troublesome. Piegan Post was therefore abandoned 
and Harriott re-established Rocky Mountain House, where he was in charge 
until the end of the outfit 1840-41. It appears that during the trading season 
1841-42, while Chief Factor John Rowand was accompanying Sir George 
Simpson on part of his journey round the world, Harriott had charge of the 
Saskatchewan district at Edmonton House. He afterwards returned to the 
charge of Rocky Mountain House, remained there until the end of the outfit 
1845-46, and was then allowed leave of absence for one year. He was appointed 
a Chief Factor in 1846, and in 1847 returned to Edmonton House to take charge 
of the Saskatchewan district during the furlough of Chief Factor John Rowand. 
For the outfit 1848-49 Harriott was appointed to the charge of Pembina dis- 
trict at Pembina, but he was again in charge of Rocky Mountain House 
during 1849-50, and remained there until he availed himself of his rotation of 
furlough in 1853-54. He was then granted leave of absence during the season 
1854-55 and retired from the service as from June 1, 1855. Harriott retired 
to the Red River Settlement and died in Montreal on February 7, 1866. Mar- 
garet, his daughter by his first marriage, became the wife of John Rowand, Jr., 
and Anne Rowand, the daughter of John Rowand, Sr., became Harriott’s second 
wife. She died in 1851. His third wife was Frances Bunn of the Red River 
Settlement. 


Heurter, Frederick Damien 


Frederick Damien Heurter was a sergeant-major in the De Meuron Regiment. 
He was discharged in 1816 and became a clerk in the North West Company. 
He left Montreal in May, 1816, with Alexander McKenzie and other North- 
west partners, was joined by A. N. McLeod, and was at Red River within a week 
after the massacre at Seven Oaks on June 19. He was in charge of the post at 
River Souris in 1816-17 and 1817-18. He left his post on March 23, 1818, and 
laid his information concerning the conduct of the North West Company men 
before Miles Macdonell at Fort Douglas. He was a witness at the trials in 
Montreal and proceeded to England with other witnesses of Lord Selkirk, but 
instead of returning to Canada he went to Cologne, where £20 was sent to him 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1820. See Narratives of Fohn Pritchard, 
Pierre Chrysologue Pambrun, and Frederick Damien Heurter respecting the 
Aggressions of the North-West Company, against the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement 
upon Red River (London, 1819). 


Ailher, William 

William Hillier was engaged by the Hudson’s Bay Company on April 17, 
1811, for three years at a salary of £100, and with a share of trade which was 
guaranteed to produce at least a further {100 a year. He appears to have held 
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some military rank previous to his entry into the company, and his task was to 
take the new recruits of the Company and to inculcate into them habits of dis- 
cipline which were not to be found in the older employees. 

In 1811 Hillier sailed to York Factory with Miles Macdonell and the Irish 
recruits for the Company and the colony; he was to establish East Winnipeg, 
which with Nipigon was to be the centre of the Company’s effort that year. 
Hillier was to take the Irish and the new writers from Europe, and was to keep 
them separate from the old hands, so that their habits of subordination should 
not “ be deranged by any Communication with Men accustomed to a more 
relaxed State of discipline”. On the voyage Miles Macdonell chose thirty out 
of the fifty-three Irish for himself and the colony, and left the rest to form 
Hillier’s party, which was to be augmented by any Canadians who were then in 
the Company’s service. 

Hillier and his party arrived so late in September at York that it was impossible 
for them to get inland in 1811, and they wintered at Seal Island, coming to 
York for occasional loads of provisions. On June 6, 1812, Hillier set off on his 
inland journey, accompanied by Macdonell and the first party of the colonists. 
At Red River he acted as attorney for the Company in giving the seisin of the land 
of Assiniboia to Macdonell, as agent for Selkirk. During the summer and winter 
he found great difficulty in regulating the relations between the colony and the 
Company, the chief difficulty arising over the question of the colonists’ right to 
trade with the Indians for meat. 

In June, 1813, Auld came to visit Hillier at East Winnipeg, and together 
they returned to York Factory, arriving on June 23. Hillier’s surveying know- 
ledge was then utilised for a survey of the mouth of the Nelson River, in which 
he was successful in finding a navigable channel. As early as March 4, 1812, 
the London Committee had decided that Hillier would be better employed 
at Ile-a-la-Crosse, and they repeated the order on May 26, 1813. No guide save 
Fidler seems to have been available, and Auld again appointed Hillier to East 
Winnipeg, where he returned to spend winter 1813-14 with a strong establish- 
ment of sixty-five men. In 1814 he was once more appointed to East Winnipeg, 
but he returned to York Factory on July 16 of that year and decided to return 
to England in September, 1814. 

He had already, in 1813, made up his mind to retire on the expiration of 
his contract and had informed Auld of his decision. This may explain Auld’s 
failure to support him, but in any case Hillier’s requisitions for boats and equip- 
ment could not have been complied with, and it is clear that he had not 
sufficient knowledge of the country and the trade to provide that impetus to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s trade which was still lacking when Robertson entered 
their service. 

The Committee attached no blame to Hillier for his failure to transfer himself 
from East Winnipeg to Ile-a-la-Crosse ; that was held to be entirely William 
Auld’s fault, and although they heard that Hillier had relied too much on in- 
formation derived from Northwest sources they thought that “‘ From the in- 


effectual manner in which he has been supported we cannot wonder at his . 
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determination ”’ not to renew his three years’ contract with the Company. Robert- 
son held a lower opinion of Hillier, and noted in his Diary that Hillier blustered 
and boasted when he should have acted, and that the Northwesters called him the 
only gentleman they ever saw in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Hodgson, ‘Fohn 


John Hodgson, a son of Ephraim Hodgson and a native of the parish of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, London, was born about 1763 and entered the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company as an apprentice in 1774. He was educated at the 
Grey Coat Hospital at Westminster and was engaged by the Company when 
they were beginning to establish posts inland in opposition to the Canadian free 
traders. It was thought that his superior education in mathematics would prove 
useful in “ making Observations and taking the Distance of Places and making 
Plans ” when he should go on inland service. Hodgson sailed from the Thames 
on board the Company’s ship Prince Rupert and arrived at Albany Factory via 
Moose in September, 1774. He spent the winter of 1774-75 at Albany, and 
from the season 1775-76 until the end of the season 1777-78 he was employed 
at Henley House. He returned to Albany during 1778 and remained there until 
1781, being employed in writing and keeping accounts except for a brief period 
early in 1779 when he was sent inland to take observations at Henley and 
Gloucester Houses. Another exception was made in June, 1780, when he 
accompanied Philip Turnor, the newly appointed surveyor of the Company, 
from Albany to Gloucester House and back. A full account of this journey will be 
found in J.B. Tyrrell (ed.), Fournals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor between 
the Years 1774 and 1792 (Toronto, The Champlain Society, 1934). In the 
autumn of 1781 Hodgson was sent to Henley House as second, and from Feb- 
tuary 7 to April 9, 1782, he was in charge whilst John McNab, the master, was 
absent at Albany completing arrangements for repairing the damage caused by 
fire at Henley House on January 12. Hodgson again had charge of the post 
during the summer of 1782. In the following October he returned to Albany, 
where he was employed until February, 1783. On February 16, news reached 
Albany from Severn that Forts York and Prince of Wales had been captured 
by the French under Lapérouse in the previous August, and that William Fal- 
coner, the master of Severn who was visiting York at the time, was amongst the 
prisoners. It was immediately decided to send Hodgson with provisions and 
trading goods to relieve the summer master at Severn and take charge. He left 
Albany on February 21, 1783, and on March 31 arrived at Severn, where he 
managed the business successfully until the post was abandoned on August 20. 
He arrived back at Albany on September 10, 1783. During the next 
three trading seasons he served as second at Henley House, and during each 
summer he had charge of the post whilst the master took the returns of trade to 
Albany. With the beginning of the trading season 1786-87, John McNab took 
charge of Albany and Hodgson succeeded him as master at Henley; for the 
next seven years he retained this position, only leaving his post to make brief 
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visits to Albany. In the autumn of 1793 Hodgson sailed from Moose Factory 
to England on the Company’s ship King George, and in the following summer he 
returned to Hudson Bay on the same ship. During the winter of 1794-95 he 
established Ernest House at Martin Fall on the Albany River, but in February, 
1795, he was obliged to leave for Albany, where his services were needed owing 
to the death of John Kipling, the second, in the previous November. Hodgson 
remained at Albany until the summer of 1796. In July, 1796, he returned to 
the charge of the post at Martin Fall and retained this position until he succeeded 
McNab as master at Albany in 1800. By a commission dated May 25, 1803, 
Hodgson was appointed Chief Factor at Albany and he remained in this capacity 
until the autumn of 1807, when he left for England on the King George. In 
the summer of 1808 he returned to Hudson Bay on the Prince of Wales and 
resumed his former charge until the summer of 1810, when he received intimation 
from the Governor and Committee that his services would no longer be required. 
His dismissal was due to his mismanagement at Albany and to the reorganisation 
which had recently taken place within the Company. He was instructed to hand 
over his charge to Thomas Vincent. Hodgson, accompanied by his family, left 
Albany in August, 1810. He later purchased a farm and settled in the vicinity 
of the Lac des Chats on the Ottawa River. On May 27, 1815, Colin Robertson 
made the following entry in his Diary: ‘“‘...saw Mr. Hudson & family late 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He received us as well as the situation he was 
placed in would permit, passed some high encomiums on his former employers, 
and seemed happy at seeing them take active measures to regain their commerce, 
there appeared to be very little difference in his mode of Life from that of the 
Indians. One room served him for dining room, bedchamber & kitchen,—he 
talked upon a grand scale—his boundaries were the Atlantic and Pacific oceans— 
the produce of the lands, between those great seas, must pass throu gh the Hudsons 
Bay Companys ‘rerritories, he was very eloquent on this subject, but in the 
middle of his harangue a large Pig entered the room which cut the thread of 
his discourse. Just as I was about to leave Mr. H, he informed me that he was 
many years Gov. of Albany, but really I think the upper works of his excellency 
is a little deranged.” 


Holmes, ohn Pocock 


John Pocock Holmes of South Leverton, Nottinghamshire, was born about 
1783 and entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company as a surgeon in 
1805. He was stationed at Churchill Factory during the season 1805-06 ; 
at Nelson House on Churchill River in 1806-07; in the neighbourhood of 
Reindeer River in 1807-08; and at Fish Weir Lake in the Churchill River 
district in 1808-09. In the summer of 1809 Holmes, in the capacity of inland 
trader, established Bedford House on Egg Lake, Churchill River district, and 
he had charge there during the seasons 1809-10 and 1810-II. Chastellain was 
his opponent during the latter season, and in September, 1810, they quarrelled 
about the right of a North West Company Indian to visit the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company post. Holmes settled the matter to his own satisfaction by fighting 
and beating Chastellain. In June, 1811, after having taken his returns of trade 
to Nelson House, he left for the “‘ Frightened Narrows”, where it was his 
intention to spend the ensuing season. But on the instructions of Governor 
William Auld, Holmes left that place early in September for Nelson House, 
where he was in charge until the summer of 1814, when he left to return to 
England on account of ill health. ‘The schooner, however, on which Holmes 
travelled from Churchill to York Factory was so long on the passage that he 
missed the ship for England and was obliged to return to Churchill. In Novem- 
ber, 1814, he left Churchill to spend the winter with his family at Indian Lake, 
and during the season 1815-16 he took charge of the Nelson River district with 
headquarters at Split Lake House. In 1816-17 he wintered at Rock Depot, and 
during the seasons 1817-18 and 1818-19 he was in charge at Pelican Lake post 
in the Cumberland House district. Holmes fought the North West Company 
bully, Cadotte, on January 22, 1819, and less than a month later was held 
prisoner whilst McLeod, the Canadian master, assisted by Thomas McMurray 
from Lac la Ronge and six or seven men, broke into the Hudson’s Bay Company 
post to capture and beat some Indians who were sheltering there. During 
outfit 1819-20 Holmes had charge of Cumberland House, where he was opposed 
by William Connolly of the North West Company. In the summer of 1820, 
Holmes was relieved of the charge of Cumberland House and he apparently 
spent the season 1820-21 as master of Sandy Bar House in the Berens River 
district. In the autumn of 1821 Holmes left York Factory for England on the 
Company’s ship Prince of Wales and retired from the service on an annuity of 
£60 per annum for seven years. He subsequently practised as a surgeon in Old 
Fish Street, London, for many years and about 1842 or 1843 went abroad, 
probably to the United States. He died sometime before June, 1858. ‘I'wo 
daughters and a son of J. P. Holmes and Betsy, his reputed wife, were baptised 
by the Rev. John West of the Red River Colony on October 4, 1820. 


Howse, Joseph 

Joseph Howse, a native of Cirencester, Gloucestershire, entered the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company as a writer in 1795 when he was twenty-one years of 
age. Hesailed from Gravesend to Hudson Bay on the Company’s ship King George 
and on August 31, 1795, landed at York Factory. Here he was stationed until 
December 17, 1797, when he left to pass the remainder of the season 1797-98 
at Gordon House on Hayes River. He returned to York Factory in July, 1798. 
In the summer of 1799 Howse, who was then considered well qualified for most 
stations, went inland to take charge of Carlton House, which was then situated 
just below the Forks of the North and South Saskatchewan Rivers, and he 
remained there until the summer of 1801. About that time Carlton House 
was abandoned, but it was re-established in 1803 and Howse was reappointed 
to the charge. During the season 1804-05 he was master at Chesterfield House, 
which was situated at the junction of the South Saskatchewan and Red Deer 
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Rivers. He was in charge of the new Carlton House built on the South Branch 
of the Saskatchewan during 1805-06, and was apparently again master there 
during 1806-07. In the summer of 1807 he had charge of Paint Creek House 
on the North Saskatchewan River and returned as master of Carlton House for 
the seasons 1807-08 and 1808-09. Accompanied by one man and an Indian, 
Howse made a journey into the Rocky Mountains in the summer of 1809, and 
David Thompson of the North West Company, when on his way to the Columbia, 
met them on their return journey on August 9 ata point not far from the Koot- 
enay Plain on the North Saskatchewan River. Howse was listed as spending 
the season 1809-10 at Edmonton House, in all probability making preparations 
for the important journey he was to begin in the summer of 1810. The Columbia 
was already known to the North West Company, but Joseph Howse was the 
frst officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company to cross the Rocky Mountains and 
penetrate into the region to the westward. Alexander Henry (the younger) 
of the North West Company recorded that Howse left Terre Blanche, where 
Edmonton House was then situated, on June 20, I 8ro, and that the Columbia 
expedition consisted of seventeen men, including four Indians. Howse crossed 
the Mountains by way of the pass which now bears his name, although David 
Thompson had first used it in 1807. Neither Howse’s journal nor letters 
written by him from the Columbia to James Bird have been preserved in the 
H.B.C. archives, and Bird’s remarks on and reports of the expedition do not 
give exact details as to the route followed. Ina letter written by Howse to Sir 
George Simpson on February 9, 1843 (D. 5/8), when evidence in connection 
with the Oregon Boundary Question was being collected, he stated that he 
“crossed the Rocky Mounts. in the Summer & Autumn of 1810 by ye North 
Branch of the Saskatchewan—ascended the Kootoonay [Columbia] River— 
carried into the Flat Bow [Kootenay] River—descended the most Southly 
Bight of it—crossed (portage poil de Custer) to Flathead River (above ye Lake— 
see. Arrowsmith ‘ Howses Ho.’) where we built. In Decr. with a couple of 
my Men I accompanied the Flat-heads to the head branches of ye Missouri— 
returned to our House—in Feby. 1811 and to the Saskatchewan—the follg. 
Summer.” ‘The post built by Howse was, according to J. B. Tyrrell (ed.), David 
Thompson's Narrative of his Explorations in Western America 1784-1812 
(Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1916), pp- Lli, 458, situated near to the 
present town of Kalispell, Montana, U.S.A. From an account book the details of 
the expedition are available. Nine en gaged servants accompanied Howse, and the 
total charges, including wages of £242, amounted to £576 5s. 5¢¢. ‘The value 
of the furs obtained was entered at £1,500 tos. 6d., so that the disappointment 
of James Bird is easily understood when Howse considered it too dangerous to 
return to the Columbia until another route could be found. The danger which 
had caused Howse to make this decision was also the means of bringing into use 
another pass across the Mountains. In 1810, after Howse had crossed the 
Rockies, the Flathead Indians, with whom Finan McDonald of the North 
West Company was in company, had a battle with the Piegans, who were 
defeated with heavy losses. Asa result they very naturally objected to supplies 
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of arms and ammunition being carried to their enemies and threatened to 
kill any white man they found on the way to the Flathead country. David 
Thompson of the North West Company was turned back by the Piegans for 
this reason in September, 1810, but he outwitted them by proceeding to the 
Athabaska River and crossing by the Athabaska Pass early in 1811. Bird had an 
idea of sending another expedition in 1811 by way of the Athabaska Pass, 
which he knew of by report “ & from the Canadians having succeeded in their 
Attempt to go that way last Spring”. But owing to such difficulties “ as will 
require more perseverance than our Men in general are thought to possess to 
surmount them”’, in addition to the strong opposition with which they would 
have to contend, the matter was postponed. The North West Company con- 
tinued to trade in the Columbia, and in the autumn of 1811 McDonald’s party, 
im spite of trouble with the Piegans, managed to cross by Howse Pass, but the 
Hudson’s Bay Company did not venture into the Columbia again until after 
the coalition of 1821. A letter from Joseph Colen to Sir Joseph Banks, President 
of the Royal Society, dated Cirencester, December 29, 1811, refers to Howse’s 
expedition of 1810-11 and adds that he had not “‘ laid down his track—but I find 
he was not provided with Astronomical Instruments” (Royal Society MSS., 
Letters 1800-30). After his return from the Columbia, Howse spent the trading 
season 1811-12 in charge of Paint Creek House, and in the following autumn 
he left for England on the ship King George. In the summer of 1813 he returned 
from London to Churchill on the Company’s ship Prince of Wales, and from 
thence he went to York Factory. On October 2, he left for the interior and 
apparently spent the winter of 1813-14 in the Saskatchewan district. In 1814 
the Committee suggested that he might accompany Robertson’s expedition to 
Athabaska, but Thomas Thomas sent him to re-establish Ile-a-la-Crosse. Here 
he was strongly opposed by Samuel Black of the North West Company. A 
quarrel broke out between the opposing traders which resulted in James Johnston, 
Howse’s assistant, losing his life. In May, 1815, the Committee appointed 
him a councillor of Rupert’s Land, but in the following autumn he left York 
Factory for England. He retired to Cirencester and in 1844 published 4 
Grammar of the Cree Language with which is Combined an Analysis of the Chippe- 
way Dialect. He died in 1852 and in his will, made in the preceding year, he 
expressed a wish to be buried in the parish of Ashbrook or Ampney St. Mary, 
near Cirencester. He was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. Joseph 
Howse should not be confused with Jasper Hawse, a clerk of the North West 
Company, who was in charge of Jasper House, Athabaska River, in 1817. 
The latter’s account for the years 1811-18 is contained in the North West 
Company’s ledger, 1811-21 (H.B.C. Archives). 


Hutchison, Fohn 


John Hutchison of Glasgow was a nephew of Governor Robert Semple. 
He was born about 1798 and entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1816 as a clerk. During the trading season 1818-19 Hutchison was in the 
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Edmonton district; in 1821-22 he wintered at Severn. He was appointed to 
the Mackenzie River district in 1823 and served at Fort Norman for two seasons. 
He wintered at Fort Simpson during 1825-26. In the summer of 1829 he 
established Fort Halkett and spent the following winter there under Chief 
Factor Peter Warren Dease. Hutchison was appointed to the charge of Fort 
Halkett for the two ensuing outfits, and in the autumn of 1832 left York Factory 
for England on a year’s leave of absence for the benefit of his health. He returned 
to Hudson Bay in 1833, and for the season 1833-34 was listed as a clerk “ dis- 
posable ” in the Northern Department. For the season 1834-35 he was listed 
as being at Fort Resolution, and for the two succeeding seasons he was appointed 
to the charge of Fort Halkett. He retired to Europe in 1837. 


Kennedy, Alexander 


Alexander Kennedy was born about 1781 and came from South Ronaldshay, 
Orkney Islands. He entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1798 
as a writer and sailed from Stromness to York Factory on the Company’s ship 
King George in the summer of that year. For the trading seasons 1798-99 
to 1803-04 inclusive, he was listed as a writer at York Factory and he apparently 
served as master of Cumberland House during 1804-05. During 1805-06 he 
was in charge at Cumberland House, where he was strongly opposed by the 
North West Company, but he left that place in August, 1806, to be master at 
Moose Lake in the same district: here he again met with opposition. ‘The 
trading season 1807-08 was spent by Kennedy in charge of Brandy or Drunken 
Lake in the neighbourhood of Poplar River, where Duncan Cameron “ an old 
veteran in that quarter ” was his opponent. On August 30, I 808, Kennedy was 
instructed by John McNab, the chief at York Factory, to proceed to the Swan 
River district, and according to a deposition made later by Kennedy, he was 
stationed at Fort Hibernia. He remained in the Swan River district until the 
end of the outfit 1810-11, and in the succeeding season (1811-12) he was master 
and trader at Brandon House. He returned to the charge of the Swan River 
district for the season 1812-13, and proceeded to the Red Deer River where, in 
the autumn of 1812, he built a post. Whilst on a visit to the post at Swan River 
in February, 1813, he was involved in an affray with the North West Company’s 
partner at that place, both men being wounded. From the trading season 
1813-14 to the end of 1818-19, Kennedy had charge of Cumberland House, 
and in the autumn of 1819 he left for England on the Company’s ship Prince of 
Wales. We returned to York Factory on the Company’s ship Eddystone in the 
cummer of 1820, and from thence proceeded to Norway House to take charge 
during the season 1820-21. On the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and North 
West Companies in 1821 Kennedy was appointed a Chief Factor and given 
charge of the business at Cumberland House during the trading season 1821-22. 
He was appointed a councillor of the Governors of the Territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on May 29, 1822, and in the autumn of that year took charge of 
Spokane House in the Columbia district. In the spring of 1823 he left Spokane 
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House for Fort George, the headquarters of the Company’s business in the 
Columbia River district. The Council of the Northern Department of Rupert’s 
Land which was held in July, 1823, appointed Kennedy to spend the winter 
of 1823-24 with Chief Factor John Dugald Cameron at Fort George, and after 
the departure of the latter at the end of the season, to assume the management of 
the district. Fort George was under Kennedy when Simpson arrived there on 
November 7, 1824. On March 16, 1825, the Governor left on his return 
journey accompanied by Kennedy, who was on his way to York Factory, where 
he intended to take the ship for Europe. He had leave of absence during the 
season 1825-26 and returned to Moose Factory on the Company’s ship Camden 
in the summer of 1826. From the season 1826-27 until the end of the season 
1828-29 he had charge of Albany. He retired as from June 1, 1829, and 
returned to England on the Company’s ship Prince of Wales. In 1830 he 
proceeded to the Red River Settlement by way of York Factory and was recorded 
in the Red River census taken on May 31, 1831, as a Protestant living with 
his family in the Settlement. He returned to Europe for the last time in the 
autumn of 1831 and died of typhus fever on June 6, 1832, in London. He was 
buried in the vault of St. Mark’s Church, Pentonville, London. 


Keveny, Owen 


The murder of Owen Keveny has received much attention. See Martin, 
Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, pp. 150-2; W.S. Simpson, Report at Large 
of the Trial of Charles de Reinhard for Murder, (Committed in the Indian Terri- 
tories), at a Court of Oyer and Terminer, held at Quebec, May 1818 (Montreal, 
1819). Less attention has been paid to the Keveny expedition; but from the 
evidence of the Keveny expedition it is apparent that neither Selkirk nor the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had yet mastered the technique of organisation and 
timing suitable to continental conditions of trade and transport. 

Owen Keveny, a native of Sligo, was the leader of Selkirk’s second party of 
servants and settlers to the Red River Colony in 1812. He was engaged by 
Selkirk as a man of “ steadiness, activity, and integrity ’ and was soon known to 
the servants and settlers as a harsh disciplinarian. The party, recruited chiefly 
from Western Ireland and the Hebrides, sailed on board the Rodert Taylor, 
Captain John Davison, from Sligo towards the end of June, 1812, and Keveny 
landed at York Factory on August 25. On September 5, some of the colonists 
left for Red River, and four days later Keveny himself set out from York Factory. 
The party travelled by way of Oxford House and Norway House and arrived 
at the Forks of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers on October 27, 1812. Keveny 
appears to have spent the winter of 1812-13 partly in the infant settlement and 
partly at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post of Brandon House. On June 2, 
1813, Keveny left the Settlement and travelled by way of the Nelson River 
route to York Factory, where he arrived on June 23. He spent the next few 
weeks superintending the packing and forwarding of stores for the Settlement, 
arranging accounts and making preparations for another party of colonists due 
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to arrive in Hudson Bay that summer. His services gave Governor Miles 
Macdonell satisfaction, but owing to his harsh discipline he was “ extremely 
unpopular among the people > who were, no doubt, glad when he returned to 
Europe on board the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship Prince of Wales, Captain 
John Turner, in the autumn of 1813. Ata Committee Meeting of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company held on April 26, 1815, it was resolved that he should be re- 
engaged as “an Accountant to the Southern Factory ” at the rate of £100 a year. 
He was also appointed one of the councillors of the Governor of Moose Factory. 
On June 3, 1815, he embarked on the Company’s ship Eddystone, Captain John 
Turner, and landed at Moose Factory on August 25 following. Keveny made 
a short visit from Moose Factory to New Brunswick House and another to 
Fastmain in the winter of 1815-16, and in the spring began to prepare for a 
journey planned in the previous autumn after the Company’s chartered ship 
Hadlow had brought to Moose the news of the dispersal of the Red River 
Settlement in the summer of 1815. Keveny had immediately volunteered to 
lead a party of eight or ten men to the Settlement by way of the Albany River to 
help restore order and to inspire the remaining settlers with confidence. His 
offer was accepted by Governor ‘T’homas Vincent, but the party had to await 
the opening of the navigation of the Albany River in the spring of 1816. Lord 
Selkirk wrote to Governor Vincent on December 16, 1815, instructing him to 
arrange for “‘ the Supply of Young Heifers” at Albany and Moose destined for 
the Settlement to be taken to Lake Winnipeg by a party of; reliable men 
under the leadership of one or two “ Officers of Resolution.” ‘These young 
cattle had actually been sent from Albany to Osnaburgh House in 1815, but 
troubles in the Settlement had prevented any boat being sent for them, and so 
they spent the winter of 181 5-16 at Osnaburgh House. ‘T’he success of Colin 
Robertson in re-establishing the Red River Colony was reported to Selkirk “ first 
by the subsequent advices by way of England and next by Mr. Robertson’s 
express.” Selkirk therefore wrote to Vincent on March 30, 1816, “The 
Request which I made... . for an officer (of the character of Mr. Keveny) 
with a party of determined men, to go with the Cattle to Lake Winnipic, is now 
less urgent; I have little doubt that men may now be spared to go from the 
Settlement, to receive the Cattle at Osnaburgh, as originally intended, so that I 
do not consider it as necessary, to occupy for that purpose, a Boat & men.” 
Vincent thought it unnecessary to alter the plans for the expedition, and Keveny 
was instructed to collect the cattle in the course of his journey, but owing to 
their growth since they were first sent to Osnaburgh House and the consequent 
probability that he would be unable to load them into the expedition’s one boat, 
the arrangements had to be modified slightly. Apparently two young cows 
and two young bulls were eventually taken from Albany and Osnaburgh House. 
Keveny left Moose on April 18, 1816, and arrived at Albany five days later. 
He spent the next few weeks making his final preparations, and on May 27 set 
off on his journey accompanied by William Stainger, Thomas Costello, John 
Smith, Cornelius Hoye, John Kennedy, William McQuire, James Morwick 
and John Tierney in the “Faugh au Ballaugh” boat. Joseph Brown and 
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William Donald with their families for the settlement also accompanied Keveny’s 
party in two small canoes. But Keveny was brought back to Albany “ in a very 
high fever” on May 29 ; although still very weak he again started on his journey 
on June 1. On his arrival at Osnaburgh House on July ro, Keveny wrote to 
Governor Vincent outlining the events of his journey up to date and stated that 
he had exchanged four of his men, viz. McQuire, Stainger, Morwick and Smith 
for Thomas Swaney, David Sanderson, James Corrigal and Patrick Cavan. In 
addition, Hugh Linklater and Alexander Collie had also become members of the 
party. ‘Two days later Keveny was about to continue his journey when he 
discovered that Cavan and Corrigal had deserted. A search proving unsuccessful, 
Keveny was obliged to continue his journey without them on the afternoon of 
July 13, but he left instructions that if the men were caught they were to be 
taken to him. Cavan had offended earlier in the journey and had been severely 
punished, so he was to be put in irons. Both men, who had deserted because of 
the harsh treatment received on the journey, returned to the post without any 
trouble, but they were taken to rejoin Keveny’s party and were punished in a 
most brutal manner. So far as can be ascertained from various accounts, Keveny 
continued to have trouble on his journey. Cavan again deserted at the first 
opportunity, and whilst the party was encamped at a fall below Portage de I’Ile 
on August 2, Linklater, Sanderson, Donald and Brown escaped and began to 
make their way towards Albany. When the party was encamped at Lac du 
Bonnet another of the men, Cornelius Hoye, went for protection to the Canadians 
who were encamped nearby, and Keveny had more trouble when within a short 
distance of the North West Company’s post of Point au Foutre (Bas de la 
Riviére) on August 14. On this occasion Costello, Kennedy, Swaney and Corrigal 
left him—according to Costello’s deposition on Keveny’s “ positive orders ”— 
and went to Point au Foutre to the Canadians, where they found Hoye had 
already arrived. Keveny was left with only Alexander Collie and John Tierney 
Archibald McLellan, the master at Point au Foutre, received the deserters, and 
when Archibald Norman McLeod arrived at the post shortly afterwards he 
examined them in his capacity as magistrate under the Canada Jurisdiction Act. 
As a result of his examination he issued a warrant for Keveny’s arrest, and Charles 
Reinhard was sworn in to act as constable with Costello, who was Keveny’s own 
constable. ‘These two men, together with a party of half-breeds, arrested 
Keveny at his encampment and carried him to Point au Foutre on August 16. 
Collie and Tierney were left at their encampment under a guard. Collie was 
kept under guard for the next few days and the property of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was taken in charge by Archibald McLellan. ‘The cattle were killed 
and eaten by the North West Company’s followers. On August 21 Collie was 
allowed to depart for Albany, accompanied by Tierney and Corrigal; the 
other deserters refused to leave. On August 17 Keveny was sent under a strong 
guard of half-breeds to Fort William. At Pine Point the party was met by 
Alexander Macdonell who substituted for the half-breeds two Canadians named 
Hubert Faye and Baptiste La Pointe, and an Indian guide called “‘ Joseph, the 
son of the White Partridge”. Near Rat Portage, the re-organised party met 
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two other partners of the North West Company, who ordered them to return 
to Bas de la Riviére. They attempted to carry out this new order but their 
canoe could not keep up with the brigade. The Canadians quarrelled with their 
guide because he wished to kill Keveny and the outcome was that the prisoner 
was abandoned. McLellan, and a party which included Reinhard, was on the 
way from Bas de la Riviére to Lac la Pluie when on September g he met the 
Canadians and the Indian guide. On hearing what had happened McLellan 
went in search of Keveny and found him with a party of Indians at the “‘ Haut 
des Dalles”. He was arrested for a second time and then given in charge of 
Reinhard, Joseph, and a half-breed named Mainville. McLellan is then said 
to have issued secret orders to Reinhard for Keveny’s death. Reinhard embarked, 
and after proceeding about a quarter of a league in the direction of Lac la Pluie, 
Keveny expressed a wish to go ashore for a short time. His desire was granted 
and on his return Mainville shot him through the neck and Reinhard plunged 
a sword into his back. Reinhard afterwards confessed and stood his trial at 
Quebec. He was sentenced to be hanged, but owing to the doubts as to the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Lower Canada in the Indian Country, where the 
death occurred, Reinhard escaped punishment. ‘The other participants in this 
affair also escaped punishment for the same reason. Keveney’s expedition failed 
utterly : his murder convinced Selkirk that “‘ the partners in the interior are in a 
state of desperation, regardless how far they commit themselves or to what means 
they resort to gain their ends”. To Robertson also it appeared that “ these 
wretches seem to have lost their usual prudence even in assassination ”, although 
before the news of Keveny’s death arrived he had been inquiring into reports 
of his conduct and had written, “‘ How can the Company expect energy, enter- 
prise and ambition, from officers whose spirits are broken before they are brought 


to contend with our opponents.” 


Logan, Robert 

Robert Logan was the son of a West India merchant of London. He served 
with the North West Company many years before joining the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In 1806 he was a clerk at Sault Ste. Marie, where he remained 
until 1814. In that year he determined to leave, although promised a share in 
the North West Company in 1816. He met Colin Robertson on his arrival at 
Quebec in the autumn of 1814 and was persuaded to join the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. During the winter he had charge of packing the outfit at Montreal 
for Robertson’s expedition to Athabaska. He accompanied the brigades in the 
spring of 1815 as second in command to John Clarke. He wintered in charge 
of Ile-A-la-Crosse district in 1815-16. In 1816-17 he was in charge of Rock 
Depét. In 1818-19 he was at Lac la Pluie and was then appointed to look after 
Lord Selkirk’s affairs at Red River during the absence of Alexander Macdonell. 
Logan remained at the settlement and was described by Governor Simpson in 
1822 as “ the best Settler about the place without exception, is sober, industrious 
and active, has a spirit of enterprize and improvement about him, with the 
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command of a little money.” He was the first settler to operate a windmill for 
grinding grain at the colony. He becamea Councillor of Assiniboia in 1823, and 
retained that office until 1839. In 1844 he was chairman of the Board of 
Works. He died on May 26, 1866. His will is on file in H.B.C. Arch. A. 36/1. 


Lagimoniére, Fean Baptiste 

Jean Baptiste Lagimoniére was at first employed by the North West Company 
but became a freeman. He was in the Red River district as early as 1801, and 
in 1807 brought his Canadian wife to Pembina. She was the second European 
woman in that district and on January 6, 1808, at Pembina she gave birth 
to her first child, Julie, who became the mother of Louis Riel. In 1810 Alexander 
Henry, Jr. met Lagimoniére with his family at Paint Creek on the Saskatchewan. 
In 1812 he was retained by Miles Macdonell as a buffalo hunter for the colony. 
In 1814 Lagimoniére, his Canadian wife, two boys and four girls were residing 
at Red River. On October 17, 1815, Colin Robertson dispatched him with 
letters to Lord Selkirk in Montreal informing him of the re-establishment of 
the colony. ‘To avoid the North West Company posts along the route he passed 
through United States territory to Fond du Lac. Robertson promised him 
besides provisions on the way, £50 Halifax currency, two outfits of clothes, £1 
Halifax per week until the opening of navigation and in the case of “‘ any unforseen 
accident” £7 Halifax per annum to his wife for ten years. He accomplished 
the arduous journey by March and was sent back by Selkirk on April 1, 1816. 
He was intercepted at Fond du Lac by orders from A. N. McLeod to James 
Grant, and he and his party were beaten, the dispatches taken away and the 
canoe plundered. He was taken as a prisoner to Fort William, but was released 
and returned to Red River. He received a grant of land from Lord Selkirk, 
“From the East Bank of the Red River S. 7° W. Sixteen English Chains or 
thereby thence East to the River La Seine along the course to junction with the 
Red River, from thence along the course of the latter to place of beginning.” 
This land was transferred to the Catholic Mission on September 17, 1863. 
Lagimoniére continued as a messenger for the Hudson’s Bay Company and from 
Fort Garry on January 30, 1827, “Captain Franklin’s express was sent off 
early this morning for Rainy Lake, by Lejemonier and his Son, who were hired 
for the purpose.” In the Red River Census Book for 1843 his age was given as 
63 years. 


Lane, William Fletcher 


William Fletcher Lane was born about 1794. He was a native of Ireland 
and entered the service of the North West Company as constable in 1820. In 
1821-22 he was a clerk in the English River district and in 1823-24 at Fort 
Coulonge on the Ottawa River. He was dismissed in 1824 and until 1828 
proved troublesome in opposition to the Hudson’s Bay Company along the 
Ottawa River. In 1829 he re-joined as clerk in the Lake of Two Mountains 
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district. In 1832 Simpson considered it impolitic to discharge Lane, “‘ lest he 
might give us trouble in opposition, he has therefore been removed to New 
Caledonia this season where he cannot be otherwise than Sober.” He remained 
in New Caledonia as a clerk until 1844, when he went to the Mackenzie River 
district. From 1846-53 he remained in that district and was from 1855-63 in 
the Albany River district. He retired in 1863, still with the rank of clerk, and 
was granted a pension of £50 per annum. He married a daughter of Simon 


McGillivray, Jr. 


Lemoine, fFean Baptiste 


Jean Baptiste Lemoine was an experienced fur trader, probably in the Fond 
du Lac region, before he joined the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1817. He was 
then placed in charge of an expedition from Montreal to Norway House at a 
salary of £350 Halifax. The brigade consisted of 1 large canoe and 12 north 
canoes with 3 clerks, 61 winterers, and 15 summer men. The initial expense 
amounted to £3,327 Halifax. The expedition set out from Lachine in May, 
1817, but was delayed at Sault Ste. Marie by Colonel Fletcher, the commissioner 
of the special enquiry. At Point Meuron the brigade was joined with that 
of Jacques Chastellain who had reached Fort William in 1816 with a cargo of 
tobacco. The combined expedition reached Norway House only on September 
13 ina state of starvation. Lemoine was sent back to Lac la Pluie, but contrary 
to orders wintered at Point Meuron, where Colin Robertson found him in June, 
1818. He was relieved of this post in that year and returned to Montreal. 


Leslie, Hugh 

Hugh Leslie, a native of Inverness, Scotland, was born about 1793 and was 
engaged for the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company by Lord Selkirk in 1813. 
He was employed as an accountant at Churchill Factory during the seasons 
1813-14 and 1814-15 and was considered a ‘“ very assiduous, attentive & Steady 
young Man”. He wasstationed at Indian Lake as second trader and accountant 
in 1815-16; in the following season he was in charge of the post on Reindeer 
Lake which was plundered by Benjamin Frobisher of the North West Company 
in the spring of 1817. Leslie was master at Merry’s House during the season 
1817-18, and in the autumn of 1818 he successfully re-established his old post 
on Reindeer Lake, where he had charge until the end of the season 1820-21. 
In the autumn of 1820 Leslie quarrelled with his opponents at Reindeer Lake 
and was wounded in a duel with James Heron, the North West Company’s 
clerk, brother of Francis Heron of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1821 
Leslie was transferred to Churchill, where he had charge until Chief Factor 
Colin Robertson took over in 1824. Leslie served as a clerk at Churchill during 
1824-25, and in the autumn of 1825 he left York Factory for Europe on the 
Company’s ship Prince of Wales and retired from the Company’s service. He 
was living in Inverness in 1827. 
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McFarlane, ‘fohn Stewart 


John Stewart McFarlane of Glasgow was born about 1797 and entered the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company as a writer in 1810. He sailed from 
Stornoway to York Factory on board the Company’s ship King George in the 
summer of that year and spent the winter of 1810-11 at Acton House, the 
opposition post to Rocky Mountain House of the North West Company. McFar- 
lane spent the season 1811-12 in the Saskatchewan district, and during the 
winter of 1812-13 he was stationed at Paint Creek, near the North West Company’s 
Fort Vermilion on the Saskatchewan River. During the spring of 1813 he spent 
a few weeks at the newly-built Edmonton House, and from the summer of that 
year until the summer of 1816 he was master and trader of the post at Paint 
Creek. In the winter of 1814-15, Peter Skene Ogden, who was in charge of the 
North West Company’s post at Green Lake, twice attacked parties of Hudson’s 
Bay Company men on their way between Ile-a-la-Crosse and Paint Creek, and 
in addition threatened worse to any more who should go that way. In March, 
1815, another party was sent from Edmonton House via Paint Creek to He-a-la- 
Crosse, and McFarlane, who had volunteered to accompany them on account 
of Ogden’s threats, went with them as far as Green Lake. McFarlane had been 
instructed by James Bird, the chief of the Saskatchewan district, to try to take 
Ogden prisoner if he should attempt to molest the party, but McFarlane took 
the opportunity to seize Ogden at the gates of his own fort when all his men 
except one were away. McFarlane brought his prisoner to Paint Creek, but as 
it was found that he had exceeded his instructions and that a rescue was threatened 
by the people at Fort Augustus, with whom Bird wished to continue his friendly 
relations, Ogden was released on the way up from Paint Creek to Edmonton. 
In 1816 McFarlane requested to be transferred to the Athabaska district, and 
during the season 1816-17 he was stationed at Fort Wedderburn, where he 
took an active part in the opposition to the North West Company. He was 
arrested and confined in Fort Chipewyan from October 8-10, 1816. During 
the seasons 1817-18 and 1818-19 he served in the English River district. After 
failing to establish Lac la Ronge in the summer of 1819 he spent the outfits 
1819-20 and 1820-21 in charge of Green Lake post. Franklin, in his Narrative 
of a Fourney to the Shores of the Polar Sea recorded being received by McFarlane 
at Green Lake post on February 16, 1820. It was suspected during 1820-21 
that McFarlane was not loyal and that he had entered into an agreement with 
the North West Company. Asa result Governor Williams arranged for McFar- 
lane to be sent to England in the summer of 1821, but the coalition of the two 
Companies upset this plan. He apparently spent another season in the English 
River district and in the autumn of 1822 returned to Europe on board the 
Company’s ship Prince of Wales. McFarlane was reported by Governor 
George Simpson in 1822 as being a “ trifling creature full of Buffoonery in- 
correct as a Clerk and possessing no talent as a Trader....” He retired to 
Glasgow, where his wife Margaret, a daughter of Benjamin Bruce, and his five 
children joined him in 1824. 
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Macdonell, Miles 


Miles Macdonell was born at Inverness, Scotland, in 1767. In 1779 he was 
at Carleton Island, on the Upper St. Lawrence River, with his father, John 
Macdonell, a loyalist refugee from Tryon County, State of New York, who was 
a captain in the King’s Royal Regiment of New York. Miles Macdonell 
received his commission as an ensign in the same unit in 1782, and served until 
its reduction in 1784. He returned to Scotland and in 1788 married Isabella 
Macdonald of Morar, with whom he returned to Canada and settled near Corn- 
wall. In 1794 he was appointed lieutenant in the 2nd Battalion of the Royal 
Canadian Volunteers, and in 1796 he was commissioned as captain. From 
1800 until the reduction of his battalion in, 1802 he was stationed at Fort George 
(Niagara). He lived on his land grant but was more interested in plans to form 
a regiment of Highland Fencibles in Glengarry. In correspondence with 
Lord Selkirk in 1809 and early in 1810 he was urged to go to London to discuss 
an appointment. Asa result he became Lord Selkirk’s agent and superintendent 
of the Red River Colony, and the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company appointed him the first Governor of Assiniboia. He sailed from 
Stornoway on July 26, 1811, wintered at Nelson Encampment near York 
Factory, and arrived at Red River in August, 1812, with the forerunners of 
Selkirk’s settlers. His inability to co-operate with the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
officers caused considerable trouble at this time. In the “ Pemmican War” 
with the North West Company he was taken prisoner in June, 1815, and sent 
to Montreal. He set out once more for the Colony in the spring of 1816 and 
during the winter led an expedition overland from Lac la Pluie, capturing 
Fort Douglas from the North West Company on January 10,1817. He returned 
to Montreal in 1818 and spent his later years in Upper Canada. In 1820 he 
sent in an account to Selkirk for £4,475. Selkirk was willing to give him two 
or three hundred pounds, but was convinced he had no claims, and Gale in- 
vestigated the matter. He decided that “it looks almost like an experiment 
made to ascertain how much money he could extort over and above what was 
reasonably due to him, and he appears to desire that the pretensions he has 
advanced should not stand the test of investigation and be made public.” Mac- 
donell withdrew his claim and admitted that ‘‘ As to get anything by it, the 
balance may be decidedly against me, having drawn a great deal of money from 
the agent.” He died at the home of his brother, John Macdonell, at Point 
Fortune on the Ottawa River on June 28, 1828. See Morton, 4 History of the 
Canadian West, p. 538 ff; Martin, Lord Se/kirk’s Work in Canada, passim. 


McIntosh, Donald 


Donald McIntosh was in the employ of the North West Company as early 
as 1806, when he wasa clerk at Michipicoten. He was in charge there in 1816 
when he was arrested by Lord Selkirk for assaulting and robbing an Indian of 
Selkirk’s dispatches to Governor Thomas Vincent. He was appointed a Chief 
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Trader in 1821 and stationed in the Lake Superior district, where he remained 
until the close of his service. From 1821-25 he was at Michipicoten. For the 
outfits 1826 and 1827 he was in charge at Pic, and for those of 1828 and 1829 he 
was at Lake Nipigon. In 1830 he took charge of Fort William, where he re- 
mained until 1838. In 1832 Simpson reported that he was “‘ very much offended, 
that he has not been promoted and complains loudly of the neglect he has 
experienced in that respect altho’ his only claim to advancement is his antiquity.” 
In 1838 he was granted furlough for two outfits before his retirement on June 1, 
1840. He settled at St. Polycarpe, Montreal, where he died on November 15, 
1845. 


McKenzie, Donald 


Donald McKenzie was born in Scotland in 1783. He was the brother of 
Henry, James, Kenneth and Roderick McKenzie, all prominent partners in the 
North West Company. He came to Canada in 1800 and cntered the service 
of the North West Company, and by 1806 he was a clerk at Fond du Lac. In 
1809 he and Colin Robertson planned to be associates in an expedition to 
Athabaska for the Hudson’s Bay Company in conjunction with a proposed 
agency at Montreal consisting of Henry McKenzie, George Moffatt, and possibly 
Alexander Henry. With the failure of this scheme in 1810 he joined J. J. Astor 
and made the overland journey to Astoria in 1811. He remained there until 
1813 when he took a prominent part in the negotiations through which Astoria 
was purchased by the North West Company. He left Fort George in April, 
1814, on the return overland journey and arrived at Fort William in July. He 
met Robertson at Montreal on September 30, 1814, and was offered the com- 
mand of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s expedition from Montreal to Athabaska. 
He refused the leadership after long negotiations and became a partner of the 
North West Company, returned to the Columbia, and reached Fort George 
in October, 1816. For his success in the Snake River fur trade he was appointed 
a Chief Factor in 1821. He returned to York Factory and attended the Council 
meeting on July 8, 1822, when he was placed in command of the Bow River 
Expedition. He set out for the South Branch of the Saskatchewan on July 22, 
1822. From 1823-33 he was appointed to the charge of the Red River district 
and from 1825-33 he was Governor of Assiniboia. For the trading season 
1833-34 he was appointed to Fort William, and in 1834-35 he was on furlough 
preparatory to retirement in 1835. Hesettled in Mayville, Chautauqua County, 
New York, where he died on January 20, 1851. See W. T. Atkin, “ Snake 
River Fur Trade, 1816-24.” Oregon Historical Quarterly, xxxv, 295-312. 


McLoughlin, Fohn 

John McLoughlin, known as “the father of Oregon”, was born at Riviére 
du Loup in the province of Quebec on October 19, 1784, the son of John 
McLoughlin, an Irishman, and Angélique, eldest daughter of Malcolm Fraser 
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of Murray Bay. He studied medicine at Edinburgh University and became a 
qualified physician. He then returned to Canada and through the influence of 
his uncle, Alexander Fraser, a partner of the North West Company, entered 
the service of the Company in 1803-04 as apprentice to Dr. Henry Munro at 
Kaministiquia. During the following years he wintered at various posts from 
Lac la Pluie to Nipigon. From his small salary he helped his brother David to 
complete his medical education at Edinburgh. In 1808 he was granted £200 a 
year, and in 1814 he was made a partner of the North West Company in charge 
of the Lac la Pluie department. In 1820 he was in charge at Fort William when 
J. G. McTavish was appointed by William McGillivray to take his place. As 
a result he opposed the agents, McTavish, McGillivrays and Company, and was 
sent to Montreal along with Angus Bethune as representatives of the wintering 
partners to negotiate a new agreement. They were unsuccessful, went to London 
to endeavour to form a union with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and took part 
in the negotiations which led to the coalition of the two companies in 1821. 
McLoughlin became a Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821, 
but on account of illness was not appointed to any district until the following 
year, when he was given his former post at Lac la Pluie. He remained there 
until 1824, when he was appointed to the Columbia district. Leaving York 
Factory on July 27, 1824, he was overtaken in Riviére La Biche on September 26 
by Governor Simpson, whom he accompanied during the remainder of his jour- 
ney to the mouth of the Columbia River. After passing the winter of 1824-25 
at Fort George, he proceeded with Governor Simpson to Belle Vue Point near 
the junction of the Columbia and Willamette Rivers, the situation of the new 
headquarters of the district, and was present at the ceremony on March 19, 1825, 
when Simpson named the new establishment “ Port Vancouver ” in honour of 
the navigator. On the departure of Simpson and Chief Factor Alexander 
Kennedy, McLoughlin assumed control of the Columbia district, a position 
which he continued to hold until 1846. In 1834 a gratuity of £500 was voted 
to him by the Council of the Northern Department in recognition of “ the 
prosperous and highly promising state of the Columbia Dept.” and of the valu- 
able services which he had rendered the Company at Fort Vancouver during 
the previous ten years. He went to England on furlough in 1838 and 1839. In 
1846 he was granted three years’ leave of absence preparatory to his official 
retirement on June 1, 1849. He took up his residence at Oregon City, where 
he died on September 3, 1857. He married Marguerite Waden McKay and 
they had two daughters and two sons, both of whom were in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. McLoughlin’s attitude towards American settlers, 
towards missionary priests, agricultural development, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and George Simpson, its Governor, has caused interminable controversy. ‘The 
numerous relevant documents in the Company’s Archives are still being 
worked over, so that the expression here of an opinion on these points would 
be premature. See F. V. Holman, Dr. Fohn McLoughlin (Cleveland, 1907); 
R. G. Montgomery, The White Headed Eagle (New York, 1934); Douglas 
MacKay, The Honourable Company (New York, 1936), pp. 187, 1993 
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John McLoughlin, The Indians from Fort William to Lake of the Woods, 
Masson Collection, McGill University Library; Jane L. Chapin, “ Letters 
of John McLoughlin,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, December, 1935, and Dec- 
ember, 1936. 


Matthey, Frederick 


Captain Frederick Matthey was engaged by Lord Selkirk in 1816 to lead a 
party of soldier settlers from the disbanded Meuron and Watteville regiments to 
the Red River Colony. He was at Fort William on August 12 and 13, when the 
North West Company post was occupied by Lord Selkirk. He accompanied 
Selkirk to the Red River, but was obliged to leave the settlement by Col. Colt- 
man, the commissioner. He reached Montreal by way of the Mississippi 
River, New Orleans and New York, and returned to Red River in 1818, en- 
trusted with the management of all that related to the defence and protection of 
the colony. In 1819 he commanded the armed party of Meurons which 
intercepted the North West Company canoes at Grand Rapids on the Saskatche- 
wan River. He was later sent to Switzerland to enlist settlers for Red River. He 
returned to the colony and became an element of discontent among the settlers 
and hostile to the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He left for England 
on the Prince of Wales with his wife and three children in the autumn of 1824. 
See Morton, 4 History of the Canadian West, pp. 581, 657, 659. 


Moffatt, George 


George Moffatt was born at “ Sidehead ”’, co. Durham, England, on August 
13, 1787, and came to Canada in 1801 under the guidance and protection of 
John Ogilvy. He entered the service of Ogilvy’s firm as a clerk and continued 
in the employ of McTavish, McGillivray & Co. after the union of the North 
West Company and the X Y Company in 1804, making numerous trips to Fort 
William. He was prepared in 1809 to enter into Colin Robertson’s schemes of 
an agency at Montreal and expeditions for the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
Athabaska, but with the failure of the plans he continued in trade at Montreal. 
In 1811 he formed a partnership with Alexander Howie, a nephew of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. Shortly afterwards he again entered the firm of Parker, 
Gerrard & Ogilvy, which had been the supply house of the X Y Company, and 
had an interest in the North West Company after the union. He became an 
outstanding partner of this firm, which came to be known as Gerrard, Gillespie, 
Moffatt & Co., and then as Gillespie, Moffatt & Co. He was elected a member 
of the Beaver Club in 1814. He assisted Robertson in planning and executing 
the expeditions to Athabaska in 1815 and 1818. In September, 1819, he put 
John McLoughlin, one of the discontented partners of the North West Company 
in touch with Samuel Gale and through Gale with Andrew Colvile of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He followed the development of this negotiation of the 
dissatisfied partners until the coalition of the Hudson’s Bay Company and North 
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West Company in 1821. In 1830 he was called to the Legislative Council of 
Lower Canada; in 1839 to the Executive Council. On the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1841, he was elected to represent Montreal in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Canada, and he held his seat until 1847, when he withdrew 
from politics. He had one son, born in the Indian Country in 1809. He married 
Sophia, daughter of David McCrae of St. John’s in 1816, and they had three 
sons, George, John Ogilvy and Kenneth McKenzie. Cf. Simpson’s estimate of 
Moffatt, Selkirk Corres., Simpson to Colvile, London, September 13, 1833, 
“ T am decidedly of opinion that it would be politic to admit Gillespie into the 
Direction. My reasons for saying so are, that I discovered by Moffat’s obser- 
vations while passing through Montreal, that he will in 1837 begin to stir the 
House of Assembly about the monopoly and exclusive privileges of the Company, 
and that I accidently learnt from Lady Smith the other day that Gillespie has 
been a candidate for a seat in the Direction and is disappointed that he was not 
admitted. Moffat you may recollect was one of the late Earl’s and of this Com- 
pany’s strongest partizans, during the contest, and was disappointed when the 
agency fell into McGillivray’s hands after the coalition. He is without exception 
the most influential man in Canada at this hour, and the most active useful and 
noisy man in the House of Assembly. Gillespie is his partner, they are exceed- 
ingly ambitious to have something to do in the affairs of the fur trade, if dis- 
appointed they will have the inclination to be and the power of being, trouble- 
some, but if Gillespie were admitted into the Direction, I think Moffat though 
a very independent fellow, would afford the Company every support in his 
power, both in and out of the House.” See Wallace, Doc. Rel. to the N.W.Co., 
p- 487; Adam Short, “The Honourable George Moffatt, Merchant, Statesman 
and Banker,” Fournal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, XXXil, pp. 177-190. 


Murphy, fohn 


John Murphy, an Irishman born about 1797, entered the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in Montreal in 1816 asa clerk. As he had no knowledge 
of the fur trade and but little of the French language he was, on Lord Selkirk’s 
suggestion, appointed to the Southern Department of Rupert’s Land. Murphy 
travelled via Moose Factory to New Brunswick House, where he arrived on 
October 6, 1816. ‘The first instructions he received were to arrest and take as 
prisoners to York, Upper Canada, the two clerks in the service of the North 
West Company who had assaulted and robbed an Indian of dispatches sent by 
Lord Selkirk to Governor Thomas Vincent. Donald McIntosh and John 
Robertson had committed this robbery at or near Michipicoten in the autumn 
of 1815 and, when the news reached Lord Selkirk in 1816, he and Charles 
Oakes Ermatinger, as Justices of the Peace for the Western District of Upper 
Canada where the offence was committed, issued a warrant for the arrest of the 
culprits. Murphy, accompanied by four men, set out from New Brunswick House 
for Martaggummy Lake and Michipicoten on October 23, 1816. He arrested 
John Robertson and arrived at Michipicoten with him on October 31; they 
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proceeded on the following day to Sault Ste. Marie and apparently continued 
their journey from thence to York, Upper Canada. Lord Selkirk’s men had 
themselves arrested Donald McIntosh before Murphy arrived at Michipicoten. 
He was at Michipicoten on March 12, 1817, and three days later left for Fort 
William bearing dispatches for Lord Selkirk. On May 26 Murphy was back at 
Michipicoten and on the following day he left for Canada in charge of a servant 
of the North West Company who had been arrested for being concerned in the 
murder of Owen Keveny. Murphy arrived at New Brunswick House on 
August 20, and during 1817-18 he was engaged in transporting provisions from 
Michipicoten, carrying the packet to Sault Ste. Marie, and obtaining provisions 
at that place for New Brunswick House. During the summer and autumn of 
- 1818 he was stationed at New Brunswick House. In view of the fact that his 
contract with the Company would expire in the forthcoming March, he obtained 
permission from Governor Vincent to proceed to Montreal in order to interview 
the Company’s agents, Messrs. Maitland, Garden & Auldjo, with the object 
of obtaining a position in another district where promotion would be more rapid. 
Murphy left New Brunswick House on January 23, 1819, for Montreal. His 
mission was unsuccessful and on May 18 he was at Michipicoten en route to 
Red River with dispatches for the Northern Department. After the capture 
of the North West Company’s partners at Grand Rapids, he had charge of the 
prisoners, J. G. McTavish and Angus Shaw, at least as far as Rock Depét. 
Murphy arrived back at New Brunswick House on November 26, 1819. Four 
days later he took charge of New Brunswick House district and retained this 
position until the end of the trading season 1820-21. He successfully applied for 
leave of absence in the summer of 1822 and sailed for England from Moose 
Factory on the Company’s ship Eddystone. Governor Vincent, who regarded 
Murphy without exception as the “ most intelligent Clerk in the Southern 
Department”’, recommended him for promotion, but he did not renew his en- 
gagement with the Company. He subsequently set up business in London and 
later became a priest in the Roman Catholic Church. He died in Cork, Ireland, 
at the age of 87. 


Nolin, Louis 

Louis Nolin was probably a son of Jean Baptiste Nolin of Sault Ste. Marie. 
In 1815 he was a clerk in Colin Robertson’s expedition from Montreal to Atha- 
baska. He accompanied Colin Robertson to Selkirk’s Colony to re-establish the 
settlers in Red River in 1815-16, and acted as interpreter there. When discussing 
with Semple the problem of whether Cameron meant mischief to the colony or 
not, Robertson referred to Nolin’s talents and weaknesses by saying “‘ I am as 
anxious as you are about that Mr. Semple. I have not a single Canadian here 
who has any talent for secret service, except Nolin, and him I am afraid to trust, 
but I shall fall on some method of ascertaining Cameron’s views.” Nolin was 
at the Red River Colony when the Massacre of Seven Oaks occurred on June 19, 
1816, about which he made a deposition before Lord Selkirk at Fort William 
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on August 21, 1816. In 1817 he went to Montreal and was baptized with 
considerable ceremony. In 1818 he was tried and acquitted with Colin Robertson 
for “ riotously destroying certain premises composing a fort of the North West 
Company”. He returned with John Bourke to the Red River Colony where 
he became involved with the Hudson’s Bay Company because of his activities as 
a private trader. He struck Lady Selkirk as ‘‘ intelligent and expresses himself 
infinitely better than the common inhabitant here”. 


Ogden, Peter Skene 


Peter Skene Ogden was born in Quebec in 1794, the son of the Hon. Isaac 
Ogden, a judge of the Admiralty Court. He entered the service of the North 
West Company asa clerk, and from 1811 until 1818 was stationed in the Ie-a-la- 
Crosse department, where he was a bitter opponent of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In 1818 he went on an expedition across the Rocky Mountains, and on 
his return in 1819 he was referred to by Governor Williams as “‘ that murderer 
Peter Skene Ogden”. He was made a partner of the North West Company in 
1820, but because of his conduct towards the Hudson’s Bay Company he was 
omitted from the arrangements in 1821. He went to London in 1822 for a 
reconsideration of his case and in March, 1823, joined the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company asa chief clerk. He returned to York Factory by way of Canada 
and on July 18, 1823, set out for the Columbia district with two light canoes. 
He was made a Chief Trader in 1824 and conducted expeditions to the Snake 
River Country from 1824-30. Five of his Journals to that country for the 
years 1824-29 are in the H.B.C. Archives, B. 202/a/2, 4, 6, 7 and 8. Ogden’s 
Journal and Papers for 1829-30 were lost when returning from the expedition 
which penetrated, “‘ from the interior as far south as the headwaters of the river 
running into the Bay of St. Francisco.” From 1830-34 he was in charge of the 
important expedition up the North Pacific Coast to establish a post at Nass 
(Fort Simpson). In 1834 he was made a Chief Factor and in 1835 he was 
appointed to the New Caledonia district, where he remained until 1844. After 
a furlough in 1844 he returned to the Columbia district and became a member 
of the board of management of that district from 1846. He was granted furlough 
and leave of absence for the outfits of 1851 and 1852 and then returned as a 
member of the board of management of the Oregon department. He died at 
Oregon City on September 27, 1854. For further details of his life see T. C. 
Elliott, “‘ Peter Skene Ogden,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 1910; W.N. 
Sage, ‘‘ Peter Skene Ogden’s Notes on Western Caledonia,” British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, January, 1937, PP- 45-56. 


Pritchard, Fohn 


John Pritchard was born in Shropshire, England, in 1777. In 1801 he was 
engaged as a clerk by the X Y Company and was stationed at Red River in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Winnipeg. After the union of the old and new North 
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West Companies, he was sent to the Nipigon country from 1805 to 1809. He 
returned to Red River in 1809 and was stationed with Pierre Falcon in the 
Souris River district at Pine Fort. From 1812-14 he was at Riviére Qu’Appelle 
in opposition to the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1814 he desired to retire from 
the fur trade and become a settler at Red River, but he was prevented by the 
North West Company and proceeded to Montreal, where he communicated 
important information concerning the plans for the destruction of Selkirk’s 
Colony to Colin Robertson. In the hope of preventing the ruin of the settlement 
he made a journey in the winter of 1814-15 by way of Moose and York Factories 
to warn Governor Miles Macdonell of the Colony. He was appointed a 
councillor of Assiniboia by Governor Semple and was at the massacre of Seven 
~ Oaks in 1816, when he was made a prisoner. He returned to Montreal and was 
a witness at Robertson’s trial. In 181g he went to London, where it was upon 
his petition that the evidence of the troubles at Red River was placed before 
Parliament in the Blue Book of I819. On May 25, 1820, an agreement was 
entered into between the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and John Pritchard and others for the formation of the Buffalo Wool 
Company. On August 15, 1820, he landed at York Factory from the Eddystone 
on his way to the settlement. ‘The Buffalo Wool Company proved a complete 
failure but Pritchard remained at Red River and in 1835 he was “‘ just as usual ; 
full of wise plans and schemes for the good of the Settlement.” He received 
an annuity of £20 from the Hudson’s Bay Company for his services to the cause 
of religion and education. ‘Three daughters and five sons of John and his wife 
Catherine were baptised at Red River. Pritchard died in 1856 and was buried 
in St. John’s Churchyard, Winnipeg. See E. H. Oliver, The Canadian North- 
West (Ottawa, 1914), I, 55; John Pritchard, Glimpses of the past in the Red 
River Settlement, from letters of Mr. Fohn Pritchard, 1805-1836 (Middle 
Church: Rupert’s Land Indian Industrial School Press, 1892); Narratives 
of Fohn Pritchard, Pierre Chrysologue Pambrun, and Frederick Damien Heurter, 
respecting the Aggressions of the North-West Company against the Earl of Selkirk’ s 
Settlement upon Red River (London, 1819). 


Robertson, Fames 


James Robertson, an Orkneyman, entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1805. For the outfits of 1821 and 1822 he was a clerk at Norway 
House. In 1823 he was appointed to Island Lake district where he was described 
in 1826 as a “steady good ceconomical trader at the height of his ambition”. 
In 1830 he retired from the Company and went to Canada. 


Robertson, Fohn 

John Robertson was a native of Evie, Orkneys. He was engaged by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as a labourer in 1805. By 1811, he was assistant trader 
at York Factory. He remained in the York Factory district until 1821, when he 
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was a clerk in the Nelson River district. In 1823 he was at Norway House 
and in 1824 at Fort Alexander. For the outfit of 1825 he was placed in charge 
of Berens River in the Winnipeg district, where he remained until he died 
in 1828. 


Rowand, John (Senior) 


John Rowand was born in Montreal about 1787 and was the son of an assistant 
surgeon in the Montreal General Hospital. He entered the service of the 
North West Company about 1800 and served as a clerk at Fort des Prairies in 
1804 and 1805 ; in the Lower Red River district in 1806; at Fort Augustus in 
1808; and during the winter of 1810-11 he was at Upper Terre Blanche, 
situated on the Saskatchewan River west of Edmonton. In May, 1812, he was 
stationed on the Pembina River, a branch of the Athabaska; in the winter of 
1814-15 at Fort Augustus; in 1816 at Bas de la Riviére, and during 1820-21 
at Rocky Mountain House. Shortly before the coalition of the two companies 
+n 1821 Rowand was made a partner of the North West Company. In 1821 he 
was appointed a Chief Trader, in 1 826 a Chief Factor; in 1839 he was made a 
councillor of Rupert’s Land. During the season 1821-22 Rowand had charge 
of Rocky Mountain House in the Saskatchewan district, and during the following 
season he was attached to the Bow River Expedition as second, under Chief 
Factor Donald McKenzie. Rowand took up his headquarters at Edmonton 
House during the season 1823-24 as head of the Saskatchewan district, and he 
retained that position until the end of the outfit 1840-41. In 1841 while Sir 
George Simpson was making his journey round the world, Rowand accompanied 
him from Red River as far as Honolulu. (See Sir George Simpson, Narrative 
of a Fourney Round the W orld during the Years 1841 and 1842 (London, 1847). 
Rowand sailed from Honolulu to Columbia River on board the Company’s 
barque Vancouver en route for Edmonton House in March, 1842. He was 
again stationed at Edmonton House as head of the district during the season 
1842-43 and remained in charge until the end of the outfit 1846-47, when he 
availed himself of his rotation of furlough. He resumed his charge during the 
season 1848-49 and remained until 1854, when he was the only officer left who 
had been appointed to a commission under the Deed Poll of 1821. In May, 
1854, he accompanied the outward brigade as far as Fort Pitt where his son, 
Chief Trader John Rowand, Jr., was in charge, and on May 30, whilst speaking 
to one of the Company’s servants, he suddenly died. Rowand had expressed a 
wish to be buried in Montreal, and his remains made a long journey to fulfil 
this desire. ‘They were disinterred in the winter of 1855-56 and brought out 
to Norway House. In the following summer they were taken to Red River in 
Sir George Simpson’s canoe, but owing to the superstitious feelings of the crew, 
who had discovered what they were carrying, it was thought safer to repack the 
remains and send them to York Factory for transmission to England on board 
the Company’s ship. From London they were forwarded to Liverpool and from 
there they were shipped to Montreal by steamer and at last reached their resting 
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place in Montreal cemetery at the end of 1856 or the beginning of 1857. Sir 
George Simpson had a very high opinion of Rowand and in 1832 recorded him 
as being “ of a fiery disposition and bold as a Lion” and having “ the peculiar 
talent of attracting the fiercest Indians to him while he rules them with a Rod 
of Iron and so daring that he beards their chiefs in the open Camp while sur- 
rounded by their warriors”. Rowand married an Indian girl who saved his 
life after a hunting accident during his early days in the west. By her he had 
several children, including Chief Trader John Rowand, Jr., Dr. Alexander 
Rowand of Quebec, and Anne, who was the second wife of Chief Factor John 
Edward Harriott. See Ross Mitchell, “ John Rowand Chief Factor,” The 


Beaver, June, 1935, pp- 37-40. 


Semple, Robert 


Robert Semple was born on February 26, 1777, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
He was the son of Robert Semple, Sr., and Anne, daughter of John Greenlaw, 
a merchant of Boston, Mass. Robert Semple, Sr., came originally from a Ren- 
frewshire family but left Scotland in 1774 to visit relations in Massachusetts, and 
whilst there he married. Sometime after the birth of their son, Robert, the Semples 
were ejected from Boston on account of their loyalist sympathies and returned to 
England, where Robert Semple, Sr., started business in London. Robert 
Semple, Jr., in the course of business, travelled extensively in Europe, Africa 
and South America. The following accounts of his travels were published : 
Walks and Sketches at the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1803); Odservations 
on a Fourney through Spain and Italy (London, 1807); A Second ‘fourney in 
Spain (London, 1810) ; Sketch of the Present State of Caracas (London, 1812) ; 
Observations Made on a Tour from Hamburg through Berlin to Gothenburg 
(London, 1814); and a novel entitled Charles Ellis, or the Friends (London, 
1814). The first reference to him in the Archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
is a record of a resolution at the meeting of the Committee held on April 5, 1815, 
to appoint him ‘‘ Governor of the Company’s Territories in Hudson’s Bay”. 
This appointment was confirmed on April 12, and his commission as Governor- 
in-Chief was handed to him on May 27. His salary was fixed at £1,500 per 
annum. He sailed for York Factory on the Company’s ship Prince of Wales, 
landing there on August 27. On September 23 he left for the interior and, 
travelling by way of Oxford and Jack River Houses, arrived at Fort Douglas, 
Red River Settlement, on November 3. Subsequently Semple left on a tour 
of inspection of the neighbouring posts, and Colin Robertson continued in 
charge of the settlement during his absence. The relations existing between 
Semple and Robertson, and the events leading up to June 19, 1816,—when 
Semple and nineteen other men of the Hudson’s Bay Company were slain at 
Seven Oaks by Cuthbert Grant and his party of half-breeds at the instigation 
of the North West Company—are dealt with in the introduction to this volume. 
Cf. Martin, Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, pp. 96, 107-9; Morton, 4 History 
of the Canadian West, pp. 573-8. 
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Smith, William 


William Smith was engaged by the Hudson’s Bay Company on December 1, 
1813, as a clerk at a salary of £150. On December 10, 1817, he was appointed 
assistant secretary upon the retirement of Alexander Lean. He was made 
secretary on June 17, 1818. In addition to his salary of £300 per annum, he 
occupied the Company’s premises at 3, Fenchurch Street and was given an 
allowance of £50 “for Refreshments on Board Days and other Expences in- 
cidental to his Reception of the Company’s Officers from the Bay”. In 1823 
his salary was increased to £500 and “ in lieu of House, Coals, Candles &c. that 
he be allowed One Hundred & Fifty Pounds p. annum to commence from 
1st June 1825.” During his term of office the position of secretary became one 
of increasing importance in the organisation of the Company. Besides the 
growing business of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Smith managed the business 
affairs of many of the servants of the Company. He died on January 13, 1843, 
leaving his wife Jane, four daughters and two sons. His elder son, William 
Gregory, was appointed assistant secretary to the Company on February 15, 
1843. William Smith, the secretary, must be distinguished from William Smith, 
the member of the Committee from 1819-35, who was born about 17 56, entered 
Parliament in 1784, was a member for forty-six years and died on May 31, 1835. 


Snodie, Adam 


Adam Snodie was born about 1783 and came from Orphir in the Orkneys. 
He entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1801 and was employed 
as a steward at Churchill Factory from the season 1802-03 until the autumn of 
1807, when he apparently returned to Scotland for a year. From the autumn 
of 1808 until the end of the season 1810-11 Snodie was master at Nelson 
House on the Churchill River, and during his last season at that post his opponent 
was William Connolly. During the outfits 1811-12 and 1812-13 Snodie was 
in charge of Split Lake post in the Nelson River district, and in the two following 
seasons he was master at Trout Lake in the Severn district. In 1815-16 he took 
charge of Churchill, and remained there until the summer of 1819, when he 
was made district master at York Factory. He held this position until the 
coalition in 1821, and during the season of 1821-22 served as a clerk and trader 
at York Factory. Governor George Simpson at that time described him as an 
excellent Trader and tolerable Clerk, but deficient in Education”. He 
resigned in 1822 and in the autumn of that year returned to Europe on the 
Company’s ship Priace of Wales. He retired to Stromness and was granted 
an annuity of £100 per annum for seven years. He was still living in Stromness 
Mies 2. 


Stewart, Andrew 


Andrew Stewart, son of Robert Stewart of Glasgow, was born about 1789. 
He entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1811 as a writer at 
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Moose Factory. By 1814 he was master at Moose at a salary of £50. In 1815 
he established a trading post at Mesaugamee Lake, where he wintered, and in 
1816 he was in charge of the Kenogamissi district. From 1817 to 1821 he was 
district master at Michipicoten. He became a Chief Trader in 1821 and died 
suddenly at Osnaburgh House on May 24, 1822, depriving the service of 
‘an assiduous interested officer’. 


Swain, fames (Funior) 


James Swain, Jr., a native of Hudson Bay, served as assistant trader and steward 
at Severn House during the season 1814-15, when his age was given as seventeen 
years and his period of service with the Hudson’s Bay Company as six years. He 
was also reported to be “‘ Very promising, correct & attentive . . . interpreter & Net 
maker 2 Years before entering the Service”. He served in the Severn district 
during the next two seasons, and in 1817-18 in the York Factory district. In 
1818-19 he served as an interpreter in the Manitoba district, and thereafter 
until he left the service in 1822 he was employed in the Ile-a-la-Crosse district. 
He retired to the Red River Settlement. 


Thomas, Thomas (Senior) 


‘Thomas ‘Thomas, Sr., was described in his original contract of service with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company (March 25, 1789), as a surgeon, aged twenty-three years, 
of the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, London. In later records he was also 
described as of Carmarthen. He sailed to Hudson Bay on the Company’s ship 
King George in the summer of 1789, and until at least the end of the outfit 
1792-93 he was employed at York Factory. During the season 1794-95 he 
was stationed inland from York Factory, and in the autumn of 1795 he returned 
to London on the King George, but was re-engaged in the following year and 
sailed for York Factory on the same ship. ‘Thomas was master at Severn House 
from 1796 until the end of the outfit 1809-10. When the Company’s affairs 
were re-organised in 1810 he was appointed Superintendent of the Southern 
Factories, i.e. Moose, Albany and Eastmain. He spent the greater part of the 
season 1810-11 at Eastmain, no doubt in response to the Governor and Commit- 
tee’s request to him to “‘ take measures to put a stop to the jealousies among the 
Officers of Eastmain”’, and paid only brief visits to Moose and Albany. ‘There- 
after he directed his operations from both Moose and Albany until he was 
appointed to succeed William Auld as Governor of the Northern Department 
of Rupert’s Land in 1814. ‘Thomas accepted the appointment for one season 
and took up his headquarters at York Factory during 1814-15, but he retired 
in 1815 and was succeeded by Robert Semple. In the same year Thomas was 
appointed one of Semple’s councillors as well as a Councillor of the Governor 
of Assiniboia. Thomas apparently spent the winter of 1815-16 at Jack River, 
situated in the neighbourhood of the later post of Norway House, prior to settling 
in the Red River Colony. As the Governor and Committee were unable to 
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find a suitable successor to Semple after his death at Seven Oaks in 1816 they 
offered Thomas a commission in 1817 as Governor-in-Chief Locum Tenens, 
but he declined to act and the position was taken over by James Bird. At the 
invitation of Bird, Thomas spent the season 1818-19 at Cumberland House and 
subsequently retired with his family to the Red River Settlement, where he died 
on November 24, 1828. Hisson, Thomas Thomas, Jr., also became a Councillor 
of Assiniboia. "Thomas Thomas, Sr., should not be confused with Thomas 
Thomas (known as the 2nd). He was also a surgeon and entered the Company’s 
service in 1791, but deserted to the North West Company about 1804. 


Vincent, Thomas 


Thomas Vincent was described as a writer, aged fourteen years, of Edmonton, 
Middlesex, in his original contract of service with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
dated May 5, 1790. In later records he was also described as of London and 
Windsor. He was employed at Albany Factory from 179° until June, 1797; 
first as a writer and later as an accountant. For a short time during the summer 
of 1797 he had charge of the post at Martin Fall, and in the season 1797-98 
he became master at Point au Foutre House at the mouth of Winnipeg River, 
where he was opposed by “ Monsieur Le Valett”. Vincent remained at his 
post until the summer of 1801 except for brief periods each summer, when he 
took out his returns of trade as far as Martin Fall. In the summer of 1802 he 
re-established Red Lake House in opposition to Monsieur Adhemar of the North 
West Company. Vincent remained in charge at this post until the summer of 
1804, when he returned to Albany. He was stationed there until 1806. In 
May of that year he was sent to Martin Fall to assist in carrying out the summer 
business at that place. In consequence of some of the servants at Brandon 
House refusing to serve again under John McKay, their former master, Vincent 
was sent to take his place during the season 1806-07. He was opposed there by 
“Francis A La Rocque”. During the two following seasons Vincent was 
employed as “ second ” at Albany Factory, and in the autumn of 1809 he sailed 
from Moose for England. He returned on the Company’s ship Prince of Wales 
in the summer of 18ro, having been appointed Chief Factor of Albany and its 
dependencies to serve under Thomas ‘Thomas, the Superintendent of the South- 
ern Department. On the appointment of ‘Thomas Thomas as Governor of 
the Northern Department in succession to William Auld in 1814, Vincent was 
made Governor Locum Tenens of the Southern Department, and during the 
greater part of the season 1814-15 he made his headquarters at Moose Factory. 
He spent the spring of 1815 at Albany and later left for Henley House, from 
whence he explored a route to New Brunswick House on Micabanish Lake. 
He arrived back at Moose Factory towards the end of July, and with the arrival 
of the Company’s ship he received his commission as Governor of the Southern 
Department, i.e. Moose, Albany and Eastmain Factories and their dependencies. 
From October, 1815, to January, 1816, Vincent made his headquarters at New 
Brunswick House, for not only was opposition very strong in that quarter but 
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it was a more convenient centre for watching the activities of the North West 
Company. He then returned to Moose, where he remained until the following 
September except for a brief visit which he paid to Eastmain in the early spring. 
During 1816-17 and the two succeeding seasons Vincent made New Brunswick 
House his chief place of residence, and in 1819-20 he again made his head- 
quarters at Moose Factory. He was made a Chief Factor under the Deed 
Poll of 1821, and in 1822 was appointed a Councillor of Rupert’s Land. Owing 
to the absence from the Southern Department of both Governors Williams and 
Simpson in 1821, Vincent, as senior Chief Factor, received a special appointment 
to preside at the Council held at Moose Factory in that year. From 1822 until 
the end of the season 1823-24 Vincent had charge of the Moose River district, 
with headquarters at Moose Factory, and in the outfit 1824-25 he took over 
the control of the Albany River district. He retired from the fur trade as from 
June 1, 1826, and in the following autumn returned to England. He later 
lived in Hartlepool, co. Durham, and died on March 30, 1832, leaving a 
numerous family. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LETTERS AND DocuMENTS 


1 Robertson to Colvile 


EastMain, 12th November, 1816} 
ANDREW COLVILE, Esgr. 

SIR, 

Not having had the honor of hearing from you since my arrival 
in this country, has, as you may naturally imagine excited no small 
degree of surprise and anxiety 5 I was aware of the dangers attending 
a dispatch by the way of Canada, from the Hostile measures of the 
North West Company, and was so far prepared for a disappointment 
by that route; but not a single letter either by the Ships of 1815 or 
1816 is somewhat astonishing, being conscious of having discharged 
my duty to the Committee in the execution of the business entrusted to 
my care. 

It is with regret I have to mention the return of the Prince of Wales 
and Emerald. I sail’d in the former from York the 6th of October and 
we were taken by the Ice on the 13th between the North End of Mans- 
feld Island and the Straits, while one ridge of the old Ice seemed to 
block up the Outlet. Had the season been not so far advanced, the 
Captains would have persevered a few days longer, but the wind blowing 
fresh from the North East and considerable quantities of Ice forming 
about the Ship and Cable, they resolved on running down the Bay and 
we arrived at Charlton sound on the 21st, where the Ships has had time 
to send their passengers to the adjacent posts and have received from 
Moose a supply of provisions for the winter. All the Landsmen at 
Moose, Albany and at this place are put on half allowance and I think 
a sufficient quantity of provisions will be left to enable the Ships to return 
to England in the Spring. Duncan Cameron of the North West Com- 
pany and the intercepted letters of that concern are in charge of Captn. 
Handwell. 


1HB.C. Arch., Robertson’s Corres. The supplementary letters have been 
given a uniform mode of address. 
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In my letter or rather narrative and other papers addressed to the 
Earl of Selkirk to which I beg to refer you, is a brief account of my 
proceedings since I left Montreal up to this date, in this plain statement 
of facts you will find the cause of the unhappy and unfortunate difference 
in opinion I had with your late Govr. Semple, on the means of establish- 
ing and defending the Settlement ; a difference, the recollection of which 
pains me at this moment ; knowing the talents of that amiable Gentle- 
man, and how completely he was calculated to realize the views of the 
Committee had providence spared him to have acquired a little more 
experience ; he saw the dignity of the Company trampled on by a set 
of lawless men, and was determined to support it without considering 
the vile and cruel principles that governed those he had to contend with ; 
so that Govr. Semple (whatever may be said to the contrary) fell in 
defending the rights of the Hudsons Bay Company. But it was not to 
Red River alone the violent spirit of the North West Compy. was con- 
fined to; in Athabasca sixteen of the Company’s Servts. were starved 
to death by the measures these men adopted ;_ but notwithstanding the 
miseries the Officers and men of the Hudsons Bay Company suffered in 
that country, they persevered and established four posts, and brought over 
a number of Indians to their Interest. “The expedition has since been 
reinforced and returned with fresh vigour to the scene of action, deter- 
mined to defend themselves and property against the common enemy, 
which our ministers seem so delicate of offending, but I trust the inter- 
cepted letters of the North West Company will open the eyes of the world, 
and that an order from Government will arrive in the spring at Dake 
Winipic in time to put a stop to the Hostile views of these men ; if not 
I dread the consequences. 

I proposed to Mr. Bird that two Gun boats should be built, and a 
force collected on that Lake to defend the Companies property, which 
he agreed to ; for if Government will not protect your rights, they will 
certainly allow you the right to protect yourselves. Either of these 
measures will prove fatal to the system on which our opponents act, and 
allow me to observe that a disposable force of thirty or forty men on this 
Lake would give to your servants security and respect at every post where 
they have these men to contend with. 

With regard to your commerce on your own territories, or rather 
within the circle, which the North West Company have drawn as a line 
of boundary from Attitibi to Play Green Lake, even within this line 
your affairs are far from being in a prosperous state ; The change that 
was so necessary in your system about 1810 was executed in this country 
by men rather of narrow, than enlarged views, they reduced the enormous 
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expenses without attempting to extend or even foster the commerce they 
possessed, indeed so bent were a few individuals on enriching themselves, 
that future prospects was sacrificed to present advantages, and allow me 
to say, that if the vigour and severity in particular towards the Natives is 
not softened by a milder treatment, and that soon, the consequences will 
be severely felt by the Company. Mr. Auld alone drove sixty of the best 
Hunters from York into the arms of the Canadians at Cumberland, 
which furnish to these traders fifty packs of excellent furs annually ; a 
post where seven years ago they did not take out as many skins, and | 
am informed that Albany and Moose has suffered in proportion. 

Your European Servants and Metiss are in many places deserting over 
to the North West Company. What is the cause ofall this? The indents 
that are sent home are by no means adequate to the wants of your esta- 
blishments ; What would have been the situation of the Country, had 
any accident happened the Prince or the Emerald? ‘The consequence 
would have been serious ; but were I to enter into particulars I would 
extend this beyond the compass of a letter, but I have gone fully into this 
business in my Journal, which shall be laid before the Committee on my 
arrival in England. 

I have wrote my friends in Liverpool several letters but have not been 
favoured with a line from them since my arrival in this country, altho’ 
I requested them to write by the Company’s ships. I would therefore 
take it extremely kind if you could inform me if any accident have 
happened, as I am very uneasy, not being able to account for their silence : 
—Report says that the North West Company intend taking steps in 
Canada for the apprehension of my person for the Capture of their Fort 
and seizing of their Winter Express. The result of the measures which 
self preservation compelled me to adopt in Red River gives me no concern, 
at the same time I am perfectly aware that they will endeavour to molest 
me before the business can undergo a legal investigation, I have therefore 
to request your advice on this subject. 

Should this letter reach England in time to have an answer by the way 
of Canada, I will take my passage again in the Prince and will leave 
Moose ; if the season is any way favourable about the first of August, 
and if I can prevail on Captn. Handwell to call at York I may have news 
from the North two months earlier than by your fall ships. I have the 
honour to be Sir 

Yours &c. &c. &c. 
(Signed) Corin RoBERTSON 
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Il Robertson to Colvile 


Montreal, 1oth September, 1817 } 
A. COoLvILie, Esgre. 
SIR, 

Since I last had the honor of addressing you from Eastmain dated 
the 11th November, I received a letter from Governor Vincent enclosing 
an extract from the Earl of Selkirk’s official dispatches to that Gentleman 
requesting the Governor to furnish me with the means of proceeding to 
Canada, as soon as the navigation would permit, since then I received 
. a letter from his Lordship requesting me to join the Commissioners and 
proceed to Red River, which I willingly would have complied with, had 
the conduct of Major Fletcher warranted my placing myself under his 
protection, convinced as I was of the irregular conduct of this Gentleman, 
as well as his constant deviation from the rules of Justice. I did not 
return to this place until Mr. Vincent and our Agent at St. Maries, urged 
the necessity of the measure. Since my arrival here I have delivered 
myself up to justice, but strange as it may appear, altho’ a bill of Indict- 
ment has been last year found against me, my cause cannot be tried on 
account of two Judges ;—Ogden and Reid, having refused to sit in 
Judgement on any cause connected directly or indirectly with the Hud- 
sons Bay Company or the Earl of Selkirk. Altho’ this glaring partiality 
and injustice has occasioned me much uneasiness, the public have decided 
in my favour, and the Bench has brought on themselves a degree of odium 
that will not easily be wiped off. What course will be taken by Mr. 
Stuart I know not, but it is more than probable that an application will 
be made to the Governor, Sir J. Sherbrooke for a special Court to try 
these causes here. You are no doubt made acquainted with the violent 
proceedings of McLeod in Athabasca, so that while the North West 
Compy. continue to carry on their depredations in that country, to ward 
off consequence of legal decision, through their interest with partial and 
interested judges, so that I would strongly recommend to the Committee 
to use every effort to transfer the pending causes to an English Court. 
It is my intention to return to England as soon as business will permit, 
indeed the recent and melancholy intelligence from Liverpool, will re- 
quire my presence there as soon as I possibly can disentangle myself from 
the malice of my adversaries. 

I have the Honor to be Sir 
Yours &c. &c. 
(Signed) Corin RoBERTSON 


1 Tbid. 
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IIl Robertson to Colvile 


MontrEAL, 237d September, 1817 * 
A. CotviLLE, EsgQre. 

SIR, 

In my letter of the roth I gave an idea of the proceedings of our 
judicial Courts on this side of the Atlantic, as well as the violent measures 
McLeod had adopted in Athabasca, measures which I had in a certain 
degree prepared you for in my letter from Eastmain, and which I did 
not fail to impress on the mind of Mr. Bird, previous to my leaving Y ork. 
I presume that nothing but the presence of Coll. Coltman prevented 
Mr. B’s acting in Lake Winipic. 

It was to have been the intention of the North West Company to 
destroy all your establishments beyond the Winipic and to confine your 
Servants to the Bay. The unfortunate Clarke was among the first 
victims that fell, they took him and all his Officers by virtue of a North 
West Warrant, then robbed him of his goods, and placed the Officers and 
Men on a barren Island with two fishermen to prevent them from absol- 
utely starving to death; but it is still feared that some of these men have 
died by hunger ;_ we are in hourly expectations of hearing the particulars 
of this horrible transaction. McLeod has brought you out of that country 
(Athabasca) 600 Packs of Furs. 

You see the desperate game that vile association is playing, they are 
endeavouring to cut off your resources, while they calculate to a cer- 
tainty on the tardy operations of Law, and the glaring partiality of our 
ministers, whose lukewarm proclamations, tends not only to cover, but 
encourage crimes. 

What would have been the situation of your affairs, had it not been for 
the energetic measures of the Earl of Selkirk in seizing Fort William, and 
retaking possession of Fort Douglas, and thus opening the communication 
between the Superior and Winipic, and by these happy events enabled the 
Commissioner to enter the Country as a free man, where he has had the 
exercise of his own judgement, and where all classes can make an appeal, 
which is of the highest importance. 

I wish to God the Earl of Selkirk had been left to himself, he would 
have given a good account of McLeod, and that fellow’s packs would 
have been made responsible for his transactions in Athabasca. There is 
not a doubt remaining in my mind buta legal decision will be given in our 
favour, but by that time, I am afraid the loyal and patriotic North West 
Company will shelter themselves under the wing of the American Eagle, 
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even now they are so hard pushed for Funds, that they a few days ago sold 
Astor (for Cash down) thirty thousand pounds worth of Furs that were 
intended for the English Market. 

The favourable turn the re-establishment of the Colony has given to 
your affairs in the North, is a dreadful blow to the North West Company, 
and if the Gentn. in charge of your Northern Department, wields pro- 
perly the resources he has now in the country by re-engaging a few of the 
men whose contracts expire in May, you will not have occasion for a 
single man from Canada next year, save an Express Canoe to return in 
the fall. Your having thus your resources in the fie/d gives you an 
incalculable advantage over your Opponents, who require an annual 
supply by the circuitous route of the St. Lawrence ; the North West 
Company are perfectly aware of this, and every nerve has been strained 
to cool your ardour, by giving a fair colour to their depredations in that 
country, and a false one to the operations of Lord Selkirk ; having 
succeeded so well in these attempts, they have now recourse to new 
stratagems, in order to keep the public in that state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, so favourable to a cause where decision will prove fatal ; They 
have reported that a negociation of a conciliating nature is going on in 
London between the two Companies, and that the Committee are highly 
displeased with the conduct of Lord Selkirk. As for my own part I draw 
a favourable inference from these malignant reports. “They must do 
something soon, their Partnership expires in 1820, I hope it will be 
dissolved long before that time, if not, it never will be renewed. 

By some mistake or other the narrative I sent the Earl of Selkirk has 
been detained here, I am sorry for this circumstance, as the extracts it 
contained might have been of service in pointing out to some Gentlemen 
the real views of the North West Company, and how alarmed that associ- 
ation feels, at the active measures taken by the Committee. 

I am waiting the arrival of the Earl of Selkirk and Commissioner, 
when we have hopes of obtaining a special Court to try the pending causes, 
if this cannot be effected on his Lordship’s arrival, I will proceed to 
England immediately in order to return in March. 

I have the honor to be &c. &c. 
(Signed) Corin RoBERTSON 
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1V Robertson to Colvile 


Monrreat, 8th November, 1817 
ANDREW COLVILE, Esgre. 

SIR, 

I had the honor of addressing you on the 27th of September, and 
enclosed you a narrative of the transactions in Red River accompanied 
by a number of letters to elucidate the same, In addition to which I send 
you a duplicate of my Correspondence on the affairs of the Company and 
Colony from April 1814 to October 1816, my journal including these 
periods and continued up to this date is now copying, and will be sent to 
the Committee about the beginning of next month. 

I also enclose you a duplicate of a letter from Mr. Cox who has been 
five years in the Columbia, he is perfectly acquainted with the state of the 
North West Compy’s affairs in that quarter, as well as in possession of 
a general knowledge of the whole business of that concern. Should you 
want a Book Keeper for either the Southern or Northern Departments, 
he is well calculated for that office, in particular where there are Canadians 
to transact business with, as he understands that language thoroughly. 

I have drawn on the Committee for £200 which I hope will be 
honoured. I have made a purchase here in favour of an orphan whom 
I left in charge of my deceased brother, Mr. 5. Robertson, which is the 
cause of my drawing on you at this time, as I am afraid the sudden death 
of my relative has left my niece unprovided for. 

In the event of my remaining here until March term, I should take it 
extremely kind, were you to make some enquiry respecting my affairs in 
Liverpool, as I feel considerable anxiety from the great commercial 
changes that place has undergone, my last accounts from England were 
in March 1815. My niece, Miss Nason, at that time was at a boarding 
School in Stafford. I have taken the liberty of enclosing you a letter for 
that young Lady. I have also sent a miniature to your address to be for- 
warded to her. 

I beg to inform you that Messrs. Simon McGillivray and Wm. Shaw 
left here for England on the 6th they have gone by the way of the 
States. It would be gratifying to know how far my conduct has met the 
approbation of the Committee, since I entered the service of the Honble. 
Hudsons Bay Compy. 

I am Sir with respect 
Your most obedt. Servt. 
(Signed) Cor1n RoBERTSON 
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V_ Robertson to Colvile 


Montreal, 12th Fanuary, 1818 4 
ANDREW COLVILE, EsQre. 


Sir, 

I had the honor of addressing you on the 5th Inst. through the 
medium of Messrs. Maitland Garden and Auldgo, handing at the same 
time number 2, 3 & 4 of my Journal containing occurrences from the 
1 July 1815 to November 1817, together with the remainder of my 
correspondence from October 1816 to November 1817. 

The present serves to accompany the first number of my Journal and 
to give some prefatory explanation of my not reducing to a small compass 
the “‘ sound unvarnished tale ”’ of occurrences. 

From my opinion of the dispositions and Interest of the Honble. 
committee, it appeared most satisfactory and useful to lay before them 
a complete transcript of those sentiments and ideas respecting their affairs 
in a great variety of circumstances since the period of my entering their 
service. But if this opinion proves erroneous still I have some reason to 
hope their generosity will pardon any undue trespass on their time and 
attention. It likewise appeared hazardous to attempt any selection of the 
various informat. scattered through the letters and the Journal, altho’ such 
a measure by topping off redundancies and combining the whole in one 
view might have presented the writer in a more flattering light. 

I beg leave to express my regret that I have only learned through indirect 
channels that my conduct in equiping and conducting the expedition in 
1815 into the interior of the companys Territories have met with the 
approbation of the committee. In alluding to this subject I must express 
my fears that succeeding events were so discouraging to the views with 
which the expedition was formed that I have to call your particular 
attention to such parts of my communications as will assist you in judging 
what share of the disasters should be ascribed either to the want of capacity 
of the officers, or unprincipled measures of our opponents, without effect- 
ing the merits of the original design. 

I flatter myself that it will not be considered foreign to the present 
occasion to solicit the favourable consideration of the Committee on the 
subject of my conduct in taking charge of the despersed Colonists of the 
Earl of Selkirk and re-establishing them on Red River. In my mind the 
interest of the Honble. Hudson Bay Co. was so far involved in the preser- 
vation of that Settlement that I only considered myself as farther display- 
ing my zeal for their service in rendering my aid in its restoration. 
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It is no small consolation to me amid many disappointments that I had 
no participation in suggesting or approving those incautious measures 
which had a great tendency to produce the second distruction of the 
Colony. 

How far the measures of viligance moderation, and caution which my 
experience suggested would have had the desired effect, is a consideration 
which I with confidence leave to the committee. 

I must now trouble you with a few words respecting myself and per- 
sonal concerns ; a long residence in the Indian country, has naturally 
produced in me those habits of body and mind which almost unfit me for 
the commercial business I have lately been concerned in in England, such 
being the case if I could possibly disentangle myself from my connections 
in Liverpool (which I sincerely wish to do) and for that purpose now 
solicit your assistance, after such a happy deliverance from distant cares, 
my next wish is to settle in this country which is more favourable to my 
health and more suitable to my means of enjoyment. In looking forward 
to such a settlement, on which will depend not only my own comfort 
but likewise the support of an orphan niece, I perceive that the means of 
effecting it will almost entirely depend on the remuneration the Honble. 
Committee may award for my services. 

I had indeed great reason to apprehend that my affairs in Liverpool 
have suffered from the late commercial desasters that place has under- 
went to which result my absence must have materially contributed. An 
early communication from you on these points so important to my private 
concerns would be truly pleasing. 

I have the honor to be Sir 
Your most obedient and Humble Servant 
CoLtn ROBERTSON 


VI. Robertson to Selkirk 


Lac Onrric, 7th August, 1818 * 

To the Right Honble. 

Tue Ear oF SELKIRK 

My Lorn, 

I have the honor to acquaint Your Lordship that I arrived here 

on the 24th of July and the Brigade in the afternoon of the same day. 

Agreeable to my arrangements with the Montreal Agents, I prepared 
a few days ago to take my departure for Canada but at the solicitation of 
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My. Bird and the other officers of the Company together with the 
deranged state in which I found the Athabasca affairs in, induced me to 
comply with their solicitations of returning to that Country. Eighteen 
Canoes has already left this for that Department, and I follow them in 
a few days myself. “The officers and men are in high spirits, and upon the 
whole appearances are favourable. 

You will no doubt my Lord be surprised when I inform Your Lord- 
ship that the Situation of the Country would not permit me to send 
down Mr. Clarke, I have however reduced his jurisdiction to a standard 
with his talent, he winters at Dunvagon and has a small Post attached to 
- 1t—the poor fellow has really erred for want of judgement, and some of 
his under officers have endeavoured to establish themselves a character 
for decision, when one decisive step on their part, might have prevented 
the only measure of which they complain viz: the delivery of the 
property into the hands of the Indian Magistrate. 

My Motive for establishing the Peace River, as well as the chute of 
Athabasca River, is to cause a diversion of the Forces of our opponents ; 
that the weight of the opposition may not fall entirely on Fort Wedder- 
burn. 

The exertions or as some say the extravagence of Decoigne has estab- 
lished the Lesser Slave Lake on a permanent footing; Mr. Lewes 
brought from that Dept. twenty four packs of Beaver last spring, nothing 
was done either at Athabasca or Isle a la Cross. Last year Decoigne 
was blocked up in his house all winter and did not see an Indian. Mr. 
McKenzie was placed in the same situation—so that three years opposi- 
tion have served (as yet) no other purpose than that of increasing the 
violence of our unprincipled opponents. 

In all my letters to Your Lordship as well as those addressed to the 
Committee I have incessently urged the necessity of sending out a supply 
of goods calculated for the Canadians, the want of attention to such 
requisitions is the sole cause of the heavy drafts drawn on the Agents 
this year ; even the few articles the Company have for sale are placed 
in the hands of people who have neither judgement nor common polite- 
ness to vend them, as for system it is not known at this place. 

I have suggested to Gov. Bird that the Goods intended for the 
Canadian expedition should either be sent to Churchill or the Rock on 
Hill River, and there delivered over to the Gentlemen in charge of the 
Athabasca Department. At this place everything is charged to Athabasca 
and the profits on the goods sold the Canadians are credited to the Jack 
River district ! !! I beg to inform Your Lordship that I have appointed 
Mr. McDonell late Lieut. of the Glengarry Regiment my second in the 
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Athabasca Department, his excellent conduct during his residence at Que 
Appelle entitles him to that situation. Prudence decision and economy 
are prominent features in this Gentleman’s Character. 

Many are the complaints brought against the Governor of the Colony 
by the officers of the Company, but these complaints ought to be viewed 
by Your Lordship as encomiums on his conduct and attachment to your 
service. I wish to God they had the same complaints against Clarke. 

Red River and Athabasca has hitherto served them as a kind of Sewer 
where they could conveniently throw in a few hundred pounds, which 
enabled them to make an economical balance at the expence of the two 
drains, McDonell of R.R. has put a stop to the one, and I hope we will 
to the other. But permit me to observe my Lord that the economical 
change which Mr. McDonell has so happily effected among the Colo- 
nists, should not have extended to the Indians so rapidly—indeed the 
management of the natives, ought to be entrusted to persons acquainted 
with the manners of the uncivilized, as for the free Canadians another 
season such as this will make the Colony independent of them. 

Monsr. Graffenried has made great expences at Fort Dear last winter. 

In taking charge of the Athabasca business I cannot help observing to 
Your Lordship that I am actuated by two motives only a desire to 
accomplish the object you have in view and thwart if possible the vile 
plans of our opponents. 

I have the honor to be My Lord 
Your Lordships Most obedt. Servant 
Coitn ROBERTSON 


VII Robertson to Willams 


Fort CumMBERLAND, 26th dugust, 1819 * 
WiiiamM WILLIAMS, Esgr. 
Str, 

L arrived here on the 24th and on the day following sent off the 
Athabasca Brigade, this delay on the part of Mr. McDond. was oc- 
casioned by the heavy Cargoes and bad state of the Craft ; this circum- 
stance obliged me to change the men and Cargoes, and by adding a 
thirteenth Canoe, will enable La Mallice to proceed to the place of his 
distination with more expedition. 

From the number of Posts we have to establish, I was obliged, contrary 
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to my first intention, to take a small supply of trading Articles, for the 
voyage from Norway House and Cumberland. ‘These supplies was 
rather reluctantly complied with, by the Gentlemen in charge, owing 
to your instructions, which would have been strictly adhered to, by me, 
were I not under considerable apprehensions of a scarcity of Goods for 
the Summer. 

As far as J am able to conjecture from North West reports, it appears, 
that seven of their loaded canoes, have passed here as a supply for the 
English River, Lesser Slave Lake, and Athabasca. Three light Canoes 
of Iroquois and Canadians free-men for the Rocky Mountain by the way 
- of Fort des Prairies. 

Haldane and that fellow Ogden have gone to the Columbia by way of 
Beaver River ; these worthies have thought it convenient to circulate, 
that their destination is Athabasca. Report, that notorious tale-bearer, 
has also appointed A. Norman McLeod and one eyed McDonald to 
oppose me beyond Portage La Loche. 

However one thing you may depend on, is, that their Grand Brigade 
is still behind us, and from the boisterous weather, as well as other 
accidents it is more than probable they will not appear for some time. 

The English River is high, so much so, as to be almost dangerous. 

I am afraid that the Chipewyans will insist on my wintering at Fort 
Wedderburn, in that case may I request you, to order part of my letters 
to be sent by the way of Isle a la Crosse,—perhaps you could favour me 
with the perusal of some late Papers, or new publications. 

Should you send my dispatches by the North, please order my Packet 
to be sealed in such a manner that curiosity itself, would not even dare 
to inspect them, at the same time, particular instructions to be sent to 
Mr. Clarke to forward the same to Fort Wedderburn with all possible 
expedition. 

The amiable N.W. Co. have reported, that the Earl of Selkirk is far 
advanced in a deep consumption, and that his Physcicions have dispared 
of his life. Are these vagabonds in so rapid a decline themselves? “That 
nothing but the death of our noble patron, can either satisfy them or save 
them from destruction!!! But should such a melancholy event happen 
(which God forbid), I hope that the Committee will continue their 
exertions in bringing the atrocities committed in this Country before an 
English tribunal ; atrocities that cannot fail to cover the name, a North 
Wester with indelible infamy. I have the honour to be Sir 

With much respect 
Your Most Obt. humble Sert. 
(Signed) Coin RoBERTSON 
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VIII Robertson to Williams 


IsLE a LA Crosse, 6th September, 1819 * 
WituraM WILLtaMs, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, 

I arrived here in ten days from Cumberland, and during that 
time it rained almost incessantly, we met several bands of Chipewyans, 
part belonging to grey Deer Lake and this place ; those of Isle a la Crosse 
have faithfully promised to join Mr. Clarke, but the majority have gone 
to Athabasca. 

I do not at present see any great prospects of a Trade at this place, 
altho’ I have not the least doubt, of our having our share of what is going. 
I am afraid we will have some difficulty in Peace River ; the Crees of 
Lesser Slave Lake have been at War on that nation, and have scalped 
six of the Beaver Indians, this circumstance will very much injure the 
trade of these Districts. 

I have accounts from Peire OColomais? up to the 7th of July and 
from Athabasca to the first of that month, the Indians were at the time 
all staunch, and warmly interested in our cause. The Crees had already 
made a considerable quantity of Provisions ; I am under great apprehen- 
sions that our Goods will be much damaged for want of Oil cloths ; if 
our net thread is injured the consequences will be serious, the Lesser 
Slave Lake Canoes have been very much detained for want of coverings, 
they have already been twenty two days from Cumberland and have not 
as yet arrived. 

It appears that our Opponents have lowered their fone, they talk now 
of conducting their business upon amicable principles, if they are serious, 
O what a change! ! Swift says, that when old men of vicious habits 
become penitent at the close of life, they only make a present to their 
maker of the D . . . I’s leavings. 

The North West Servants have got the old story of a junction in their 
heads ; is it possible, that that association can even have hopes of covering 
their enormities under the veil of an arrangement ; whatever their 
prospects may be, there is certainly a great change in their conduct, the 
affair of the Grand Rapid has not so much as produced a menace ; 
however this will not lull my suspicions, nor prevent me from adopting 
those precautionary measures so necessary in a Country where the 
individuals have so much /aw and so little justice. 

Haldane and that vagabond Ogden have gone across the Mountains, 

1 [bid., fos. 3-4. 
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by the way of Beaver River and I presume Black will follow them. Now 
5S the ume for the Committee to follow up the iow, wishing you 2 


With sentiments of sincere regard 
Your Mose Obc. Servant 
(sened) Comms Rozzztso~ 


IX Roedertson tc WdEam: 


Sr. Mary's, 26¢h Octséer, 18191 
Wri Wrirrams, Esor 


I arnved here om the 16th and the Canoes with the remaming 
Goods for this District om the 24th. But I am sorry to find that I have 
scarcely 2 sufficiency to equip one half of the Indians at this Post. Colville 
House ts placed m 2 smilar stuaztion! This ss owime to the following 


causes. Our Indians are nearly double to the number of kst year, and 


m some Districts more than three fourths of the Natives have jomed the 
Company, and kstly the quantity of Goods required for the summer 
men’s Equipments amsing from the extra number of men which the hostile 
conduct of the North West Company obliged us t lezve inkend, and 
when the Outfit of est summer is compared with that of 1819 you will 
be able to form some idea of the stuation | am placed in. 

I cammot enter into particulars at this time, as my Canoes are just 
arrived and the express om the eve of departure. 

We have made 2 tolerable trade im Prowsions and Furs this Summer, 
the house, 2 number of whom I will be under the necessity of allowing to 
return to the North West Company, but we shall sull be able to reuin 
thetr chief 2 man of much mfvence among bis tribe. Indeed I have no 
hesitation Im szying, that if it had mot been for the scarcity af Goods, & 
Men, my opponents would have made but 2 pitiful Ggure in Pesce River 
this year. 

I have received most fvourable accounts from the Rocky Mountain 
Indians, requesting us to establish that Country ; it 5 full of Beaver, and 
So eager are the Natives for our undertaking this voyace that they have 
concealed Provistoms im different parts of the road for u—hut ts 
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With regard to our prospects of returns if no unforseen accident 
happens we will at least double those of last year. 

New Caledonia and McKenzies River are the Countries that require 
our serious consideration, as more than one half of the North West 
Companys Athabasca returns, are the produce of these two establish- 
ments. ‘The NWCo. have threatened to prevent us crossing the 
Mountains and these men in order to counteract that laudable measure 
which the laws of our Country obliged you to adopt at the Grand Rapid, 
they have given out that they will revenge the insult (as they term it) in 
the month of March, I know not why they have fixed on that particular 
month, but I presume they expect a bundle of warrants from York about 
that time ; be it as it may, I will endeavour to give you the earliest 
intelligence of the proceedings of such an amiable association so as to en- 
able you to arrange with those Gentlemen at a convenient time and place. 

I am very much displeased with the conduct of some of our Gentlemen, 
whose anxiety for themselves and families has been such as to have lost 
sight of the Company’s interest, when others have made great sacrifices 
of their comfort and even necessaries, to forward the views of their 
employers. On this subject I shall be more particular in my winter’s 
dispatches. 

With respect to St. Mary’s we have only one Bag of Flour and one 
Keg of Sugar, for a mess of Ten; but the want of Flour is entirely 
owing to the damaged Pemican taken at Cumberland, the half of which 
was unfit for use ; however we will do our best to weather the storm. 

My winter dispatches will leave here on the 1st January 1820, when 
I will be enabled to be more particular in my accounts of the arrangements 
and prospects of our respective establishments, and concerning the Out- 
fits for the Rocky Mountains, & McKenzies River. 

I am Sir with much respect 
Your Most Obt. Servt. 


(signed) Corin RoBERTSON 


X Robertson to Giasson 


Sr. Mary’s, 18th December, 1819 ' 
Mr. Icnace Grasson 
Sir, 
Your having promised to enter into a new Contract for one year 


(with the Honble. Hudson’s Bay Company) from the first of May next, 
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untill May 1821, with an addition of twenty pounds halifax to your last 
year’s salary, an advance which I conceive your service to merit, not 
only from your good conduct but the arduous task you have undertaken, 
in attempting to cross the Rocky Mountain, at the source of the Smoky 
River and from thence to proceed to New Caledonia. 

I need not mention that the object of this voyage is to prepare the 
natives for the reception of the servants of the H.B. Coy. who intend 
establishing that country the ensuing summer, you will therefore keep 
yourself in readiness to take your departure from this place about the 
22nd Inst., with John Harper, Charlo Phillip, together with Pierre 
Hatsinaton,! Guide. On your arrival at the grand Forks of the Smoky 
River, where you will find Pierre Thestironsara, Intr., and other Ser- 
vants belonging to the Company procuring provisions for this establish- 
ment, join this party and continue with them, until the latter end of 
March or beginning of April; using every exertion to augment the 
quantity of dried provisions, by ordering those under your command to 
render every assistance to the hunters. 

When you have finished the provision hunt, please take a correct in- 
ventory of your returns and remains, reserving a sufficient quantity of 
Provisions for your own consumption. The remainder you will entrust 
to the care of such confidential servants, as you may deem worthy of the 
charge, ordering them to have the Company’s canoes repaired and to 
return to St. Mary’s, with the above provisions, as soon as the navigation 
will permit. 

About the first of April proceed towards the Rocky Mountain, taking 
with you John Harper, Pierre Thestironsara, Intr., Pierre Hathawiton 
& Jacque Anevagueron, engaged servants of the Coy. and any other 
Indians you may think proper to employ. As the contracts of some of the 
above mentioned Servants expires in May, and as they cannot come to 
St. Mary’s, to return in time to cross the Mountain, to effect an engage- 
ment at this place, and you will consider the services of these individuals 
necessary to accomplish the desired object, re-engage them on their 
former terms, but should they insist on an advance of wages, you will 
not exceed what you will conceive their Services will fully warrant. 

You will no doubt arrive at New Caledonia sometime in July. There 
inform the natives of the Company’s intention of visiting that country 
early next summer, but as it is more than probable that the Agents of the 
NWCo., will throw every obstacle in the way of your having any inter- 
course with the Indians, I therefore think advisable to avoid any 

1 Robertson, in his copy of this letter (B.1g0/a/2, fos. 24d-25), named the 
guide Téte Jaune, a free Iroquois. 
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interviews or intimacies, with the people of that concern, and not to approach 
nearer to their Forts, than business or the nature of your mission abso- 
lutely requires. As Salmon is one of the principal articles of subsistence 
in New Caladonia, inform yourself where the Fisheries are to be found, 
and the means employed in procuring the Fish. 

Be kind and attentive to the natives, but by no means buoy them up 
with extravagant notions of our generosity. You may simply state, 
“That all Indians on this side of the Mountains are partial to the English 
and consider them as charitable, and that you are also of opinion, they 
will likewise be fond of us when they see us on their lands ” or something 
to that effect. 

Perhaps it may be necessary for you to remain at the fisheries till the 
arrival of the Coy’s canoes, in that case send two men to the Rocky 
Mountain Portage, with a Guide, and every information relative to that 
Country and its resources. 

As you will not visit New Caladonia until the Beaver hunt is over, it 
will be therefore necessary as a cautionary measure, to conceal your Furs 
till the arrival of the canoes. 

Should the NWCo. request a hundred Dollars said to be due them by 
Pierre Thestironsara, your Interpreter, I authorize you to pay the same 
by a Draft on Messrs. Maitland Garden & Auldjo, couched in the 


following terms. 


Please pay of the NWCo. or order the sum of one hundred 
Dollars, and charge the same to Pierre Thestironsara’s account, by order 
of Colin Robertson Esqr. Chief Factor for the H.H.Bay Coy. Athabasca. 

signed I. Grasson 


Received from Mr. Ignace Giasson, the sum of one hundred Dollars, 
as payment in full of a debt due by Pierre Thestironsara to the NWCoy. 
and this receipt is to be considered by the said P.T. as a discharge in 
full, either for services or monies supposed to be due by that individual to 
the above concern. 


For the N.W.Coy. signed A— B— 


I presume it will be unnecessary to mention that the above receipt 
cannot be considered as valid, unless signed by a Partner of the N.W.Co. 

I forgot to remark that whenever you make a Cache that incloses the 
Company’s property, do not fail to mark the place in the following man- 
ner, ‘‘ Property belonging to the Honble. Hudsons Bay Compy I. 
Grasson.” 
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Wishing you and all your companions a pleasant and prosperous 
voyage, 
I remain, Yours Sincerely 
(signed) CoLtn ROBERTSON 


XI Robertson to Williams 


Fort St. Mary’s, 25 ‘fanuary, 1820 } 
WiuraMm WI iiaMs, Esq. 

Str, 

I had the honor of addressing you from this place in Octr. last 
since then I have been in daily expectation of receiving your fall letters, 
but no Packet from Cumberland has, as yet, made its appearance. “The 
delay gives me no small uneasiness, as I doubt not but your dispatches 
must have left that post at the usual season. I am equally anxious to 
hear from our posts below, particularly Fort Wedderburn, having sent 
Brunelle the Guide and three men to that place early last fall. I presume 
a scarcity of Provisions is the cause of that person’s detention. At times 
I am inclined to think our opponents have intercepted the dispatches, 
however be this as it may, I cannot with propriety detain the express 
longer, altho’ a further delay might have enabled me to be more explicit 
on the subject of business. 

I arrived at Fort Wedderburn on the 17th of Sept. last, twelve days 
before the Brigade, and was much disappointed to find Magnon with his 
three Canoes had left there on the first of that month. This circumstance 
deranged my plan for the general distribution of goods, owing to the 
negligence of Mr. Thomas in sending them off from the Depot, not only 
without a bill of lading, but did not even retain an account of the property 
they contained. This is one of the principal causes of the difficulty I 
labour under at present for want of goods, as I unfortunately find, that 
the whole cargoes of these Canoes were little more than a supply for our 
summer establishments. This District will suffer the most from the 
blunder ;_ the lower posts having a sufficiency to equip their Indians, 
and should a few articles be wanting in the spring, their proximity to 
Isle a la Crosse (where they can be supplied) will remedy any incon- 
veniency arising in that quarter. 

With regard to our prospects, I have ventured to estimate our probable 
returns as follows, Fort Wedderburn District, which has two Out Posts 
attached to it, I rate at Fifty Packs eighty five pounds each. Great Slave 
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Lake with one Post twenty Packs and the two Posts in Peace River may 
yield from twenty to thirty Packs. From this calculation you may per- 
ceive that I aspire at a hundred Packs for the whole Department, I 
sincerely wish my hopes may be realized, but I am afraid we will fall short 
of that number. However, permit me to assure you, and I speak from 
pretty good authority, that in Peace River alone we will more than devide 
the returns with our opponents. Having mentioned the division of 
Districts, allow me to name the Officers who occupy the respective 
Posts.— 


Athabasca Lake District 


Fort WEDDERBURN Messrs. McDonald, Todd, Grignon, Vignau 
& Willan and Thirty eight men, including 
Guides & Interpreters. 

HARRISON’S HOUSE Messrs. Andries, Grielle & fifteen men. 

BEREN’S HOUSE Mr. McAuley and twelve men. 


Great Slave Lake District 


Forr G. S. Lake Mr. McVicar and nineteen men. 
Mountain Is_tanp Mr. Brown and Eight men. 


Peace River District 


CoLviLLeE House Messrs. La Ronde & Thomas & Ten men. 
St. Mary’s Messrs. Chastelain, Yeal, Gaisson, Miles, 
McBean & Bourassa & twenty one men. 


Messrs. Yeal and Gaisson I intended for Fort de Pinnet, and Bourassa 
for Hay River, but not having a sufficient quantity of Goods, prevented 
me from establishing these posts. In addition to the three Districts al- 
ready mentioned I have taken measures for adding two more to this 
Department vizt. New Caledonia and McKenzie’s River, and in order 
to prepare the natives of N.C. for our reception, I have re-engaged Mr. 
Giasson, who crosses the Rocky Mountain this spring with a band of free 
Iroquois. For the particulars respecting the object of that Gentleman’s 
mission, I beg leave to refer you to a copy of his instructions, which I 
have here enclosed. Permit me in this place to again request your 
attention, to the Outfit intended for that country, a list of the articles 
necessary for that trade is subjoined to this letter. 

I am in hourly expectation of seeing Mr. Miles, who ought to have 
accompanied the canoes from Fort Wedderburn, where he seems to have 
been detained in order to settle the Indians accounts. The non-arrival 
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of this Gentleman (who has all my private papers in charge) is extremely 
vexatious, as I cannot enter minutely into many little arrangements, 
which you ought to have been made acquainted with ; nor can I give 
you any idea of the Remains after the respective Outfits from Fort 
Wedderburn were finished. But should that Gentleman arrive, after the 
departure of this packet, I will dispatch another to Edmonton immedi- 
ately, when I hope to be enabled to throw some more light on the pro- 
ceedings of our opponents. At present I can say nothing on that subject. 
I am really at a loss where to apply for a Supply of goods for this District 
during the summer. Had I a sufficient number of Canoes and men last 
summer, I most assuredly would have objected against the reduction 
which Mr. Bird made, in the indent presented by Mr. Miles. Four 
Canoes more would not only have enabled me to establish McKenzies 
River, but two Out Posts I intended to make from this District, and 
still have left me a few pieces for the Summer Consumption. 

[ have no opposition nearer this place than Dunvegan, a distance of 
two days march, and I believe the Gentleman in charge of Colville 
House Is similarly situated. 

I have passed a miserable winter as far as regards provisions, every 
man I can Spare being employed in dragging meat ; but the distance is 
so great, where the animals are killed, that most of the provisions are eat 
by the men and Dogs before it reaches St. Mary’s. We were reduced 
so low about the beginning of this month, as obliged us to kill one of our 
horses, and I am afraid a few more will be s/ain before the winter is over. 
My small allowance of Flour is nearly eat up by the woodcutters, for I 
had rather live upon one meal p. day, than deprive myself of the comfort 
of a good fire. If the sufferings of our opponents can be any consolation, 
their cup is full to the brim, and should they not abandon Dunvegan 
this winter, they will owe their preservation entirely to their extensive 
gardens. By the last accounts from that place, all the families had left 
there, but McIntosh, his woman, and Cook. It is my intention (if I 
possibly can procure a sufficient quantity of provisions) to send to Ed- 
monton house for about twelve Kegs of Potatoes for seed, the soil of this 
place being extremely favourable to cultivation. I also mean to establish 
a fishery in some of the Lakes in the vicinity of St. Mary’s, as the produce 
of the chase is not only attended with an enormous expense, but so precari- 
ous, that no reliance can be placed on it. Had it not been for the dried 
berries and provisions made here during the summer, I know not, what 
would have been the consequence. 

With regard to the summer arrangements, if I find a sufficient quantity 
of goods at Fort Wedderburn in the spring I will establish Hay River 
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and Fort de Pinnet, which can be effected, without augmenting the 
number of summer men left inland last year. By the bye there was a 
most injudicious choice made in the selection of these individuals, I find 
a number of boutes among them at twelve and fourteen hundred Livres 
p. annum, when middlemen at eight and nine hundred would have 
answered the same purpose. 

Eighty men will be required for Athabasca next year, as I am afraid 
I will not be able to re-engage those whose Contracts expire this spring ; 
the extravagant wages which necessity obliged us to give at the Depot 
last summer, is one great inducement for them to hold out, but I sincerely 
hope our Montreal men will arrive in time to punish the fellows, for in 
reallity none of them intend to visit Canada. But should we be placed 
in a similar situation to that of last year, what think you of removing 
the Canadian Servants from Isle a la Crosse and replacing them by English- 
men and Boats ; for I doubt not but Mr. Clarke has gained a sufficient 
footing to make that measure practicable. 

The indent which I forwarded last fall from Norway House for 
Athabasca, McKenzie’s River and New Caladonia will require twenty 
four Canoes, which I intend to distribute in the following manner, should 
the arrangement meet with your concurrence : 


1 Fort Wedderburn District - - 6canoes - - 30men 

2, Great'S.-Lake Do. - eee. - ee aa es 

2 Peace River Do. - ey ares - ee Cas 

4 McKenzies River Do. - mre a5 ~ =) | 12075, 

5 New Caladonia Do. - aN Ae dss - a Oe Ae 
24. Canoes 120 Men 


In the number of men thus specified, you will perceive the summer- 
men are not included. I have drawn out a rough draft of the Athabasca 
Department, together with it’s dependencies, to which I have added 
Lesser Slave Lake and English River ; this I beg leave to enclose you ; 
the respective establishments belonging to the Company are particularly 
marked and numbered. Not being able to ascertain the measured, I have 
laid down the computed distances in days marches from each post, so as 
to enable you to form an idea how our settlements are situated in this 
Country. 

I think I will bring out of Athabasca about fourteen new Canoes, so 
that ten more of a superior quality will be required from the Saskat- 
chewan. 
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It would be a very desirable object if any means could be devised 
whereby we could be enabled to leave these Canoes at Norway house or 
Swampy Lake, and that sixteen or eighteen old Canoes could be repaired 
at either of these places, for the purpose of bringing the goods up Hill 
River, for permit me to observe Sir, that our craft are injured more in 
that short distance, than from Norway house to the most distant part of 
Athabasca. More than a month was lost last year in repairing our 
Canoes at the former place and Cumberland. 

As I am apprehensive that you will not have the means of bringing 
the Outfit for McKenzie’s River and New Caladonia, to Cumberland 
early enough, for the Canoes to return from there, I am of opinion the 
staple articles for the trade of the latter District, could be furnished from 
the Saskatchewan, and the deficiencies, say the loading of ome Canoe 
together with the four intended for McKenzies River could proceed as 
far as the Depot for their Cargoes, and accompany the Athabasca 
Brigade. 

The Canoes for the two xew Districts will require to be well supplied 
with provisions, and as I am afraid ofa scarcity of that article in Athabasca, 
I have written to the Saskatchewan Gentlemen, for forty bags of Pemi- 
can, not to be included in the allowance for the Brigade of this Depart- 
ment. “These Pemicans for New Caladonia and McKenzies River are 
to be taken as cargo, either at Isle a la Crosse or Portage la Loche. May 
I therefore request you to mention this circumstance to Mr. Clarke, that 
a part of his men may be employed in conveying these provisions from 
Carlton to Green Lake, and allow me to observe Sir, that if instructions 
on that head, is not given in the form of a direct order, some trifling 
excuse will be made for the non-performance of so necessary a duty. As 
far as I am able to judge from present appearances, the Athabasca Canoes 
will be at the Depot, about the latter end of June or the beginning of 
July. I propose bringing out every person who does not occupy some 
situation or other (i.e.) if the conduct of the NWCo. permit so salutary 
a change, supernumeraries are a heavy, and galling expense. Such indi- 
viduals whose services are required, I will re-engage on the best possible 
terms, and those who insist on visiting the Depot on the hopes of procur- 
ing higher wages, ought to be made acquainted with the expense they 
occasion the concern by so unnecessary a voyage. The freight of six 
pieces which is taken out of every Officer’s Canoe, is no triffling reduction 
in the cargoe, and add to this his necessaries for the voyage, as well as 
the services he would have rendered the Company had he remained 
inland ; when all the items are calculated a trip to York will amount 
to no small sum. ‘Your intention of having the Athabasca bales made 
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up at York during the winter, will save us a great deal of trouble at 
the Depot and facilitate the business much, for I assure you Sir, it is of 
the utmost importance, that we should arrive at our wintering ground 
before our opponents, but should any unforeseen accident prevent your 
orders from being executed, with respect to the bales, I hope your instruc- 
tions regarding the oil Cloths has been particularly attended to. ‘The 
Companys property suffered much last year for want of proper cover- 
ings. 

I have not as yet made up my mind whether I will return to York by 
the way of Churchill or Cumberland, were I certain of finding you at 
the latter place, I should take that route, (and send some other Canoe 
by the former track) as I have many little affairs to arrange with you 
previous to the arrival of my Brigade. However should I not have the 
pleasure of seeing you there, permit me to remark, that as we cannot 
depend on more than the men of fourteen canoes (three of which will in 
all probability return from Cumberland) you will in that case require to 
give orders for the Cargoes of seven canoes to be brought as far as Norway 
House, there to meet the Montreal men, for such of the men as will not 
re-engage at the Depot, will be sent on immediately with a full cargoe 
as far as the Winepeg ; this will likewise expediate the business much, 
and save the expences of maintaining such a number of people at that 
establishment. I have therefore taken the liberty of enclosing the loading 
of a canoe, with the agrés complete, and these five canoes will form the 
Cargoes of three Boats. 

I last fall contracted with a free-man at Norway House for the cedar 
wood of twenty canoes, to be brought to the Grand Rapid where the 
Brigade would embark it en passant. ‘The man was to have a little 
advance at Norway House to complete the work ; I merely mention 
this circumstance having omitted it in my dispatches from that place. 
Report says that a number of Canadians arrived last autumn in Red 
River ; should any of the young men be inclined to enter the Companys 
service on reasonable terms, I think you might venture to engage them, 
if you have no favourable accounts from Montreal ; I merely suggest 
this expedient in case of an emergency ; of course leaving the decision 
to your superior judgement. 

We are very much in want of a Blacksmith for this District, had we 
last fall even an individual capable of repairing the iron works of the 
natives, would have been a great saving to the concern : may I therefore 
request you to give orders to procure a person of this description to enter 
with the Brigade next summer, and if he was a piece of an armourer his 
services would be still more exceptable, he will require a set of tools. 
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The enormous expense attending fishermen, who have taken great 
advantages of our situation, ought to be remedied soon as possible ; may 
I therefore request that five or six young Orkney men, who have three 
of four years of their contracts to serve, and who have some knowledge 
of nets, could be procured to enter with the Brigade next summer. 

Necessity obliged me last fall to substitute an equivalent for the summer 
men’s equipments, not being able to furnish the necessary number of 
Blankets. I credit their accounts with the amount of their Equipment 
at the Depot Prices, which sum they may take on the arrival of the 
canoes at that standard. The good effects of this mode I have already 
felt, as several of the men have taken such articles as will not injure the 
trade. Indeed I am strongly of opinion, that were you to order a clause 
to be inserted in their engagements, stating the equipment to be paid 
either in money or goods as the Company might find convenient, we 
would in a short time get entirely clear of this troublesome heavy burthen. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, Sir 

Your very Obedient and most humble Servt. 
(signed) Cot1n RoBERTSON 


XII Robertson to Wilhams 


Fort St. Mary’s, 4th February, 18201 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS Esgre. 
SIR, 

The arrival of Mr. Miles enables me to add a few more remarks to 
my letter of the 25th Ulto. Among other matters Grignon the Con- 
stable is arrived at Fort Wedderburn, and Mr. Miles is of opinion there 
will be no difficulty in executing the warrants. As for my own part, 
I hope they will defer this business until the spring. Our affairs in the 
lower posts have a most favourable appearance. The Chipewyan nation 
have completely thrown off the Yoke of the N.W.Co., indeed the de- 
graded state they were reduced to by that association, has given their 
independence such an air of phrensy, as to excite the greatest alarm in 
the minds of our opponents. Black was nearly shot last fall in attempting 
to chastise one of the Indians, and poor Keith shed tears over (I hope) 
the last effort of expiring tyranny. There is a meanness in these people 
in adversity, almost equal to their insolence in prosperity. Doctor Todd 
has gained much influence among the Chipewyans not only from his 
good conduct, but the success that has attended his medical operations. 
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We have upwards of eighty Indians at Fort Wedderburn, thirty at 
Harrison’s house, and twenty at Fort Resolution, which bid fair for most 
respectable returns ; thanks to the Grand Rapid. 

Permit me to make a few remarks relative to the Outfit of last year. 
We were very deficient in Blankets, large Kettles, trading Hatchets, ice 
Chissels, bayonets and tracking lines, but the scarcity in the three first 
articles was the most severely felt. The white Molton Capots were of so 
superior a quality last year that a considerable augmentation of that 
article will be required for the Outfit of 1820. The natives have be- 
come extremely fond of them. Our net thread was not only of an 
inferior quality but seems to have been the refuse of York Store Our 
sewing thread was all of one colour, while other Districts were served 
with pounds assorted, we also felt a scarcity in Gartering, fine cloth, 
Calicoe and bells. The last articles are always in demand, and can be 
sold to much advantage to the men and Free Iroquios. Our stationary 
was not sufficient for the Department. May I request that the Nests of 
Kettles may remain in the same state as they arrive from Europe ; last 
year the large size either from design or accident were seperated from the 
small. As our Outposts are very scarce of cooking Kettles, I beg to 
observe that it would be a particular saving, if each of the Canoes was to 
enter a cast iron Kettle as part of their “agrés”. If this meets your 
approbation twenty four will be required for the Brigade, of five gallons 
each. 

As there is no rose without a thorn the flattering accounts from the 
lower posts is somewhat cool’d by a report that the measles had got among 
the Crees ; but by the latest intelligence that dangerous malady had not 
made its appearance among the Chipewyans. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest respect, Sir 

Your very Obedient. and most humbe. Servt. 
(signed) CoLtn RoBERTSON 


XIII Robertson to Williams 


St. Mary’s, 4th February, 18201 
WILL1aAM WILLIAMS, Esgr. 
My DEAR SIR, 
Having written you two letters on the public business allow me 
to say a few words on private matters. 
As far as regards yourself I am become rather anxious respecting your 
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safety, for by all accounts the N.W. Co. seem determined to try the old 
rendevous Yoré in order to procure a warrant for your apprehension and 
as that court has been guilty of so many irregularities, I hardly think they 
will withold a favour of so much importance to that concern ; I presume 
you are perfectly aware of the Earl of Selkirk’s opinion, respecting the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Canada over any part of the Company’s 
Territory, and as for the power invested in Coltman & Fletcher, these 
must have expired with their mission. I mention these circumstances, 
without doubting for a moment your perfect knowledge of them ; but 
as you have contributed so much to the happy turn given to the Companys 
affairs in Athabasca, I should be sorry any unfortunate accident would 
deprive you of your full share of the merit. Our opponents are either 
totally disconcerted, and find the Game up, or they are meditating some 
grand “‘ Coup de main”, there is nothing but expresses flying in all 
quarters ; altho’ I am of opinion that their finances will not admit of 
any extensive plan for our destruction, still I think as a cautionary 
measure, you ought to meet us at the old place at least for this year! ! ! 

I beg to inform you that Mr. McDonald has put in his resignation, 
and will be out next spring ; however I am of opinion this loss will not 
be severely felt by the Company, his administration at Fort Wedderburn 
after my departure excited much discontent ; indeed I am somewhat to 
blame, as I rather overated his abilities. Mr. Thomas I take out for 
disobedience of orders and neglect of duty, Messrs. Grielle and Willan, 
for inebriety and want of conduct, Bourassa for want of capacity. There 
are a number of half Gentry of lesser note, whom I also embark in the 
spring, for I am resolved if the conduct of our opponents will by any 
means authorize the act, to make a considerable reduction in the expences 
of this Department. 

I perceive that Mr. McVicar has written you and from the tenor of 
his letter to me I can form some idea of the contents of yours ; McVicar 
is a useful person, but writes rather too much at random. Mr. Brown 
has sent in his resignation, on account of some dispute he has had with 
McD—. I know not what promises have been made this gentleman, but 
he seems much disappointed with his prospects in this country ; I have 
offered him a District the ensuing summer, which I hope he will not be 
so imprudent as refuse. For allow me to observe that we have got the 
Companys affairs in Athabasca on so respectable a footing that I hardly 
think it necessary in future to give premiums to volunteers, and in bare 
justice to those who have borne the brunt of the action, they are certainly 
entitled to the first places on a Peace establishment, among these 
individuals I particularly rank Messrs. MacAulay, MacVicar, Miles, 
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La ronde & Yeal, all of whom have distinguished themselves in the late 
contest, and independent of their spirited conduct, three of them are 
perfectly capable of managing Districts, and the others to take charge of 
Posts. 

I have a very useful Officer in this District, a Monsr. Chastellaine, 
still his Salary is higher than his abilities will warrant ; he is a perfect 
master of the Indian language, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
manners and habits of the natives, one capable of rendering the Company 
service, either at Fort Wedderburne or Cumberland, indeed at any 
place where the Indians are numerous and require to be won over to our 
interest. But alas there is one fault ; altho’ brave with the Indians, 
unfortunately he has not acquired the same character with our opponents! 
This is the rock the poor fellow’s prospects have been nearly wrecked on 
already. Still I consider Mr. C. as a man not to be thrown away, would 
he admit of a reduction in his Montreal wages. Mr. Bird seems to have 
reduced them but has done the thing so clumsily that the man only views 
this reduction (if it may be so called) as a genteel reproof, without a 
diminution of wages, for he appears to have entered into no new Con- 
tract, nor any written agreement on the subject. I am really at a loss 
how to act in this business, being anxious to reduce the expences of 
Athabasca, at the sametime loath to run the risk of losing the services 
of so useful an individual. 

Doctor Todd’s medical profession has gained that gentleman much 
influence over the Chipewyans, two or three successful operations, gave 
the Indians such confidence in the power of his medicines, that they not 
only love, but are dreadfully afraid of him ; but like several Gentlemen 
from the old school he has taken an unfortunate aversion to the manners 
of the Canadian Servants, this I hope will soon wear of when he gets 
a little more acquainted with the language and habits of these people ; 
however Doctor Todd may be considered as a spirited intelligent Officer 
well calculated for this country. Our Agents in Montreal deserves much 
credit for the moderate terms on which they have engaged the Company’s 
Servants last year, La Mallice and St. Germain excepted ; these two 
individuals have injured our opponents more, than any real service they 
have rendered us ; McKenzie over rated their abilities and gave such high 
notions of their importance, as taught them to believe our establishing 
Athabasca depended entirely on their influence and exertions, and they 
actually seemed grieviously disappointed when they found the object al- 
ready obtained without their assistance ; however as these men have 
received very heavy advances in Montreal, we must endeavour to make 
them useful. 
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I am become extremely anxious respecting my affairs in England & 
Canada, I hope my letters when they arrive will throw some light on that 
subject. As for the Company’s business in Athabasca, I conceive it to be 
completely established, but I have dreadful forbodings of a junction, which 
certainly never would take place, was the Committee aware of the 
influence we have acquired in this country, we are in full possession of 
all the strong holds. McKenzies River and New Caladonia only require 
to be visited to settle them, the natives of these distant but rich countries 
being so numerous, that the NWCo never could supply their wants, far 
less reduce them to the degraded state in which we found the Indians of 
- Athabasca. Indeed in whatever light I view the conclusion of this 
expensive hard fought struggle, it pains me to anticipate even in idea, 
that our implacable and insolent opponents, should acquire by negociation, 
what they have not been able to obtain, by the most wanton, and atrocious 
acts of unparralleled cruelty. 

Iam My Dear Sir, with sentiments of respect and regard, 

Your most Obt. Servant 
(signed) Corin RoBERTSON 


XIV Guasson to Robertson 


SHEEP River, Rocky Mountain, 
29th March, 18201 
Coin RoBERTSON, Esgr. 
Sir, 

I take the liberty of writing you these few lines to let you know 
how we are going on towards the Rocky Mountains. We leave this 
place on the 30th April, with four Pemicans, and four Bales of Dried 
meat. On the 27th March I sent Piche & four Iroquois towards the 
Fort with four Bales dried meat, and the other Iroquois are to take the 
remainder 10 Bales & 188 lb. Fat; we have been very unlucky with the 
Provisions, one cache was destroyed by the Bears, and another by the 
weather. I was also unfortunate after leaving the Fort. When we got 
to the Forks of the smoky River, Rivais gave up, and I offered him the 
whole of our Provisions to return to the Fort with, which he refused, 
saying that he would rather perish than return; on the 2nd Jany. myself 
and the old man proceeded ahead to our Cache of meat, when we met 
two of our men coming to meet us, whom I sent on for those behind, 
but they returned unable to find them. Piche afterwards came up and 
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I sent Le blanc with him, fearing Harper and Rivais would eat too much, 
after reaching the provisions, which advice their hunger would not allow 
them to follow, and the consequence was: that Rivais died half an hours 
march from their camp. 

I have engaged two men Leblanc and Jasinthe, the rest of the Iroquois 
would not engage unless I gave them seventy five Pounds, Jasinthe has 
1200 Livres and Leblanc 200 in addition to his former Wages, as he is a 
good man to work with the axe and understands fishing. 

Pierre the Guide says: that if the canoes does not go across the Moun- 
tain this year, you will send a light Canoe up to the Smoky River with 
Eustache with some ammunition and a little goods for us. He also tells 
me that we will remain at the Portage for the Canoes, until the 20th 
Septr. at which time should they not arrive we will proceed towards St. 
Mary’s. 

I am 
Your humble Servant 


(signed) I. Grasson 


XV_ Robertson to Alexander Macdonell 


Prc, Lake Superior, 10 September, 1820! 


My Dear McDonneE Lt, 

In place of addressing you from the Pic, I once fondly hoped by 
this time to have been so far on my way from Montreal to the North in 
order to lend my feeble aid in thwarting the plans laid for the destruction 
of the Companys Business in English River and Athabasca, but unfortun- 
ately our Opponents seem to have anticipated my Wishes by the measures 
they have adopted to prevent me. 

As soon as I was arrested at the Grand Rapid I was hurried off in 
charge of Livingstone the sham Constable together with J. D. Campbell 
of the N.W. Co. When I expostulated with Henry McKenzie the 
Agent of the concern on the illegality of their proceedings (being taken 
up without a Warrant) he replied with a sarcastic smile, he would take 
the responsibility of the act upon himself, very high words ensued, when 
Grant the Halfbreed Chief & McKenzie drew their Pistols upon me. 
I immediately seized upon my Gun but was soon disarmed by the Ban- 
ditti. I then perceived a party making towards my Canoe, when I made 
a Signal to Mr. Miles to push off in the hopes of saving the Company’s 
Papers. In an hour after, I was ordered to embark with the Persons I 
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have already mentioned, and we encamped that night in Lac Winipic 
where we remained six days. ‘There Captn. Oxley passed in charge of 
the Company’s Canoes from Montreal, but as no intercourse was allowed 
I had not the pleasure of an interview with that Gentleman. I arrived 
at Lac la Pluie on the 19th July and took my departure for Fort William 
on the 21st. I met at the Portage some of our people and found means 
to convey a few remarks I had hastily drawn up regarding the diabolical 
plans of our opponents with instructions to Mr. Buck to request Mr. 
Forrest to send the same in a light Canoe to Norway House as soon as 
that Gentleman arrived at Lac la Pluie. 

On arriving at the 2nd portage we there met Archd. Norman McLeod 
and after several attempts to be intimate he threw off the Mask and told 
me that I must return to Lac la Pluie. I demanded his authority for so 
acting as well as the Warrant for my arrest. He replied, “ I assure you, 
Mr. Robertson, I have very extensive powers. There are few in this 
Country that know the authority I am invested with.” ‘“‘ I suppose 
McLeod you mean Athabasca powers.”” “ I don’t admit of that famili- 
arity I call you Mr. Robertson.” ‘I presume you have not forgotten 
the handsome epithets you bestowed upon'me at Methy Creek.” “‘ That 
I have denied Mr. Robertson upon affidavit ; I never called you a Rascal, 
I never thought you one.”” “ Laying this aside for the present, shew me 
Sir your authority for ordering me back to Lac la Pluie.” ‘‘ To be plain 
with you, against superior force there is no resistance.” I then turned 
round to Livingstone. “Sir, you call yourself a King’s Officer and a 
Sworn in Constable, and as I am a British Subject I insist on your taking 
me to Montreal, where you say there is a Bill of Indictment filed against 
me.” ‘“ You see, Mr. R., I have not the means, the Canoes belong to 
the North West Company & IJ cannot proceed without their permission.” 
I then observed to McLeod “ If you employ people to execute your 
Warrants against your Rivals in trade, you are obliged to furnish them 
with the means of taking the prisoners to the place from whence the 
Warrants were issued.” “‘ How did your Mr. Williams act last Year at 
the Grand Rapid?” “ That has nothing to do with the point in question. 
I might upon the same principle ask you upon what authority you 
committed your depredations in Athabasca in 1816.” ‘‘ Say what you 
choose Mr. R. you will not put me off my guard.” 

Any further discussion or resistance on my part could have served no 
better purpose against the force I had to contend with. However they 
were determined to close the scene with a piece of wanton Cruelty. 
Just as I was musing on my unfortunate situation, McLeod gave a Signal 
to Harman, One of their partners, when this person turned round and 
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observed, “‘ I presume, Mr. Robertson, you are aware the Earl of Selkirk 
isno more. Here is the Newspaper that mentions the fact.” I took the 
paper and found the account too true. I immediately embarked, wrapped 
myself up in my Cloak in order to conceal the agitation I felt on receiving 
the melancholy intelligence. However hearing the Men whisper among 
themselves ‘“ I believe it is true his Lordship is dead, and the Company 
is ruined ” I got up and observed “‘ No my Friends, if Lord Selkirk is 
dead it is what we are all subject to, you have nothing to fear, the Colony 
& Company’s Business will go on as usual.” “The Man who sat behind 
replied by an inclination of the Head as much as to say “ I am happy to hear 
it.” I fear, my dear Mac, this melancholy Event will have a bad effect, 
the Canadians were much attached to his Lordshipand I aminformed from 
good authority that more than three fourths of N.W. Co. Men applied 
first at our Office in Montreal before they engaged with that Concern. 

The day after my arrival at the N.W. Co’s Fort of Lac la Pluie, 
McLeod called on me, and observed that he was extremely sorry I had 
declined messing at the public Table, that none of the partners wished 
to consider me in the light of a Prisoner, and that they actually had 
nothing against me, and as a proof of it if I would give him a written 
assurance not to return to Athabasca he would send me off in a light 
Canoe to Montreal tomorrow. ‘ We only want to deprive the Hudson’s 
Bay Company of your Services for one Year Mr. Robertson.” I replied 
“Mr. McLeod you shall have no such document from me. I consider 
myself as a Servant of the Hudson’s Bay Company, tho’ illegally deprived 
of my Liberty by your Concern & prepared to submit to the worst, 
rather than commit either my employers or myself.” “‘ Well Mr. Robert- 
son it is impossible for you to make your escape, I have placed Guards 
at the portages both above and below this place and if you do attempt to 
leave us, remember the fate of poor Frobisher.” 

On the 24th July McKenzie & his party arrived from the grand 
Rapid, consisting of Five Canoes, ten Men in each, they had arrested 
Mr. Willing and made a prisoner of J. Spence the Constable, and after 
pillaging the poor Man of his Warrant they liberated his prisoners, two 
of whom they placed as Sentinels over himself & Willing. “The others, 
Soucisse and La Rocque, they sent back to Athabasca in order I presume 
to commit further acts of depredation. 

Such are the proceedings of the Gentlemen whom our Government 
have thought proper to entrust with His Majestys Royal Proclamation 
to Keep the Peace. The Bearers of which Proclamation consisted of 
eight Partners of the N.W. Co., Six Clerks, forty Five Canadian Ser- 
vants, ten half Breeds & two Indians all belonging to the same Concern. 
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It is worthy of remark that the Half Breeds with Grant and Shaw at 
their head were nearly the same individuals concerned in the masacre of 
the 19th June 1816. In this. place permit me to correct an Error in 
my Letter from Lac la Pluie. Bills of Indictment have been found & 
warrants issued against the following Persons, Governor Williams, Mr. 
Clarke, Jacob Willing, Mr. McLeod, Joshua Halcro, Capt Mathy, 
Jacob Vitely, Jacque Orchel, Bernard Re dit Mayence, Jacque Beu, 
Jean Brussel, Jacque Schnider. However they seem determined only to 
serve the Warrants on Governor Williams & Mr. Clarke, the others, 
to use McLeod’s phrase, he does not care a damn about. He hopes the 
- arrest of these Gentlemen will completely derange our Business in Atha- 
basca which is all the N.W. Co. want. ‘The individuals engaged to serve 
the Warrants are Livingstone, Lane, & Grant, all of them from Montreal 
this Year. ‘These Worthys are to be pawned upon the Companys Ser- 
vants & the Indians as King’s Officers, or authorized Magistrates. The 
two former are to lay in ambush for Governor Williams, and Livingstone 
is to follow Mr. Clarke. I assure you my dear Mac, the N.W. Co. 
had much difficulty in obtaining these Warrants altho’ Bills of Indictment 
for Assault and false imprisonment had actually been found ; this unwill- 
ingness on the part of the Court arose from very doubtfull Evidence our 
Opponents brought forward to support their charges. Coltman, the 
proper Channel through which these Warrants ought to have been issued, 
actually declined having anything to do in the Business. I mention 
these circumstances upon the authority of their own partners, who have 
frequently bestowed upon poor Coltman the honorable epithet of D . . .nd 

....1, no unfavourable Omen of the State of our Affairs in the 
Civilized World. 

I again embarked for Fort William on the 24th July. To give you 
some Idea of my travelling Companions, on my right hand sat J. D. 
Campbell who proscribed me in 1816, and on my left Cuthbert Grant 
who the same year expressed so much anxiety to cut up my flesh for the 
Crows to eat. “These honorable Gentlemen were my personal Guard, 
but independent of these amiable Characters I was accompanied by three 
light Canoes, Ten Men each, in charge of Messrs. McTavish, McKenzie, 
McDonald & McKay the Bag Piper. I arrived at Fort William on the 
3oth, and on the 31st wrote Mr. Willm. McGillivray the following 
Note. ‘* Mr. Robertson’s Compliments to Mr. McGillivray & should 
be happy to know upon what authority he, Mr. R., is detained a Prisoner 
at Fort William & if upon a legal Warrant, when it is the intention of 
the N.W. Co. to bring Mr. R. to the Court from whence the Warrant 


was issued.”’ 
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Mr. McGillivray’s Reply. 

Mr. McGillivray’s Compliments to Mr. Robertson, has received his 
Note of yesterday. Mr. McGillivray is aware that any explanation 
such as Mr. Robertson requests would answer no other purpose than 
furnish an additional document to be produced in Court. Mr. 
McGillivray therefore does not think it expedient to enter into the 
Subject for the present, particularly as Mr. R. is so far on his way to 
Montreal. 

Mr. Robertson’s Compts. to Mr. McGillivray and begs to acknow- 
ledge his Note of this Morning. Mr. R. cannot help expressing his 
regret that Mr. McG. should decline an explanation to points of so 
much importance considering the Situation Mr. R. is placed in. Mr. 
McG. must be aware that while Mr. R. remains in the dark either with 
respect to the supposed Warrant or the Bill of Indictment on which 
the Warrant was issued, he is by that Means deprived of the prive- 
ledge belonging to every British Subject, namely the opportunity of 
warning such Evidence as may be deemed necessary for his defence. 
From Mr. McG. perfect knowledge of the difficulties attending the 
collecting of Witnesses in this remote Country, Mr. R. still hopes 
that Mr. McG. will see the propriety of replying to his Note of 
Yesterday. 

On the Morning of the 1st August Mr. McG. called on me, but I am 
sorry to say that I could not prevail on him to give me any definitive 
answer to the many Questions I put regarding my confinement, nor 
when I would be sent to Montreal. ‘‘ Well, Sir, will you be kind enough 
to inform me if you intend previous to my arrival in Canada to hatch 
any new Bills of Indictment against me.” “No Mr. Robertson, I give 
you my word of Honor there shall be nothing of that kind.” I remained 
under close confinement at Fort William from the 3oth July till 13 
August, and during that time frequent application was made me by 
A. N. McLeod for the assurances made me in a former part of this 
Letter ; at last irritated by his repeated Solicitations on that head, I asked 
him abruptly if the N.W. Co. were not satisfied with violating and 
insulting the Jaws of their Country. ‘“‘ Upon my word Mr. Robertson, 
I perfectly agree with the Earl of Selkirk that there is no Law in Canada. 
However, since you decline giving me this document we must take care 
you do not get back to Athabasca this year.” On the roth I embarked 
in a Loaded Canoe accompanied by my old Friend Campbell, & the well 
known Mr. McNab, & on the 17th arrived at this place . . . on the 28th 
I wrote Campbell the following note 
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POIR, 

It is two months tomorrow since I have been deprived of my 
liberty by the N.W. Co. and as you, Sir, have borne so active a part in 
the unwarrantable detention of my person, it has now become a duty 
incumbent on me to enquire upon what authority you act, and in 
particular why I have been detained twelve days at this place, I presume 
you are perfectly aware that the pretext given for my illegal arrest without 
a warrant was to bring me speedily to Montreal, where a Bill of Indict- 
ment was said to be found against me. Under such circumstances it is 
to be hoped you will assign some motive for the extraordinary proceedings 
_ which have marked your conduct ever since I have had the misfortune 
to be placed under your custody. 

Iam &c. 
Yrs2 


Campbell made no reply to this note ; in the evening I asked him, 
if he had received it, he answered yes, and that he intended to leave this, 
when it suited his convenience. Tohis insolent reply was too much for 
my temper, & I am sorry to say I rather degraded myself in abusing the 
Vagabond. I have suffered much in my health, from the Long & severe 
confinement ; some days ago Mr. McNab waited on me, & observed 
that Mr. Campbell would remove the Sentinel, that had charge of my 
person & proceed in a few days for Montreal, if I would give an assurance 
that no attempt would be made to make my escape at Sault St Marys, & 
observed that Mr. Campbell would be happy to have some conver- 
sation with me on the subject. We met and agreed to exchange notes, 
however on reflection he withdrew his promise regarding his precious 
Signature, but said he would substitute his word of honor for the 
fulfilment of his part of the agreement, which word of honor I did not 
think proper to accept ; the following are the letters I wrote him on the 
subject 


S PiCy ist Sepir. 1820: 
‘Sir, 

Agreeable to our conversation of yesterday I take the liberty of 
addressing you a few lines on the subject of my present confinement, my 
health being very much injured by the rigorous vigilance, with which I 
have been guarded since deprived of my Liberty by the N.W. Co., & if 
continued is likely to be attended with serious consequences. Under 
this consideration I should be happy to know what assurance on my part 
may be deemed necessary, to meliorate or soften the measures you have 
adopted to secure my person until my arrival in Canada. However I 
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presume it is perfectly understood that the arrangement proposed by your 
Mr. McLeod must in the first place be considered quite inadmissable as 
such a proposition can bear no other construction than a wish to sacrifice 
Justice to the interested & commercial views of the N.W. Co. 

Iam &c. &c.’ 


‘Pre, 4th Sept. 1820. 
Pi Bor JPA, 

‘ Sir, 

Your verbal communication of the Ist ult. in reply to my note 
of that date, has as you may naturally imagine excited very unpleasant 
sensations as far as regards the correctness of your proceedings. Previous 
to the above communication I was somewhat inclined to think that my 
unwarrantable detention at this place was a measure you were inadver- 
tently led into thro’ the plausible intrigues of A. N. McLeod, but it 
now unfortunately appears from your own confession, that altho’ my 
confinement was limited to a certain period, you possessed a confidential 
and discretionary power to act as circumstances might dictate. 

I presume it was under these powers you promised to enter into a 
reciprocal agreement whereby I was to be indulged (on account of my 
health) with a little more liberty and a speedy conveyance to Canada, 
and in return an assurance on my part that no attempt would be made at 
escape. Yet this voluntary promise you withdrew under the pretence 
that you could not commit yourself by placing your signature to any 
arrangement whatever ; still I must remind you that since you have 
thought proper to detain me at this place, in violation of every principle 
of Justice, you of course are answerable for the consequences. At the 
same time, I would advise you not to repose too much confidence, in the 
shallow subterfuge, that acting without your signature, will be acting 
with impunity. No, there is little doubt but the Laws of our Country 
will probe this vile and oppressive transaction to the very bottom. 

Such being my sentiments, I am again under the necessity of with- 
drawing from your table, fearful the world may be apt to construe even 
an apparent intimacy, into a silent acquiescence in the illegal proceedings, 
of which J have so frequently complained. 

I am Sir 


Nis occo occ 


Yesterday I had another rupture with Campbell & in the afternoon 
of the same day Mr. McNab informed me that he intended to leave this 
place tomorrow, perhaps this evening. I have therefore drawn up the 
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above narrative in the hope of meeting one of the Company’s Canoes 
that will convey it to Red River, from whence you will please forward 
the same to the Governor, if he has escaped the good intentions of our 
worthy opponents. The N.W. Co. almost calculate to a certainty on 
the destruction of our business this Winter in the English River and 
Athabasca. I sincerely hope they will be disappointed. Their returns 
are miserable this year. Our Mr. R. McKenzie has taken more than 
the half from the Lac Laplui district and Minissis and McDonald more 
than ? of the River Winipic returns. The N.W. Co. has sent in orders 
this fall to engage Minissis at any price. I have heard a most deplorable 
account of our Mr. McFarlanes proceedings in Athabasca 1816/17. It 
appears he has been bought over by McLeod, however keep this a Secret 
from McF. I have written the Governor on the subject. John Duncan 
Campbell was the person who gave me the information. 

It is impossible for me at present to say what steps I shall take on my 
arrival in Canada. It will be too late to return to the North, whatever 
prospects I may have, & had I even time I am afraid my health would 
not permit my undertaking such a long voyage, but you may expect me 
early in the Spring. 

I have extended this letter to a tedious length but if I have been too 
particular in describing the treatment I have met with from the N.W. 
Co. it will in some degree prepare you (should you fall into their hands) 
to meet with resignation the punishment which these commercial mono- 
polists inflict on those who are in any way inimical to the Fur Trade or 
interest of that amiable concern. 

I am my dear McDonell 
Y ours sincerely 
(signed) Corin ROBERTSON 


P.S. Should any errors have crept into this hasty written scrawl I 
hope you will excuse & correct them. 


XVI Robertson to Colvile 


Paris, February 12th, 1821 
Hore pe Lonpres, Rue Mont Tuazor No. 131 
Dear Sir, | 
I am obliged by your favour of the 6th Instant, and learn with 
pleasure that an arrangement is nearly completed with the NWCo. 


1 bid. 
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It isa measure that I have been anxious to bring about, and which will 
ensure the prosperity of both associations, while it will restore harmony 
to that Country, so long torn by the dissensions of these two great com- 
panies.—I will here take occasion to observe that the energetic measures 
pursued under the direction of the late Earl of Selkirk, by pressing the 
NWCo. so hard as to split it into two parties, has brought about the crisis 
which results in this reconciliation, and thus secures the welfare of the 
Colony he sacrificed so much to establish. 

I lament that he did not live to witness this happy issue to his great 
designs. 

I notice the contemplated distribution of a number of shares among 
twenty five chief factors to manage the affairs of the Country, who are 
to be selected I presume from both companies—In this selection of indi- 
viduals, and also in their respective remuneration, I trust the Committee 
will pay attention to talents and services—As great innovations are to 
be made, steady but conciliatory measures should be pursued, and a 
predominating influence should be given to persons, who while they 
repress all jealousies, and recollections of past animosities in themselves, 
and show equal justice to both parties, have also decision of character to 
put down any different disposition, should such manifest itself among 
those who have formerly been in hostility to the HBC. 

You will perhaps say that here is an anchor to the windward for my- 
self; and I will frankly admit that I think my exertions services and 
sufferings in the cause entitles me to express myself thus. 

I perceive that you consider my extrication from my Liverpool con- 
cerns by means of the Bankrupt law not feasible, and it certainly is not 
consistent with the desire you express that I should get into Athabasca 
in the approaching season. 

For that purpose I ought to leave Europe early in March—for I haveon 
one occasion dispatched a light Canoe from Montreal as early as the 22d of 
April, and it is of much importance that measures should be taken as early 
as possible to new model the arrangements in the interior, so as to check the 
great expence attendant on the present hostile state of the establishments. 

Permit me to observe that it is absolutely essential that my affairs 
should in some way be settled. I shall otherwise, now that my con- 
stitution is already broken, be throwing away what remains of the 
maturity of my life; as all the produce of my industry will be swallowed 
up in this abyss—The Bankrupt law does appear a sure, but slow relief; 
for it is hardly probable the creditors of Marsh & Robertson would have 
the injustice and obstinacy to refuse their signatures to my certificate, 
through the hope of extorting money from my friends; and if they 
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should in the first instance, their opposition would probably be overcome 
in a longer or shorter time, and my perfect release thus effected. 

I am not however pertinacious in seeking this resort, and another ex- 
pedient may perhaps reconcile all difficulties. A Settlement of my affairs 
by compromise appears from the information I have lately received more 
practicable than I had apprehended.—The principal creditors being 
Manufacturers, may be influenced by the prospect of orders, even of in- 
considerable amount and at very reasonable or low prices—with this 
assistance, (and perhaps without it) it appears probable that the business 
may be adjusted and my discharge obtained by the payment of about 
£500 down, and about £500 in one or two years, satisfactorily guaranteed. 

If the Hudson Bay Co are willing to make such advance on my 
account, and furnish such guarantee, I will get a confidential friend to 
take the matter in hand, and effect the Settlement on the most advan- 
tageous terms—I cannot however move in the thing until I am favoured 
with this assurance; as I have no other resource for the compromise, and 
would not trifle with the creditors by making unfounded propositions. 

Submitting the subject to your consideration, I will offer a suggestion 
in regard to the most speedy and economical mode of bringing the stock 
of the two Companies to the joint account. A considerable portion be- 
longing to the NWCo. must be now at Fort William which will be 
required to be removed to the interior, this with the stock belonging to 
the HBCo. already at York factory will be ample for all the Countries 
beyond Lac Winipic—The people belonging to both concerns in Atha- 
basca whose contracts are not yet expired, are more than sufficient to 
conduct the business. It will be unnecessary therefore to take any men 
from Montreal, except such as are required to man the Gent. Canoes— 
Let the N. West people of the interior bring their returns to Norway 
House on Lac Winipic (in place of proceeding with them as usual to 
Lake Superior) and there leave them to be taken down by our extra 
men to York, and thence brought to England by our shipp— The 
NWCos. people may proceed /ight to Fort William, and thence take the 
stock to Norway House, from whence it will be distributed to the 
respective departments. 

The channel of the fur trade being thus happily diverted from the St. 
Lawrence to Hudson Bay—that track, the cause of so much trouble and 
expense, will I trust be allowed to grow up, and become impassable, and 
thus form a barrier betwixt our united companies and all future opposition. 

I am Dear Sir, with respect 
Your Obet. Sert. 


(signed) Corry RoBERTSON 
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XVII William Williams’ Report on the Capture of the North West 
Partners at the Grand Rapid 


20th September, 18194 


Last Fall Bench Warrants were obtained at Montreal and forwarded 
by a Canoe purposely to the Red River the Criminals against whom these 
Warrants were to be served on, were dispersed all over the Country, the 
most were about to return this Summer from the Athabasca. 

Fortunately these Warrants were addressed to some persons belonging 
to the Company’s Service, one of which Mr. Duncan Graham was at 
Pabina, I immediately sent for him, and informed him of the power 
he was invested with and requested his execution of it at the same time 
offering him my most cordial coopperation with any assistance that 
might be required to enforce the Law, and on the 5th June I received 
a Letter from Mr. Graham, a copy of which will appear in the corre- 
spondence Book. Folio 1. 

I made the necessary arrangements with Mr. Graham to meet me 
at the Grand Rapid, as all the Athabasca Brigades were certain to 
pass it. 

I took every precaution to avoid disappointment. I packed a Brass 
Light three pounder Gun in a Case and embarked it in a Boat for Nor- 
way House with written directions to Mr. Bird to prepare every thing 
for the expedition, as not a moment must be lost and that I should leave 
the Forks on the 8th June, on the morning of which day with the cordial 
assistance of Mr. McDonnell, I engaged Twenty Meurons as Constables, 
and appointed them to embark at Four o’clock which was punctually 
obeyed and on the gth accompanied by Capt Matthey we proceeded 
on our Destination and arrived at Norway house on the 14th and on the 
17th at 3 A.M. we all embarked for the Grand Rapid (I had previously 
proposed to Mr. Bird to accompany me, merely to identify several of the 
Criminals he personally knew, as we had not one person with us who 
knew any, but this he declined, dreading as he asserted the probability of 
being taken down to Montreal) and in the afternoon on the Lake 
Winipig Shore, we met Mr. McLeod with two Canoes from Isle a la 
Crosse this was a most fortunate occurrence as this Gentleman had 
witnessed personally many acts of Robbery and Outrage committed by 
the North West Company, and had a very general knowledge of the 
Canadians employed by them. I therefore requested him to accompany 


1H.B.C. Arch., Miscellaneous Papers, 1819. 
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me, which he did, leaving his Canoes in charge of the Guide who pro- 
ceeded with them to Norway House and we continued our Route. 

On the 18th in the Morning, we met Mr. Clarke with two Canoes 
from the Peace River, just at the entrance of the River leading to the 
Grand Rapid, he immediately returned with us & we encamped in a good 
position to intercept and see any Canoes coming down. This Gentleman 
gave us the intelligence, that two North West Light Canoes were to 
leave Cumberland House on the day he left it, and assured us they could 
not be far off. In the Evening we embarked and proceeded further up 
the River to take a more advantageous position near a place called the 
Lower Basin, which originally was the commencement of the Old por- 
tage. We had scarcely landed before the Outpost came back to us with 
the information, that two North West Canoes were running the Rapid 
& that their passengers were walking over the portage. Soon after the 
Canoes came to the Beach not having the least idea of our intentions, 
and landed when we made the following prisoners 


On Bench Warrants 


Louis Majeau Principal in the Murder of the late Gover- 
nor Semple. 

PrBRRE BoucHER For Robbery & Burglary at the Isle a la 
Crosse. 

Joun Duncan Campzett  Accessary to the murder of the late Gover- 
nor Semple. 

On My Own Warrant 
BENJAMIN FROBISHER For attempting to rescue the Prisoners and 


presenting a loaded pistol at Mr. Brown 

the Constable with the intent to shoot him, 

but which was fortunately prevented by 

Serjeant Willan, who snatched the pistol 

from him independent of this for Rob- 

bery & Burglary at Deers Lake and finding 

stolen property on him, as the very pistol 

was one taken among others belonging to 

the Hudsons Bay Company at that place. 

I have omitted to mention that before any Arrest took place I deemed 

it proper to Swear in Messrs William Brown & Donald McKenzie 

of the Hudsons Bay Company’s Service to act as Constables for Ruperts 
Land, 

On the 19th we moved our position with the Field piece to the Upper 

Portage Landing Place, having previously secured the Prisoners on a 
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small Island, finding them inclined to be troublesome particularly Ben- 
jamin Frobisher. This day a freeman belonging formerly to the Service 
of the North West Company threatning and soon after making the 
attempt to send away his small Canoe with two of his Sons with a Letter 
up the River to give information to the North west Canoes In expectancy 
it was deemed advisable and prudent by the Council, to send the Freeman 
and family over to the Island which was accordingly done. 

On the 20th about 4 a.M. perceived a Small Canoe with three men cross 
the River above us, we conjectured as it afterwards proved, that this was - 
intelligence conveying by Mr. Macdonnell belonging to the North West 
Company’s Service, who was in one of the first Canoes we stopped. 
About 1 p.m. they having missed this intelligence, we perceived Eight 
North West Canoes loaded approaching down towards the portage we 
all lay concealed until they had landed the usual quantity of packs to 
enable them to run the Rapid in security, when on a Signal our Men 
rushed down the Bank, and made the following prisoners. I invariably 
shewed the Warrants to the Canadians at the same time assuring them, it 
was not our intention to molest any but Criminals, nor to touch any 
property whatever : 

On Bench Warrants 


JosepH PauL ) For Burglary and Robbery at Isle a la 
Prerre Paut f{ Crosse 

On My Own Warrants 
LEPINE For Robbery and Burglary at Isle a la 
ee Crosse 


After these Arrests the Canoes were permitted to proceed with their 
Packs of Furs, the Canadians on departing said, that their Masters had 
long enough made a noise in the Country, and it was time they should 
suffer for it, with the additional phrase, of “let those that are guilty 
suffer.” 

On the 21st Messrs. Halcro & Campbell of the HBCo’s Service arrived 
with Five Canoes from the Peace River in passing thro’ Cedar Lake, 
a Freeman who tents there informed the above named Gentlemen, that 
the intelligence of our arresting several Criminals, had reached the ears 
of several more, who were implicated which in all probability would 
prevent any more passing by the Great Rapid we moved our position 
to the Lower Bason. 

On the 22nd I dispatched Messrs. Thomas, Miles & Campbell with 
their loaded Canoes with the following prisoners in charge, John Duncan 
Campbell, Benjamin Frobisher, Louis Majeau, Pierre Boucher, Joseph 
Paul, Pierre Paul, Le pine and Tiercotte with orders to proceed with 
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them to York Factory, and at the same time necessary directions about 
them. 

Being fully aware of the North West Company neither respecting 
Law nor persons, and the news in all probability having reached Bas la 
Riviere their Rendezvous, they might make an attempt at a Rescue and 
return on us, to prevent any surprise of this Sort, we moved to a very 
strong position, formed a Redoubt on a very eligible spot commanding 
the River in every point up and down. 

Early on the morning of the 23rd about 6 a.m. Mr. Brown the Con- 
stable perceived some persons coming thro’ the bushes along shore 
considerably to the left of the old track, now wholly abandoned for many 
years, when they approached near they were challenged and proved to be 
Messrs John McTavish and Angus Shaw the former I immediately 
gave orders to arrest, as the person who had illegally detained and arrested 
in the Athabasca, Mr. Colin Robertson the Agent of the Hudsons Bay 
Company in that Country, who was confined and kept a close prisoner in 
the North West Company Fort Chippewyan from the 11th of October 
1818 until the 5th June 1819, without ever having any charge prefered 
against him from this shameful proceeding I felt myself fully authorized 
to detain Mr. John McTavish a prisoner, to answer to a charge which 
so materially injured the Company, and involved their interest in a com- 
mercial point of view to the amount of many Thousand Pounds indepen- 
dent of tyranny, seclusion and oppressive measures adopted towards Mr. 
Colin Robertson by the orders of Mr. John McTavish, and executed by 
Messrs. Black and Keith during his solitary confinement. 

Mr. Angus Shawe on the arrest of Mr. John McTavish and even 
before, had the Prince Regents Proclamation in his hand ready to hold 
forth, but being desired very politely to desist, as we knew it, and were 
acting on it, he became extremely abusive and vehement calling all 
around him indiscriminately a “‘ Band of Robbers ” and other equally as 
opprobrious epithets. I requested him to desist from such unbecoming 
language repeatedly without its having any effect, at the same time 
informing Mr. Angus Shaw he was at perfect liberty to depart whenever 
he pleased this instead of palliating his Language made it more violent, 
and in the presence of myself Messrs. Clarke McLeod Brown and 
“several others, turning round exclaimed with an audible voice “ That he 
would return in the space of forty days, and spread Carnage and Bloodshed 
throughout the Country ” such expressions could not possibly pass un- 
noticed, considering it a serious breach of the Peace, I detained Mr. Angus 
Shawe until he should give proper security in Bond to keep the Peace for 
two years. 
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During this period, the Canoes belonging to the Prisoners came down 
the Rapid to the beach, in one of which was perceived, attempting to 
hide himself William Mackintosh North West proprietor, who had 
stopped Mr. Clarke’s Canoes under charge of Mr. Chastellain in the 
Lower Peace River and obliged him to return without provisions, which 
nearly was the means of starving the whole Brigade, as well as detaining 
Mr. Chastellain, as a Prisoner until he had given Security and assigned 
over his property, which was taken from him by William Mackintosh, 
that neither himself or any of his Canoes should pass Fort Vermillion 
until the 6th of September with the further menace, that if he 
broke this agreement extorted from him, he and his Canoes should 
be fired on from Fort Vermillion the particulars of this villainous 
transaction is sworn to on affidavit. I therefore detained him as a 
prisoner to answer for these charges on account of the Hudsons Bay 
Company. 

In the presence of Messrs Shawe & McTavish, their Trunks 
were opened, having first requested the Keys which they readily gave. 
Several Letters were taken from them, those that were already 
with their Seals broken open, were perused in the presence of Capt. 
Matthey & Mr. Clarke and which on the Committees perusal will be 
found, a chain of premeditated Villainy against the Concerns of the 
Company. 

By some of the Canadians which came down in the North West Com- 
pany’s Canoes we were informed, that Messrs. McDonnell, Stewart, 
Simon McGillivray and several others against whom I had warrants 
fearing being captured, turned back to avoid coming by the Great Rapid 
to run any risk, and went out of the Cedar Lake over the Long carrying 
place, a portage of Six bad miles into the Winnipigoosis Lake, came into 
their old track in the Lake Winnipic at the Dauphin River, this extra 
March made a difference of seven days which I am sorry to say prevented 
for the time being the ends of Justice it produced an excellent effect 
on the Canadians whom these Fellows had always told that their cause 
was victorious in Montreal, & that instead of our having Warrants for 
their apprehension, they had several for us. 

I demanded of Mr. McTavish what was done with Mr. Robertson, 
he informed me he was left at liberty at Cumberland House not giving 
any credence to this assertion, on the 23rd I dispatched a light Canoe 
well manned and armed with a letter for Mr. Robertson, and directions 
to proceed as fast as possible to Cumberland House to ascertain the fact. 

On the rst of July the Canoe returned and another with Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Macdonnell the former Gentleman applied for leave to Mr. 
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McTavish to visit the Company’s House under expectancy of receiving 
Letters from me, when in the Fort Mr. Robertson very properly wrote 
a Letter addressed to Messrs. McTavish, Macdonnel and Stewart pro- 
prietors for a list of Charges to be prefered against him & that when these 
were sent, he was ready to proceed to Montreal as a Prisoner, but if 
these charges now applied for were not sent, that he would not return 
to the North West Fort, unless taken by an Armed Force in conse- 
quence of this Mr. Robertson was left in our Fort and the North West 
proprietors departed. 

Having now performed the principal part of my expedition, and any 
- further delay at the Grand Rapid might retard the business generally, I 
broke up our encampment and embarked on the 2nd July taking with 
us Messrs. McTavish, Shawe & Macintosh with Edward Laine a Servant 
belonging to the last mentioned, and who being fully aware he had been 
in some few Atrocities, requested to be received as King’s evidence against 
his Master, as he was present at Mr. Chastellains’ Canoes being stopped 
in the Lower Peace River, this being a material point, he was accepted 
& his Deposition taken and sworn to. 

On the evening of our departure we put up at 9 P.M. on the Lake 
Winnipeg Shore about one Mile from the Second Portage William 
Mackintosh under the pretext of severe indisposition had been too 
humanely believed by the Officers in charge of him, and during the 
time they were preparing his Bed and Fire, the prisoner escaped in the 
Woods close by, he was immediately missed, all search was ineffectual 
that Night, but a Book was found in which was written with the Pris- 
oner’s own hand “ That he had determined to commit Suicide ” this I 
did not believe. On the 3rd of July at 2 a.m. we renewed our search, 
spreading Men in all directions, myself and Captain Matthey taking our 
line, soon found the prisoners track on the Sand which led down to the 
Water, we followed it, and at the edge of it, picked up a piece of Bark 
Rind on which was written in Pencil by the Prisoner who had escaped 
“I have drowned myself, having tied a Stone, round my Neck to keep 
me at the Bottom ” this was very improbable, as the water for nearly 
a Mile out was not eighteen Inches deep, but the intention was too 
evident, having only entered the water to avoid his footsteps being tracked 
on the Beach, as we proceeded we soon found the place where he had 
come out of the water and gone into the Woods : however, every search 
was ineffectual. This occurrence was made known to Messrs Shaw & 
McTavish, who pretended to regret his escape, saying it was disgraceful 
and shewed evident marks of guilt discreditable to their Concern! How- 
ever I left an Officer with some men to continue the search and we 
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proceeded and arrived at Norway House in the Evening. I have since 
heard that William Mackintosh was found by an Indian taken in his 
Canoe to Bas la Riviere & is gone to Fort William. 


XVIIIL Robertson’s London Deposition 


Deposition of Mr. Colin Robertson the Superintendent of the Honble. 
The Hudson Bay Compy. Trade in Athabasca as to his arrest and deten- 
tion by the North West Company. 

23 December, 18201 
Ciry or Lonpon (to wit) 

Courn Rosertson late Superintendent of the Athabasca Department 
of the Hudsons Bay Company in North America but now residing at 
Great Portland Street in the County of Middlesex maketh oath and saith 
that jn or about the month of September One thousand eight hundred 
and sixteen a Bill of Indictment was at the instance of the North West 
Company preferred against this Deponent in the Court of Kings Bench 
at Montreal in Lower Canada for petit Larcency that the first intimation 
deponent had of this prosecution was seeing it in the Montreal News- 
papers in the month of February following at which time deponent was 
at Moose Factory a distance of nearly two thousand miles from Montreal, 
That Deponent immediately collected his witnesses together and pro- 
ceeded with them at a very considerable expence to Montreal where they 
arrived about the latter end of July one thousand eight hundred and 
seventeen immediately after which Deponent and his sureties entered 
into Recognizance before Mr. Chief Justice Monk for deponents ap- 
pearance to take his Trial at the ensuing September Term ‘That 
deponent was anxious to have the prosecution decided and particularly 
urged his Solicitor to use every means for having the same tried at the 
next Term and he verily believes that every endeavour was made for 
that purpose—That very early in that Term deponents Counsel moved 
the court to have the Trial called on and the Attorney General who con- 
ducted the prosecution stated that he was ready but Mr. Justice Ogden 
(who has a Son who then was a clerk and is now a Partner in the North 
West Company) stated that he had received some disagreeable accounts 
from the country and that he did not wish to have anything to do in the 
Business or words to that effect and immediately left the Bench. ‘That 
Mr. Justice Monk and Mr. Justice Reid remaining deponents Counsel 
was then about to proceed with the Trial when Mr. Justice Reid (who 
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married a Sister of Mr. William McGillivray one of the Partners of the 
North West Company) rose and stated that from his connexion with the 
parties he must decline to sit on any Trials between The Earl of Selkirk 
and the North West Company and he immediately quitted the Bench— 
That deponents Counsel was still desirous of proceeding with the Trial 
when the Chief Justice Monk who was alone on the Bench informed 
him the Court was then incompetent there being only one Judge That 
Mr. Justice Reid afterwards returned to the Bench when Deponent 
entered into Recognizance with his sureties to appear and try in the next 
March Term ‘That in or about the month of January one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen deponent with others petitioned the Governor of 
the Canadas for a special commission of Oyer and Terminer for the pur- 
_ pose of trying them which was granted and notice was given that such 
Commission would open at Montreal in the month of February follow- 
ing for the purpose of trying those persons and that all offences alledged 
to have been committed by them must be prosecuted before it, That the 
commission was opened accordingly and during the sitting of that Court 
another Bill was preferred against deponent by the North West Company 
for a Riot and pulling down Houses at Gibraltar post which charge 
deponent was then informed and understood was for the same offence as 
the charge upon which deponent had been indicted in June one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen and was then pressing to have decided as before 
mentioned in consequence of which deponents Counsel did not then press 
for his trial upon the first mentioned Indictment, but that deponent and 
his sureties immediately entered into Recognizance to appear to the In- 
dictment then preferred at the Court of Oyer and Terminer which was 
then adjourned to the month of May one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, and this Deponent further saith That in the March Term one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen several other Bills of Indictment 
were preferred by the North West Company against this Deponent for 
various offences against them and their Servants at Red River Colony 
stated to have been committed in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen and one thousand eight hundred and sixteen That the Grand 
Jury on that occasion consisted of many of the partners and agents of the 
North West Company and others connected with them—That during 
the sitting of the Court the Sheriff stated that he had understood that no 
business relating to the Hudsons Bay and North West Company’s was to 
be brought on and that if he had not believed so he should not have 
summoned those persons on the Jury or words to that effect and this 
Deponent further saith that in the month of May one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen he this Deponent attended with his witnesses at 
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Montreal for the purpose of taking his trial on the Bill preferred against 
him at the Court of Oyer and Terminer in February One thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen and that on the Indictment being called on for 
Trial and Deponent being required to enter into Recognizances he 
declined to do so and stated that he was resolved to have his Trial called 
on and on his refusing to enter into fresh recognizance he was committed 
to Prison where he remained four or five days when in consideration of 
an assurance from the Attorney General that the Trial should be brought 
on during that term and that Deponent should also be tried upon the 
whole of the other Indictments which had been preferred against him or 
that if the North West Company did not then proceed to Trial a noli 
prosequi should be entered to all the Indictments Deponent entered into 
Recognizance and was liberated from Prison and in a day or two after- 
wards tried upon the Bill preferred against him in February One thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen and acquitted and the North West 
Company declining to proceed upon the other Indictments noli prosequis 
were as Deponent understood entered to all the other Indictments against 
him and he was thereupon discharged and in about a fortnight afterwards 
proceeded to the Hudsons Bay Company’s Establishment at Norway 
House and this Deponent further saith that in or about the month of 
August one thousand eight hundred and eighteen he was sent by the 
Hudsons Bay Company into the Interior of Athabasca to trade with the 
Indians and took with him many of the Servants of the Hudsons 
Bay Company and a considerable quantity of goods— That on the morn- 
ing of Sunday the eleventh of October One thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen while Deponent and several of the aforesaid Servants were 
engaged in performing the Funeral Service over one of the Companys 
Servants who had died they were suddenly attacked by a numerous armed 
party consisting of some of the Partners Clerks and Servants in the em- 
ployment of the North West Company—That the said Party were 
headed by a person of the name of Samuel Black a Partner in the North 
West Company a Man of notorious bad character and against whom 
several Bills of Indictment have been found for capital offences com- 
mitted on the Hudsons Bay Companys territory—That the said party 
without producing any warrant or preferring any charge or even the 
slightest shadow of legal authority immediately seized this Deponent and 
carried him off by force to Fort Chippawayan one of the North West 
Company’s trading posts in Athabasca at that time under the superintend- 
ance of John George McTavish one of the Wintering Partners of the 
said North West Company where Deponent continued a Prisoner until 
the third of June one thousand eight hundred and nineteen being a period 
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of nearly eight months ‘That during the last mentioned period although 
frequently applied for and demanded by Deponent no charge whatever 
was to his knowledge or belief preferred against him nor was any warrant 
produced for such arrest or detension and this Deponent further saith 
that on or about the third day of June One thousand eight hundred and 
nineteen he was conveyed in a Canoe under the escort of Peter Fraser a 
Clerk and about nine other Servants of the North West Company to the 
North West Company’s fort in Isle a la Crosse where Deponent saw 
Angus Shaw the said John George McTavish Alexander Stuart Alexander 
McDonnell and William McIntosh all as Deponent believes Partners 
of the North West Company with several of their Clerks and Servants— 
That on the following day Deponent was sent in a Canoe under the 
command of Simon McGillivray a Clerk and nine or ten Servants of 
the North West Company accompanied by three Canoes in which were 
the several Partners before named with several of their Servants and 
Clerks amounting altogether to upwards of forty persons That they 
proceeded down the River and about the second or third day arrived at 
the Pin Portage—That on the three other Canoes in which the Partners 
of the North West Company were arriving at the portage they and their 
crews landed and their canoes were carried over the Portage but the 
Canoe in which this Deponent was ran the Rapid in doing which the 
Canoe was broken and two of the Canoe men drowned and Deponent 
had a very narrow escape of sharing the same fate That there was no 
necessity for running the Rapid as the Canoe might have been carried 
over the Portage the same as the others were That he has been informed 
and believes that the said Rapid had never before been run and it was 
extremely dangerous on account of the fall not being direct and being 
interrupted by Rocks—That in consequence of this circumstance the 
persons who had occupied the Canoe in which Deponent was were dis- 
tribyted amongst the other Canoes and Deponent was then placed in 
one of the other canoes under the command of the said John George 
McTavish in which he proceeded to Fort Cumberland belonging to the 
North West Company—That on their way thither Deponent enquired 
of the said John George McTavish whether he would be allowed to see 
the Hudsons Bay Companys Servants at Cumberland House a Station 
belonging to the Hudsons Bay Company which is very near Fort Cum- 
berland when Mr. John George McTavish attempted to procure an 
engagement from Deponent that he should be considered as on his 
Parole which Deponent declined to give but on Deponent being landed 
at Fort Cumberland he was allowed to proceed to Cumberland House 
that on his arrival there he addressed a note to the said John George 
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McTavish requesting to be informed what the Charges were against him 
where they were going to convey him and when he was to be tried and 
added that until he was satisfied on these points he should decline to 
return to Fort Cumberland—That a verbal answer was returned by the 
said John George McTavish that he declined sending any written answer 
to Deponents note but that he expected him to be at Fort Cumberland 
on the following morning at six agreeably to his Parol which this De- 
ponent declined to do as he did not consider that he had given any promise 
to return and this Deponent further saith that after remaining about a 
week at Cumberland House he proceeded from thence to the Rockey 
Depot belonging to the Hudsons Bay Company from whence he re- 
turned with the outfit of the Hudsons Bay Company to the Athabasca 
and continued the whole of the winter at a Post called Saint Marys on 
the Peace River That as soon as the Navigation was open about the 
latter end of May one thousand eight hundred and twenty he returned 
from thence to the Hudsons Bay Company’s Establishment at Athabasca 
Lake called Fort Wedderburn where he received a dispatch from Goy- 
ernor Williams of the Hudsons Bay Company directing him to afford 
every assistance to George Spence a peace Officer who had been sent up 
from Montreal with warrants from Colonel Coltman for the apprehen- 
sion of the said Samuel Black Simon McGillivray one Mabbatt Soucesse 
La Jennesse La Roque De La Valle, La Garde, one Roy, one Durocher, 
and La Lande all Servants attached and belonging to the North West 
Company and many of whom had been concerned in the illegal seizure 
of Deponent on the eleventh of October one thousand eight hundred 
and eighteen as before mentioned That the said George Spence had at 
that time arrested the said Soucesse and La Jennesse and then had them 
in custody at Fort Wedderburn aforesaid and in the course of a day or 
two afterwards the said La Roque and Mabbatt were also secured ‘That 
the said George Spence requested the assistance of this Deponent and of 
some of the Servants of the Hudsons Bay Company for the purpose of 
executing the warrants on the other parties and of conveying those who 
were in custody to Montreal and stated that unless he had assistance it 
would be utterly impossible to execute the warrants the said George 
Spence having attempted to secure the said Samuel Black who had 
resisted and pulled out a pistol the said Samuel Black in consequence of 
which had avoided being taken That on or about the fourth day of June 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty the said George Spence embarked 
in a canoe of the Hudsons Bay Company with the four Prisoners in his 
charge escorted by several of the Servants of the Hudsons Bay Company 
for the purpose of their being forwarded from thence to Montreal for 
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‘Trial—that several other canoes belonging to the Hudsons Bay Com- 
pany and containing the Returns of the Company from Athabasca sailed 
at the same time under the command of William ‘Todd surgeon to the 
Company and Deponent followed them a few days afterwards and over- 
took them at portage La Losse from whence Deponent went on to Isle 
a la Crosse where he met them on the following day from whence he 
proceeded in his own Canoe only to the Grand Rapid That Deponent 
having been informed at Cumberland House that a Report was in circula- 
tion that an armed party was lying in wait at the Grand Rapid for the 
purpose of seizing Governor Williams, This Deponent and Robert Miles 
the Accountant of the Athabasca Department in the Service of the Hud- 
sons Bay Company thought it advisable to endeavour to avoid the Rapid 
and in consequence went to another Establishment belonging to the 
Hudsons Bay Company called Moose Lake in the expectation of finding 
a Guide there to have proceeded by a different route but not finding any 
Guide he was compelled to return to the Grand Rapid where he arrived 
on or about the twenty eighth day of June last. That Deponent arranged 
with the said Mr. Robert Miles the Accountant for the Athabasca De- 
partment and who was on board this Deponents canoe that in case 
Deponent should be attacked on the Portage and apprehended any danger 
he would make a signal on perceiving which Mr. Miles was to run the 
Rapid and make the best of his way to York Fort so as to prevent the 
Papers which the said Robert Miles then had falling into the North West 
Company’s hands. That Deponent and four of his Men then landed at 
the Portage taking with them a quantity of Goods to lighten the Canoe 
and thereby enable her with more safety to run the first Rapid. “That 
Deponent had nearly proceeded over the Portage and reached the lower 
Portage when he was suddenly attacked and surrounded by a large party 
of the North West Company consisting of the Partners Clerks, half 
breeds Indians and others amongst whom were Henry Mackenzie George 
Keith Partners and Dease Mr. McVicar Grant 

Johnson Clerks of the North West Company and Cuthbert Grant and 
William Shaw Half-Breed Clerks of the North West Company the two 
latter of whom had been concerned in the destruction of the Red River 
Colony in one thousand eight hundred and fifteen and one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen “That one Livingstone who is a 
half-pay Officer of the Indian Department but who stated that he was a 
Peace Officer came forward and said that he arrested the Deponent in 
his Majesty’s name on which Deponent asked him for his Warrant to 
which he replied that he had a Warrant and would produce it in a few 
Moments ‘That Deponent observed it was a strange mode of executing 
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his Majesty’s Warrant to employ the Murderers of Red River on which 
Cuthbert Grant drew his Pistol exclaiming “‘ dont insult the half breeds 
or I'll shoot you”” That Deponent was then disarmed by the said 

Livingston and others and on Deponent making some ob- 
servations as to their conduct the said Henry MacKenzie the North 
West Company’s Agent drew his Pistol from under his Coat and held it 
in a menacing posture towards Deponent. That immediately on De- 
ponents being first seized several of the North West Company’s party 
made a rush towards the Canoe among whom were the said Cuthbert 
Grant on which Deponent made the signal to Mr. Robert Miles who 
was waiting for Deponent at the lower portage as arranged and he im- 
mediately pushed off leaving one of the Men on shore and ran the Rapid, 
immediately after which Deponent hath been informed and believes he 
was pursued for some distance by three canoes of the North West Com- 
pany filled with armed Men but escaped by superior sailing That the 
said Livingston then produced to Deponent a paper which 
he said was a certificate stating that a Bill of Indictment against Deponent 
had been found in one thousand eight hundred and sixteen at Montreal 
and the said Henry Mackenzie stated that Judge Pyke had informed him 
that Deponent could be arrested on it and that it was the Law and he 
could act on it And this Deponent further saith that he hath since been 
informed and believes that such Certificate related to the Indictments 
which had been preferred against Deponent in October one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen which the Attorney General had promised 
Deponent should be disposed of at the Court of Oyer and Terminer in 
May one thousand eight hundred and eighteen and to which Deponent 
understood a noli prosequi had been entered as well as to the other Indict- 
ments which the North West Company had declined to prosecute at that 
Court That Deponent was then sent off in one of the North West Com- 
panys Canoes in the custody of the said Livingston and one George 
Keith a Partner of the North West Company accompanied by several of 
the Servants of the North West Company a short distance down the 
River opposite to the North West Company’s Encampment where the 
said Livingston waited for orders from the said John George 
McTavish James Leith John Duncan Campbell and several other 
partners who were then there with many of their Clerks and Servants 
That Deponent was taken from thence under the charge of the said 
Duncan Campbell and Livingston and their Servants to the bas de la 
Riverre de Winipic where he was detained for several days as he then 
understood and believes for the purpose of preventing his falling in with 
the Hudsons Bay Companys Canoes which were proceeding into the 
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interior by that rout and who Deponent saw pass at the time he was 
there without his being allowed to have any communication with them 
That Deponent was then conveyed to Lake La Pluie where he arrived 
on the nineteenth July and was detained three days from whence he 
was conveyed in the same manner towards Fort William That on the 
day after leaving Lake La Pluie where Deponent was passing at the 
second Portage of that Lake he met Archibald Norman McLeod an 
Agent and Partner of the North West Company who ordered Deponent 
back to Lake La Pluie when Deponent demanded his authority for so 
doing and also for his arrest and detention when the said Archibald 
- Norman McLeod declined to produce any authority but said he had very 
extensive powers and that few in the Country knew the extent of the 
authority he was invested with That Deponent still demanded to see his 
authority and insisted on the said Livingstons taking him to 
Montreal when the said Livingston replied that the Canoe and Men 
belonged to the North West Company and that he would not proceed 
without their permission and on Deponent further remonstrating with 
the said Archibald Norman McLeod on the illegality of his proceeding 
said Archibald Norman McLeod ordered Deponent to embark and 
directed the said Livingston to return to Lake la Pluie at the same time 
informing deponent “contre la force pas resistance’ ‘That in conse- 
quence of such directions of the said Archibald Norman McLeod 
Deponent was carried back to Lake La Pluie where he was detained in 
custody for several days that the day after Deponents arrival there the 
said Archibald Norman McLeod waited on Deponent and stated that 
he was extremely sorry that Deponent had declined messing at the public 
Table adding that none of the Partners of the North West Company 
wished to consider Deponent in the light of a Prisoner and that they 
actually had nothing against him and as proof of it if Deponent would 
give him a written assurance not to return to Athabasca he would send 
him off in a light Canoe to Montreal on the morrow and That they only 
wanted to deprive the Hudsons Bay Company of Deponents Services for 
one year ‘That Deponent refused to give any such assurance and stated 
that he considered himself a Servant of the Hudsons Bay Company tho’ 
illegally deprived of his liberty by the North West Company and that he 
was prepared to submit to the worst rather than commit either his Em- 
ployers or himself the said Archibald Norman McLeod then informed 
Deponent that had he gone to the Grand Rapid in the place of Henry 
McKenzie that he would have stopped the Hudsons Bay Brigade at the 
Grand Rapid until Governor Williams had delivered up every deserter 
belonging to the North West Company that the North West Company 
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were determined to have the said Governor Williams and Mr. John 
Clarke and had employed one Lane who was a sworn Constable for that 
purpose and that he would enter into any Engagement that both Gov- 
ernor Williams and John Clarke were taken into custody before the end 
of October then next and from the measures that the North West Com- 
pany had taken he could assure Deponent that it would be their (meaning 
the Hudsons Bay Company’s) last year in Athabasca as their Business 
would be dished there during their then present year “That the said 
McLeod then informed Deponent that it was impossible for him to 
make his escape as he had placed Guards at the portages both above and 
below that place and observed to Deponent that if he attempted to escape 
he should remember the fate of poor Frobisher alluding to a Servant of 
the North West Company who had been arrested and had made his 
escape and was afterwards found dead. And this Deponent further saith 
that during his stay at Lac La Pluie as aforesaid the said Henry McKenzie 
and his Party consisting of a number of the North West partners and 
Clerks Canadian Servants half-breeds and Indians to the number of forty 
the half-breeds being nearly the same Individuals who with Cuthbert 
Grant and William Shaw were concerned in the massacre at Red River 
on the nineteenth June one thousand eight hundred and sixteen arrived 
there in five Canoes from the Grand Rapid having in their custody the 
said George Spence the Constable and Jacob Willing whom Deponent 
was informed they had arrested at the Grand Rapid where they had 
liberated the four prisoners Mabbatt Soucesse and 
Le Jeunesse and La Roque who were then in his Custody ‘That the said 
George Spence and Jacob Willing were detained as Prisoners at Lac la 
Pluie during part of Deponents stay there and the said 

Mabbatt and Le Jeunesse were placed as sentinels over them the other 
two prisoners Soucesse and La Roque who had been rescued they sent 
back again to Athabasca “That on or about the twenty fourth day of 
July Deponent was conveyed for Fort William under the escort of the 
said John Duncan Campbell and Cuthbert Grant when the said De- 
ponent objected to embarking with the aforesaid Cuthbert Grant on 
account of the violent threats and menaces he had made use of towards 
Deponent at Red River in one thousand eight hundred and sixteen which 
request was agreed to at the Fort but on Deponents arriving at the beach 
he was however compelled to embark with him the said Cuthbert Grant 
accompanied by three light Canoes with ten Men in which were the 
said Henry Mckenzie John George McTavish John McDonald John 
Duncan Campbell and others and arrived there in a few days afterwards 
That on the day following Deponents arrival there he addressed a Note 
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to the said William McGillivray requesting to know upon what authority 
he was detained a prisoner, and if upon a legal warrant to know when it 
was the intention of the North West Company to take him to the Court 
from whence the Warrant was issued, in answer to which Deponent 
received a Note from the said William McGillivray stating that he did 
not think it expedient to enter into the subject for the present particu- 
larly as Deponent was so far on his way to Montreal That Deponent 
thereupon addressed a Second Note to the said William McGillivray 
expressing his regret that the said William McGillivray declined an 
explanation as he must be aware that while Deponent remained in the 
- Dark either with respect to the supposed Warrant or Indictment upon 
which the Warrant was issued Deponent was by that means deprived of 
the privilege belonging to every British Subject namely the opportunity 
of warning such Evidence as might be deemed necessary for his defence 
and that from the said William McGillivray’s perfect knowledge of the 
difficulty attending the collecting of witnesses in that remote Country 
he still hoped he would see the propriety of replying to Deponents pre- 
vious Note And this Deponent further saith that he remained in close 
confinement at Fort William aforesaid from the thirtieth day of July 
until the thirteenth day of August last on the morning of the second 
August the said William McGillivray called on him when Deponent 
pressed him to afford him the requisite information as to the cause of his 
confinement and when he would be sent to Montreal but without obtain- 
ing any satisfactory answer That Deponent on that occasion particularly 
enquired of the said William McGillivray if he intended previous to 
Deponents arrival in Canada to hatch any new Bills of Indictment 
against him when the said William McGillivray gave his word that there 
should be nothing of that kind that during this Deponents stay there fre- 
quent applications were made to him by the said Archibald Norman 
McLeod for a similar assurance to that proposed by him at Lac La Pluie 
Vizt. that he would not return to Athabasca for one year when Deponent 
irritated by his repeated solicitations on that head asked him whether the 
North West Company were not satisfied with violating without insult- 
ing the laws of their Country to which the said Archibald Norman 
McLeod replied “ Upon my word Mr. Robertson I perfectly agree with 
the Earl of Selkirk that there is no Law in Canada however since you 
decline giving me this Document we must take care that you do not go 
back to Athabasca this year” or words to that effect—That Deponent 
then asked the said Archibald Norman McLeod if Government had 
taken any notice of Deponents illegal arrest on the eleventh October one 


thousand eight hundred and eighteen to which he replied “Oh Yes 
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Lord Bathurst has written the Solicitor General in Canada upon which 
Mr. Marshall the Solicitor General of Lower Canada has written to our 
Mr. Ross (who is the Counsel for the North West Company) to enquire 
the Cause of Deponents illegal seizure at that time” Deponent said he 
should like to know what kind of an answer Mr. Ross had returned to 
which the said Mr. McLeod replied “‘ that he had the answer in his 
pocket ”’ part of which he read to Deponent which stated “ that had the 
North West Company adopted the same line of conduct at Red River as 
they had done in the Athabasca (alluding to the seizure of this Deponent) 
the lives of those persons who were killed on the nineteenth June one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen would have been saved ” or to that 
effect upon which Deponent replied that the remark was incorrect and 
extremely illiberal and that he should speak to Mr. Ross on the subject 
on which the said Archibald Norman McLeod replied “‘ that it was not 
the fault of poor Ross for that he the said Archibald Norman McLeod 
‘had dictated the Letter and Ross had signed it adding you know Mr. 
Robertson that we are obliged to say something to these people ”’ or 
words to that effect That on the tenth day of August last Deponent em- 
barked in a loaded Canoe under the Charge of the said John Duncan 
Campbell and MacRob and on the seventeenth arrived at Pic on Lake 
Superior That after remaining there several days Deponent on the 
twenty eighth addressed a Note to the said John Duncan Campbell— 
stating that he had been deprived of his liberty for nearly two months 
and as he had taken an active part against Deponent in his unwarrantable 
detention required to know upon what authority the said John Duncan 
Campbell acted and in particular why Deponent had been detained 
twelve days at that place, to this Note Deponent did not receive any 
answer and on Deponents enquiring of the said John Duncan Campbell 
in the evening if he had received it he replied that he had and that he 
intended to leave that place when it suited his convenience—That a few 
days afterwards the said McRob waited on Deponent and stated that the 
said John Duncan Campbell would remove the Sentinel that had charge 
of his person and proceed in a few days for Montreal if Deponent would 
give an assurance that no attempt would be made to make his escape at 
Sault St. Marys and that the said John Duncan Campbell would be 
happy to have some conversation with Deponent on the subject ‘That 
Deponent accordingly met the said John Duncan Campbell and it was 
agreed to exchange Notes in writing to that effect but the said John 
Duncan Campbell afterwards withdrew his promise and declined to do 
so on which Deponent on the first September addressed a Note to him 
complaining of the injury which his health had sustained by the rigorous 
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confinement and requesting to know what assurance on his part would 
be deemed necessary to ameliorate the measures they had adopted for 
securing his person until his arrival in Canada adding that it must be 
perfectly understood that the engagements formerly proposed by Mr. 
McLeod were quite inadmissable That a verbal answer was returned to 
this Note stating “ that he would not commit himself by writing” In 
consequence of which Deponent on the fourth September addressed an- 
other Note complaining of his unwarrantable detention and added that 
he would hold the said John Duncan Campbell responsible for his illegal 
detention ‘That on or about the sixth of September last Deponent was 
- conveyed from Pic for Montreal under the escort of the aforesaid John 
Duncan Campbell Robert McRob and thirteen Servants of the North 
West Company That they proceeded until they arrived within three days 
Sail of Montreal where Deponent and they landed and remained some 
days ‘hat there was not any strict order over Deponent and an oppor- 
tunity having been afforded him he thought it adviseable to make his 
escape having some time previously intimated that he should do so if an 
opportunity occurred but that he would meet the parties at Montreal to 
meet any charge they had against him, That Deponent intended to have 
proceeded immediately to Montreal but having received information 
that Chief Justice Monk was then in England and that Mr. Justice Read 
was then acting as the chief judge also that the Attorney General was 
seriously indisposed and that the aforesaid Mr. Ross the retained Counsel 
of the North West Company was acting for the Attorney General and 
being apprehensive that if he had gone to Montreal Mr. Justice Read 
might have refused to sit on the Trial as he had done on the former 
occasion whereby Deponent might have been committed to Prison with- 
out having been brought to Trial and understanding that Deponents 
being admitted to Bail was wholly discretionary with the Judge deponent 
by the advice of his friends determined not to proceed to Montreal but 
to proceed to England in the hope of obtaining that Justice there which 
as before stated he had endeavoured but despaired of obtaining in Canada. 


Sworn at the Parish Church of St. Dionis 
Back Church in the City of London 
this 23rd day of December 1820. 
Before me 
(Signed) Jonn Tuo. THorp 
Mayor 


(Signed) Corin RoBERTSON 
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XIX Agreement for carrying on the Fur Trade by the Hudson’s Bay 


Company exclusively under the Terms within mentioned. 


Dated 26th March 1821 1 


‘THE Gover. & Company of Hupson’s Bay 
and 
CERTAIN PARTNERS in the NortH West Compy. 


Tuis InDENTURE made the twenty sixth day of March in the Second 
year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Fourth by the Grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King De- 
fender of the Faith and in the year of our Lord One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one Between THE Governor and Company of 
ADVENTURERS of ENGLAND trading into Hudsons Bay of the first part 
and Wiri1am McGuttivray of Montreal in the Province or Lower 
Canaba Esquire Stmon McGittrvray of Suffolk Lane in the City of 
London Merchant and Epwarp E tice of Spring Gardens in the County 
of Middlesex Esquire of the second part WuHergEas the said Governor 
and Company have for many years last past carried on a considerable 
trade in purchasing and receiving by way of Barter Furs Peltries and 
other Articles from the Indians in North America as well within the 
Territory granted by the Charter of the said Governor and Company as 
in other parts of North America anD WueErEas under or by virtue of 
an Agreement bearing date the fifth day of November One thousand 
eight hundred and’ four and made or expressed to be made between the 
several persons therein named and mentioned to be the Partners then 
composing the Company or Concern trading to the North West or 
Indian Country and distinguished by the name of the Old North West 
Company of the one part and the several other persons therein named 
and mentioned to be Partners in the Company then trading to the said 
North West or Indian Country distinguished by the name of the New 
North West Company of the other part the said Old and New North 
West Companys became united and in consequence of that Union the 
said parties hereto of the second part together with other persons are now 
engaged in Copartnership in carrying on a Trade in purchasing and 
receiving by way of Barter Furs Peltries and other Articles from the 
Indians in Upper and Lower Canada and in other parts of North America 
in or under the name or firm of the North West Company anD WHEREAS 
in consequence of the conflicting interests of the said Governor and Com- 
pany and the said North West Company various disputes have arisen 

1A. 37/7. Cf. Index to the Indenture, Wallace, Docs. Re/. to the NW L., 
pp. 321-6. 
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between them tending to the manifest injury of both parties and in order to 
avoid the occasion of such disputes and for the purpose of promoting their 
mutual interests it hath been agreed between the said parties hereto that 
the said ‘Trades shall from the period hereinafter in that behalf mentioned 
be carried on exclusively by and in the name of the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors for the time and under the terms herein- 
after mentioned And the said parties hereto of the second part who are 
the persons intitled to the greater part of the Capital of the said North 
West Company have agreed to enter into the Covenants hereinafter con- 
tained so and in such manner as to be bound jointly and severally as well 
for themselves as for all other persons who are concerned or interested in 
the said North West Company and the Trade thereof and otherwise as 
hereinafter is mentioned in respect of the engagements hereby made with 
the said Governor and Company and their successors Now rus In- 
DENTURE WirTNESsSETH that in pursuance of the said Agreement the said 
Governor and Company do hereby for themselves and their successors so 
far as the Covenants and provisions hereinafter contained are applicable 
to the said Governor and Company and their Successors covenant promise 
and agree with and to the said parties hereto of the second part their 
Executors and Administrators and the said parties hereto of the second 
part do hereby jointly for themselves their Heirs Executors and Admini- 
strators and every of them doth hereby separately for himself his Heirs 
Executors and Administrators so far as the Covenants and provisions 
hereinafter contained are applicable to the said parties hereto of the second 
part or any of them their Executors or Administrators or to any other 
person or persons on whose behalf the said parties hereto of the second 
part execute these presents or whom the same parties represent covenant 
promise and agree with and to the said Governor and Company and their 
Successors in manner following (that is to say) 

Tuart the Trade in purchasing and receiving by way of Barter from 
the Indians Furs Peltries and other Articles so heretofore carried on by 
the said Governor and Company and the said North West Company 
respectively as aforesaid shall for the space of twenty one years commenc- 
ing with the Outfit of the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty 
one and ending with the Outfit of the year One thousand eight hundred 
and forty one and the returns of the last mentioned Outfit but subject 
nevertheless to the terms hereinafter contained be carried on by and in 
the name of the said Governor and Company and their successors exclu- 
sively as well in the ‘Territory of the said Governor and Company as in 
any other part or parts of North America which may from time to time 
be fixed upon by the said Governor and Company and their Successors. 
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Tuar the business of the said Concern in England shall be transacted 
at the Hudsons Bay House for the time being in London or at such other 
place or places as the said Governor and Company and their Successors 
shall from time to time think fit. 

Tuar such trading Goods Provisions and Stores of the said Governor 
and Company or their Successors and North West Company respectively 
as on the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty one 
or at their respective usual periods next succeeding the date of these 
presents for taking Inventories of the Stock in hand in the interior of the 
Indian Country may remain in hand at the respective depots stations or 
posts in North America of the said Governor and Company or their Suc- 
cessors and North West Company respectively as the part undisposed of 
to the Indians of the Outfits of the year One thousand eight hundred 
and twenty and remaining according to the usual practice for the Outfit 
or Trade of the succeeding year shall form part of the Capital Stock for 
carrying on the said Trade under these presents and part of the Outfit of 
the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty one and that at the 
expence of the said Concern Inventories of the same Goods Provisions 
and Stores shall as soon as may be after the said first day of June One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one or the said respective usual 
periods be taken and the particulars of such Inventories verified by Oath 
or otherwise to the satisfaction of the said Governor and Company or 
their Successors and the said parties hereto of the second part their Ex- 
ecutors or Administrators respectively and there upon the same Goods 
Provisions and Stores shall be valued in the manner following that is to 
say the Goods Provisions and Stores of the said North West Company 
shall be valued at the Tariff of advance heretofore adopted by them at 
the respective depots stations or posts where the same may be and the 
Goods provisions and Stores of the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors at the York and Moose Factories being their general Depots 
shall be valued at the same rate as those of the said North West Company 
at Fort William and the Goods provisions and Stores of the said Governor 
and Company or their Successors at places where the said North West 
Company may also have Depots stations or posts shall be valued at the 
Tariff of Advance adopted by the said North West Company at the same 
places respectively and the Goods provisions and Stores of the said Gov- 
ernor and Company or their Successors at other places besides those 
above mentioned or referred to shall be valued at the rates to be adopted 
under this present provision at the general Depots of the said Governor 
and Company or their Successors nearest such places respectively together 
with a proportionate increase according to the distance of the said places 
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from such general Depots such proportionate increase to be regulated by 
the Tariff of Advance of the said North West Company for a similar 
distance as a general Standard. 

Tuart the trading Goods and Supplies heretofore shipped to Canada 
by the said parties hereto of the second part on the account of the said 
North West Company and now prepared or in progress for the said 
North West Company’s Outfit of the year One thousand eight hundred 
and twenty one and also the Stores Provisions and other Articles which 
have been or may be purchased or provided in Canada for the Outfit of 
the same year by order of the said Governor and Company and by the 
. Agents of the said North West Company respectively shall be transported 
to Fort William by and at the expence of the party who may have shipped 
purchased or provided the same and shall form further part of the said 
Capital Stock for carrying on the said Trade under these presents and 
part of the Outfit of the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty 
one and that Inventories of such Goods Supplies Stores Provisions and 
other Articles shall on their arrival at Fort William be taken and the 
particulars thereof verified in the same manner as specified in the pre- 
ceding Article and in like manner the same shall be valued at the Tariff 
of Advance heretofore adopted by the said North West Company at Fort 
William aforesaid. 

Tuar the trading Goods Stores and Provisions purchased prepared and 
in progress for the said North West Company’s Outfit of the year One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one to Temiscamingue and to the 
trading posts of Lake Huron and the Otawas River and likewise to the 
Kings Posts shall be carried to their respective destinations by and at the 
expence of the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors or 
Administrators and shall form further part of the said Capital Stock for 
carrying on the said Trade under these presents and part of the Outfit of 
the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty one and Inventories of 
such Goods Stores and Provisions shall then be taken and the particulars 
thereof verified in the same manner as referred to in the preceding Article 
and the same shall then be valued at the Tariff of Advance heretofore 
used by the said North West Company for those respective Posts. 

Tuar all other trading Goods Provisions and Stores which have already 
been ordered in England by the said Governor and Company and by the 
said parties hereto of the second part on account of the said North West 
Company respectively as part of the Outfit of the year One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty one shall form further part of the Capital Stock 
for carrying on the said Trade under these presents and part of the Outfit 
of the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty one and shall be 
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consigned at such times by such Vessels to such places and persons and in 
such manner as the said Governor and Company or their Successors sub- 
ject to the terms hereinafter contained shall think fit and to that end such 
of the Goods Provisions and Stores so already ordered by the said parties 
hereto of the second part as are now in their possession shall forthwith as 
soon as conveniently may be and the remainder of the same Goods Pro- 
visions and Stores shall forthwith as soon as conveniently may be after 
the same shall be received by the said parties hereto of the second part 
their Executors or Administrators be delivered by the said parties hereto 
of the second part their Executors or Administrators to the said Governor 
and Company or their successors and further that the said Governor and 
Company or their successors shall order and in like manner consign such 
trading Goods Provisions and Stores as they may think proper for com- 
pleting the Outfit of the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty 
one and that the same shall form further part of the Capital Stock for 
carrying on the said Trade as aforesaid and that in estimating the value 
of the shares which shall have been brought by the said Governor and 
Company or their Successors and the said parties hereto of the second 
part their Executors or Administrators respectively in and as constituting 
the Capital Stock of the said Concern the cost price to be paid by them 
respectively for the Goods Provisions and Stores so already ordered by 
them respectively as last above mentioned and the cost price to be paid 
by the said Governor and Company or their Successors for the Goods 
Provisions and Stores which may be so ordered by them as last above 
mentioned together with the amount of the expences actually paid or to 
be paid by them respectively in relation to the said respective Goods 
Provisions and Stores shall alone be charged by them respectively. 
Tuat the Debts which on the first day of June One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one or at the respective usual periods next succeed- 
ing the date of these presents for taking Inventories of the Stock in hand 
in the interior of the Indian Country may be owing from the Indians to 
the said Governor and Company or their Successors and the said North 
West Company respectively for goods supplied to such Indians by the 
Traders of the said Governor and Company and their Successors and the 
said North West Company respectively shall from [sic] further part of 
the Capital Stock for carrying on the said Trade under these presents 
although the same are not to be taken into account in making an estimate 
of the value of the shares which shall be brought into the said Concern 
by the said Governor and Company and their Successors and the said 
parties hereto of the second part their Executors or Administrators respec- 
tively of the Capital Stock and that an account of such debts shall as soon 
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as may be after the said first day of June One thousand eight hundred 
and twenty one or the said respective usual periods be taken and the 
particulars thereof verified as aforesaid. 

Tat the debts which on the first day of June One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one or at the said respective usual periods may be 
owing to the said Governor and Company or their successors and the 
said North West Company respectively from their respective Traders 
Clerks Guides Interpreters Canoemen and Laborers or the other persons 
employed in their respective Service for advances and supplies made and 
furnished to them by the said Governor and Company and their suc- 
_ cessors and the said North West Company respectively shall to the extent 
of one years Salary or Wages of the Trader or other person from whom 
the same shall be owing form further part of the Capital Stock for carry- 
ing on the said Trade under these presents and that an account of such 
debts shall as soon as may be after the said first day of June One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty one or the said respective usual periods be 
taken and the particulars thereof verified as aforesaid and thereupon every 
such debt shall be valued at the actual amount of the same if the same 
shall not exceed one years Salary or Wages of the Trader or other person 
from whom the same shall be owing but if any such debt shall exceed 
such one years Salary or wages then the same shall be valued at the 
amount of such one years Salary or Wages and the surplus of such debt 
after payment of such one years Salary or wages shall belong to the party 
to whom the same shall be respectively owing. 

Tuart on the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty 
one or as soon afterwards as circumstances will admit a valuation shall 
at the expence of the said Concern be made of the Hudsons Bay House 
in London with its appurtenances including the furniture therein and 
also of the Ships which shall on the same first day of June belong to the 
said Governor and Company or their Successors and the said House with 
its appurtenances and the said Ships shall form further part of the Capital 
Stock for carrying on the said Trade under these presents. 

Tuar it being intended that the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors and the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors 
_ or Administrators shall respectively provide an equal share of the Capital 
Stock to be employed in carrying on the said Trade under these presents 
the amounts of the respective valuations to be made as aforesaid of the 
Goods Provisions Stores supplies and other Articles of which Inventories 
are to be taken as aforesaid and the amounts of the charge to be respec- 
tively made as aforesaid by the said parties in respect of the Goods Pro- 
visions and Stores Ordered and to be ordered for the outfit of the year 
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One thousand eight hundred and twenty one as aforesaid and the amount 
of the Valuations to be respectively made as aforesaid of the debts which 
may be owing from Traders Clerks Guides Interpreters Canoemen 
Labourers and other persons besides the Indians as aforesaid and the 
amount of the valuation of the House with its appurtenances and Ships 
of which a valuation is to be made under the last provision shall be respec- 
tively added together so as to form two several sums total respectively 
shewing the amount of that portion of the Capital Stock which is to be 
provided by each of the said parties by the means aforesaid PRovIDED 
NEVERTHELESS that in stating the total amount of the Stock and Debts 
of the said parties according to the valuations and charges hereinbefore 
directed to be made as aforesaid the sum of five thousand pounds shall be 
deducted from the amount of the Stock and Debts of the said parties 
hereto of the second part their Executors or Administrators and the same 
sum of five thousand pounds shall be added to the amount of the Stock 
and Debts of the said Governor and Company or their Successors the 
said sum of five thousand pounds being agreed to be paid by the said 
parties hereto of the second part their Executors or Administrators to 
and received by the said Governor and Company by way of compromise 
of all matters in difference between the said Governor and Company and 
the said North West Company or any of the partners of the said North 
West Company or the Agents or Servants of the same Company and in 
satisfaction of all claims and demands in respect of or in any wise relating 
to such matters in difference and that after making such deduction and 
addition respectively as aforesaid the then difference between the afore- 
said two several sums total shall by such of the said parties whose share 
of the Capital Stock shall be deficient by that difference be brought into 
the said Capital Stock on the first day of June One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty two with Interest from the first day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one if the said two several sums with 
the addition of such difference shall not form a larger amount than shall 
be considered requisite as a Capital Stock but if the said two several sums 
with the addition of such difference shall form a larger amount than shall 
be considered requisite as a Capital Stock then one moiety of the said 
difference shall on the same first day of June be paid by the same party 
to the other of the said parties for the separate and exclusive use of such 
other party with Interest on such moiety calculated at five pounds per 
Cent per Annum from the first day of June one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty one. 

Tuart on or before the thirty first day of December one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty two notice in writing of all the depots stations 
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and posts in North America of or belonging to the said North West 
Company shall be given by the said parties hereto of the second part their 
Executors or Administrators to the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors and that as soon after the delivery of such notice as the same 
shall be respectively demanded and as may be practicable possession of all 
the depots stations and posts in North America of or belonging to the 
said North West Company and the Forts Buildings and Erections at or 
in the same including the Kings Posts in Lower Canada held under a 
Lease thereof from the Crown and of such of the Goods Provisions Stores 
Supplies and other Articles of which Inventories are to be taken as afore- 
- said as shall belong to the said North West Company shall be delivered 
by the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors or Admini- 
strators to the said Governor and Company or their Successors for the 
purposes of the Trade to be carried on under these presents and in the 
event of the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors or 
Administrators refusing and failing so to deliver such possession to the 
said Governor and Company or their Successors as aforesaid all Interest 
which after such refusal or failure may be payable to the said parties here- 
to of the second part their Executors or Administrators under the pro- 
visions hereinafter contained in respect of their share of the Capital and 
also those twenty shares of the gains and profits arising after such refusal 
or failure from the said Concern which will under the provisions herein- 
after contained belong to the said parties hereto of the second part their 
Executors or Administrators generally shall not be paid to them but shall 
be retained by the said Governor and Company or their Successors until 
possession of the said depots and premises shall be delivered to the said 
Governor and Company or their Successors when the same shall be paid 
to the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors or Admini- 
strators. 

Tuar the depots stations post forts buildings and erections of which 
possession is under the last provision so to be delivered as aforesaid shall 
from the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty one 
be held as part of the said Capital Stock but the same shall not be valued 
nor taken into account in making an estimate of the value of the shares 
which shall be brought into the said Concern by the said Governor and 
Company or their Successors and the said parties hereto of the second part 
their Executors or Administrators respectively as aforesaid of the said 
Capital Stock ProvipED NEVERTHELESS that it shall be lawful for the 
said Governor and Company or their Successors at any time or times to 
pull down raise and destroy all or any of the Forts Buildings and Erections 
at or on the said Depots Stations and Posts. 
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Tuar for consulting and advising as to the management of the Trade 
to be carried on under these presents a Board shall be constituted consist- 
ing of the Governor or in his absence the Deputy Governor for the 
time being of the said Hudsons Bay Company and two Members to be 
from time to time named by the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors out of the Committee for the time being of the same Com- 
pany and of two persons to be from time to time named by the said parties 
hereto of the second part or the Survivors or Survivor of them his Exe- 
cutors or Administrators and that those two members of the said Board 
who are to be named out of the said Committee shall from time to time 
be named by the said Governor and Company or their Successors within 
ten days after the annual Election of the Governor and Committee of 
the same Company and that until the next annual Election of such 
Governor and Committee Andrew Colvile and Nicholas Garry being 
two of the Members of the present Committee shall be the two Members 
of the said Board who are to be named out of the said Committee and 
that the said Simon McGillivray and Edward Ellice shall be the first of 
those two Members of the said Board who are to act on behalf of the 
said parties hereto of the second part and that any vacancy which by 
reason of death absence or other cause there may from time to time be in 
respect of any of the Members for the time being of the said Board shall 
be supplied as soon as conveniently may be by the parties or party entitled 
to name the Member or Members in respect of whom there shall be 
such vacancy and that such Board shall meet at the Hudsons Bay House 
for the time being in London on the third day of October next and at 
such other times as may be requisite and that three members thereof shall 
constitute a quorum Provipep Atways that of such Quorum there 
shall always be one of those two Members who are to act on behalf of 
the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors or Admini- 
strators and that a majority of the persons present at any such Board 
shall be competent to make a report provided such majority shall include 
one of the Members who are to act on behalf of the said parties hereto 
of the second part their Executors or Administrators and that such Board 
shall have access to and cognizance of all such Information and reports 
relating to the Trade to be carried on under these presents as shall be 
received by the said Governor and Company or their Successors from 
their Governors Factors and Agents in North America and all Corres- 
pondence Books Documents and Papers whatsoever relating to the said 
Trade and all measures proposed or devised regarding the same and shall 
from time to time report to the said Governor and Company or their Suc- 
cessors such arrangements and measures as the said Board shall agree to 
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recommend for the management of the said Trade including the purchase 
sale or freighting of Ships the purchase and exportation of trading goods 
provisions and stores the sales of Furs Peltries and other Articles obtained 
in carrying on the said Trade the Appointments of Chief Factors Traders 
Agents and other persons to be employed in North America in conduct- 
ing the said Trade and all instructions to be sent or given to them relative 
thereto and the determination upon Tariffs to be proposed as hereinafter 
is mentioned and that all arrangements and measures for the management 
of the Trade to be carried on under these presents and for the purchase 
and variation of stocks funds and securities and for the appropriation and 
- application of the forty shares hereinafter agreed to belong to the Chief 
Factors and Chief Traders and their Successors and appropriated as a 
remuneration to the persons actually employed in conducting the Trade 
in North America or as a temporary provision for persons retiring from 
such actual employment shall be founded upon and regulated by the 
Reports of the said Board after the same shall have been approved of by 
a regular Meeting of the Governor and Committee of the said Hudsons 
Bay Company but that in the event of any such Report not being con- 
firmed by the said Governor and Committee or in the event of the said 
Board not reporting such measures as may appear needful then and in 
either of those cases it shall be competent to the said Governor and Com- 
pany and their Successors to make such arrangements and to adopt such 
measures not recommended by any such Report as the case may in their 
judgment require but before carrying the same into effect the Governor 
and Committee of the said Company shall invite those two Members of 
the said Board who are to act on behalf of the said parties hereto of the 
second part their Executors or Administrators as aforesaid to attend a 
Meeting of the said Governor and Committee at which such proposed 
arrangements and measures shall be discussed in order that the concurrence 
of all the parties interested may if possible be obtained and if notwith- 
standing such discussion any measures shall be resolved on by the said 
Governor and Committee which shall appear to both of the two last 
mentioned Members of the said Board injurious to the Interests of the 
‘Trade or contrary to the true intent and meaning of these presents then 
they the same two Members may protest against such arrangements and 
measures and upon such protest in writing being delivered to the Gover- 
nor or Deputy Governor of the said Company the arrangements and 
measures so protested against shall be suspended and delayed until the 
fitness and expediency of the same can be decided by Arbitration in the 
manner hereinafter provided. 

Tuart the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors or 
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Administrators shall at the reasonable request of the said Governor and 
Company or their Successors and at the expence of the said Concern do 
and execute and cause to be done and executed all acts and deeds requisite 
or proper for transferring and making over to the said Governor and 
Company or their Successor for the purpose of conducting the Trade to 
be carried on under these presents the Indentures of all Apprentices now 
bound to the said North West Company or any of the Partners therein 
on account of the same Company and the engagements for service to the 
said Company of all Clerks Guides Interpreters Canoemen and other 
persons employed in the Service of the same Company and for enabling 
the said Governor and Company and their Successors to have and enjoy 
the full benefit thereof And the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors shall in exoneration of the Partners or Members of the North 
West Company but at the expence of the said Concern enter into and 
well and truly observe and perform with and to the said Apprentices 
Clerks Guides Interpreters Canoemen and other persons all conditions 
covenants obligations and promises to which the said North West Com- 
pany or any of the Partners therein on account of the same Company 
may be liable in respect of such Indentures and Engagements. 

Tuar the expences from and after the first day of June one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty one and during the continuance of the said 
Concern of all the Establishments of the said Governor and Company 
and their Successors in England and in the Territory granted by their 
Charter and also of their Establishments in any other part or parts of 
North America where the said Trade shall be carried on under these 
presents including in such expences the Salaries of the Governor and 
Committee of the said Hudsons Bay Company and of two Governors to 
be by them appointed for their Territories in Hudsons Bay and of all 
Officers for the time being both at home and abroad of the said Governor 
and Company and their Successors and including the expences of and 
attending all Courts both Civil and Criminal of the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors and the expences of and attending any 
armed force which the said Governor and Company or their Successors 
may under the authority of their Charter think it expedient to employ 
and all other expences of the said Governor and Company and their Suc- 
cessors and the freight of any Ship or Ships which may be hired for carry- 
ing on the said Trade under these presents the expences of Warehouse 
Rent Brokerage and all other expences and all losses and damages which 
shall or may be incurred or sustained in carrying on the said ‘Trade as 
aforesaid or in anywise relating thereto shall from time to time previously 
to the division hereinafter mentioned of the clear gains and profits of the 
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said concern be paid allowed and borne by and out of the proceeds of the 
current returns arising from the same Trade and in case the same shall 
be deficient then as to one moiety thereof by the said Governor and Com- 
pany and their Successors and as to the other moiety thereof by the said 
parties hereto of the second part their Executors or Administrators Pro- 
VIDED NEVERTHELESS that no expence which shall relate to Colonization 
and is not hereinbefore expressly provided for or to any Concern or 
Business which may be carried on by the Governor and Company or 
their Successors for their benefit separate from this Concern shall be 
included among the expences so to be paid allowed and borne as aforesaid. 
Tar the clear gains and profits arising from the said Concern shall 
be divided into one hundred equal shares and shall belong to the parties 
following (that is to say) twenty of the said Shares shall belong to the 
said Governor and Company and their Successors twenty others of the 
said shares shall belong to the said parties hereto of the second part their 
Executors or Administrators forty others of the said shares shall belong 
to such persons as shall from time to time be by the said Governor and 
Company or their Successors appointed Chief Factors and Chief Traders 
for conducting the said Trade in the Interior in North America and to 
such persons as shall hereafter be appointed to succeed them it being the 
true intent and meaning of the parties hereto that the said last mentioned 
forty shares shall always be appropriated as a remuneration to the persons 
actually employed in conducting the Trade in North America or as a 
temporary provision for persons retiring from such actual employment 
Provipep that as often as there shall be any loss upon the returns of any 
one year forty equal one hundre[d]th shares of such loss shall be set off 
from and made good out of the said forty shares so to be appropriated as 
aforesaid of the gains and profits arising from the Trade of the said Con- 
cern in the ensuing year or years until such forty shares of loss shall have 
been fully made good and the appropriation of such forty shares shall be 
regulated according to the provisions intended to be contained in a Deed 
Poll already prepared and engrossed and intended to bear even date with 
these presents and to be under the Common Seal of the said Governor & 
Company Five others of the said shares subject to a like proviso for setting 
off and making good thereout five equal one hundredth shares of such 
loss as aforesaid shall belong to the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors in order to carry into effect certain arrangements to be b 
them made with the Representatives of the late Earl of Selkirk deceased 
five others of the said shares subject to a like proviso for setting off and 
making good thereout five equal one hundredth shares of such loss as 


aforesaid shall belong to the said Simon McGillivray and Edward Ellice 
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their Executors or Administrators as a compensation for the emoluments 
heretofore arising from Agency and Commissions in London on the 
account of the North West Company which Agency and Commissions 
will be lost by their respective Commercial Establishments in consequence 
of this Agreement and for which five shares the receipts of the said Simon 
McGillivray and Edward Ellice and of the Survivor of them and the 
Executors or Administrators of such Survivor shall from time to time be 
effectual discharges to the said Governor and Company and their Suc- 
cessors and the remaining ten of the said shares shall as to the one moiety 
thereof belong to the said Governor and Company and their Successors 
and as to the other moiety thereof to the said parties hereto of the second 
part their Executors or Administrators subject to the provisions herein- 
after contained concerning the same remaining ten shares. 

Tuar the said Governor and Company and their Successors shall from 
time to time subject to the terms herein contained order such trading 
Goods Provisions and Stores for the outfits of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty two and the succeeding years during the said ‘T’erm 
of Twenty one years as they may think proper and consign the same at 
such times by such Vessels to such places and persons and in such manner 
as they shall think fit. 

Tuar the said Governor and Company and their Successors in like 
manner subject to the terms aforesaid shall cause the furs peltries and 
other articles to be received as the returns of the outfits of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one and the succeeding years during 
the said Term of Twenty one years to be consigned to England or else- 
where as they may think expedient and employ Brokers or others to sell 
such Furs Peltries and other Articles with all convenient speed by public 
Auction or private Contract as may be deemed expedient and the said 
Governor and Company or their Successors shall not be answerable for 
the neglect or other defaults of such Brokers or others unless arising from 
the wilful neglect or default of the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors. 

Tuar the said Concern and all the transactions and dealings thereof 
shall in all other respects be conducted and carried on but subject to the 
terms herein contained by and in the name of the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors exclusively but no Commission shall be 
charged by the said Governor and Company and their Successors for and 
in respect of the conducting and carrying on of the same. 

Tuar it shall be lawful for the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors if they shall find it expedient so to do to sell and dispose of the 
present Hudsons Bay House or the Hudsons Bay House for the time 
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being in London with its appurtenances the clear money arising from 
every such Sale being brought into the Capital Stock of the said Concern 
and also from time to time with and out of the Capital Stock of the said 
Concern to purchase any other House or Houses in lieu thereof and to 
be held for the like purposes and with the like powers over the same. 

Tuart the receipt or receipts of the said Governor and Company and 
their Successors or of any person or persons duly authorized by them for 
the purpose for the money to arise from any sale of the Hudsons Bay 
House for the time being in London with its appurtenances and for all 
monies and property to become due owing or belonging to the said Con- 
- cern or to be receivable in the course of the conducting and carrying on 
of the same shall effectually discharge the person or persons paying or 
delivering the same from the money or property in such receipt or re- 
ceipts expressed to be received and from being answerable for the non- 
application or misapplication and from being obliged to see to the applica- 
tion thereof. 

Tuar Inventories of such Trading Goods Provisions and Stores as on 
the first day of June or the usual period of closing the spring Trade of 
One thousand eight hundred and twenty two and on the same day or 
usual period in every succeeding year during the said Term of Twenty 
one Years may remain on hand at the several depots stations or posts in 
North America to be occupied in carrying on the said Trade as the part 
undisposed of to the Indians of the Outfit of the year then immediately 
preceding shall be made out as soon as may be afterwards and that there- 
upon the same shall be valued at a Tariff to be from time to time proposed 
by the hereinafter mentioned Governor and Council of Chief Factors 
and determined upon by the said Governor and Company and their Suc- 
cessors and the amount of such Valuation shall as provided for in the 
next Article be allowed as a Credit in the Account of the Outfit of the 
year then immediately preceding and shall be made a charge in the 
Accounts of the Outfit of the year then next following and the same 
Goods Provisions and Stores shall be considered as part of the outfit of 
the year then next following ProvrpEp ALways that in such Inventories 
and Valuations shall be included all Debts which on such first day of 
June or such usual period may be owing to the said Concern from ‘Traders 
Clerks Guides Interpreters Canoemen and Labourers or other persons 
except Indians for advances and supplies and such Debts shall be valued 
at a fair Estimate but Debts due from Indians shall be included without 
any Valuation being put thereon. 

Tuart for the purpose of ascertaining from time to time the gains and 
profits or as the case may be the losses of or to the said Concern and the 
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true state and condition of the Stock and Capital of the said Concern a 
general Account shall on the first day of June one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty three and on every succeeding first day of June during 
the continuance of the said Concern be stated and made out in the manner 
following (that is to say) in stating and making out such account on the 
first day of June one thousand eight hundred and twenty three there 
shall be placed on the debit side of the said Account the amounts of the 
respective Valuations to be made as aforesaid of the Goods Provisions 
Stores Supplies and other Articles of which Inventories are to be taken 
and which are to form part of the outfit of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one as aforesaid together with Interest at five pounds 
per Centum per Annum on such amounts from the first day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one to the first day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty three and also the amounts of the 
charge to be respectively made as aforesaid by the said parties in respect 
of the Goods Provisions and Stores ordered and to be ordered for the 
Outfit of the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty one as afore- 
said together with interest at the same rate on the sums forming such 
amounts from the respective times of the payment of the same sums to 
the first day of June one thousand eight hundred and twenty three and 
also the amounts of the Valuation to be made as aforesaid of the Debts 
which may be owing from Traders Clerks Guides Interpreters Canoe- 
men Laborers and other Persons besides Indians as aforesaid on the said 
first day of June one thousand eight hundred and twenty one or at the 
respective usual periods next succeeding the date of these presents for 
taking Inventories as aforesaid together with Interest at the same rate 
on such amounts from the first day of June one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty one to the first day of June one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty three and also the amount of the Valuation to be made as afore- 
said of the Hudsons Bay House in London with its appurtenances and of 
the Ships of which a Valuation is to be made as hereinbefore mentioned 
together with Interest at the same rate on such amount for the period 
last aforesaid and also the amount of such of the expences to be incurred 
up to the first day of June one thousand eight hundred and twenty two 
in respect of the Establishments of the said Governor and Company and 
their Successors and in respect of the said Trade and otherwise as afore- 
said as are to be paid allowed and borne by and out of the proceeds of the 
current returns arising from the said Trade or otherwise as aforesaid to- 
gether with Interest at the same rate on the amount of such expences 
from the respective times of the payment thereof up to the first day of 
June one thousand eight hundred and twenty three and there shall be 
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placed on the Credit side of the said Account the amount of the Valua- 
tion to be made in pursuance of the last preceding Article of such Trad- 
ing Goods Provisions and Stores as on the first of June or the usual 
period of closing the Spring Trade of One thousand eight hundred and 
twenty two may remain on hand at the said several depots stations or 
posts as aforesaid and of the Debts to be included in such valuation as 
aforesaid and also the amount of the then value of the Hudsons Bay 
House for the time being in London with its appurtenances and any 
other property which shall belong to the said Concern on the first day of 
June one thousand eight hundred and twenty two Together with Interest 
_ at the rate aforesaid on both amounts from the said first day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty two to the first day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty three and also the net amount to 
arise from the Sale of the Furs Peltries and other Articles to be received 
as the returns of the Outfit of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty one after deducting all expences attending or relating to the Sale 
thereof together with interest at the same rate on the sums forming such 
net amount from the respective prompt days of the sale of the said Furs 
Peltries and other Articles to the first day of June one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty three and that the balance of the said General 
Account shall in the event of such Balance being on the credit side of 
the said Account be deemed to be the gains and profits in respect of the 
outfit of the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty one and shall 
in the event of such balance being on the debit side of the said Account be 
deemed to be the losses in respect of the outfit of the same year and the 
balance of the said Interest Account shall be divided and paid to the said 
Governor and Company or their Successors and to the parties hereto of 
the second part in proportion to their respective Advances and that the 
general Account to be stated and made out on the first day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty four and on every succeeding first 
day of June during the continuance of the said Concern shall be stated 
and made out and adjusted and settled upon the like principle as the 
Account to be stated and made out on the first day of June one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty three and in the same manner as far as cir- 
cumstances will admit in regard to the details or particulars thereof and 
after every such general Account shall be settled the clear gains and 
profits or the losses as the case may be shall be divided amongst and be 
paid to or by the parties entitled or liable under these presents to receive 
or bear the same and if from any cause the said gains and profits or losses 
shall not be paid at the expiration of fourteen days after such first day of 
June then with Interest at five pounds per Centum per Annum from 
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the expiration of the said fourteen days but subject to the provisions here- 
inbefore contained in regard to the nondelivery by the said parties hereto 
of the second part their Executors or Administrators of possession of such 
Depots and Premises as aforesaid. 

Tuat if at any time or times after the first day of June one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty two and during the continuance of the said 
Concern the said Governor and Company or their Successors shall in 
respect of any monies paid by them be in advance beyond their share of 
the Capital Stock of the said concern then and in every such case one 
half of the amount in which they shall be so for the time being in advance 
shall be forthwith on demand brought by the said parties hereto of the 
the second part their executors or administrators into the said concern 
with interest thereon at the rate of Five pounds per cent per annum cal- 
culated from the day or respective days of making such advance or 
respective advances. 

Tuar notwithstanding any thing hereinbefore contained all Interest 
which may be payable to the said parties hereto of the second part their 
executors or administrators under the provision aforesaid in respect of 
their share of the Capital and also those twenty shares of the clear gains 
and profits which it is hereinbefore agreed shall belong to the said parties 
hereto of the second part their executors or administrators generally or 
any part of the interest and shares may from time to time be retained and 
applied by the said Governor and Company and their Successors for the 
purpose of satisfying any deficiency which by reason of previous losses or 
neglect to bring in one half of such advance as aforesaid or otherwise 
there may then be in the share of the said parties hereto of the second 
part their executors or administrators in the Capital Stock of the said 
Concern together with any interest that may be payable in respect of 
such deficiency. 

Tuar notwithstanding any thing hereinbefore contained those ten 
shares of the said clear gains and profits which it is hereinbefore agreed 
shall as to the one moiety thereof belong to the said Governor and Com- 
pany and their Successors and as to the other moiety thereof to the said 
parties hereto of the second part their executors or administrators shall 
from time to time be invested by the said Governor and Company and 
their Successors in their names in the parliamentary Stocks or public 
Funds of Great Britain or upon Government Securities in England 
which may be varied from time to time at their discretion And the said 
Governor and Company and their Successors shall stand possessed of 
such stocks funds and securities and the dividends and annual produce 
thereof Upon the trusts hereinafter declared concerning the same that is 
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to say Upon Trust from time to time as such dividends and annual 
produce shall become due to divide the same into two equal shares and to 
retain one of such shares for their own use and to pay the other of such 
shares to the said parties hereto of the second part their executors or ad- 
ministrators AND Upon Furtruer Trusr at the final winding up and 
closing of the said Concern to divide the said stocks funds and securities 
into two equal shares and to retain one of such shares for the use of the 
said Governor and Company or their Successors and to transfer the other 
of such shares to the said parties hereto of the second part their executors 
or administrators PRovipED NEVERTHELESS that the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors shall at any time or times during the 
continuance of the said Concern be at liberty to apply all or any part of 
the said stocks funds and securities or of the dividends and annual produce 
thereof in the increase of the capital stock of the said concern or in 
supplying any deficiency thereof to be occasioned by losses PROVIDED 
Aso that the share of the said parties hereto of the second part their 
executors or administrators in the said stocks funds and securities and the 
dividends and annual produce thereof shall from time to time be liable 
to satisfy such deficiency and such interest for the satisfying of which 
the said twenty shares of the said parties hereto of the second part their 
executors or administrators of the said clear gains and profits together 
with the interest payable as aforesaid are hereinbefore authorized to be 
retained and applied as aforesaid And shall also from time to time be 
liable to satisfy the said Governor and Company and their Successors all 
damages to be occasioned to them by reason of the breach of any of the 
covenants herein entered into by the said parties hereto of the second 
part and that such dispositions may be made of the said stocks funds 
and securities dividends and annual produce as may be necessary or proper 
for answering the above purposes or any of them. 

THaT the said Governor and Company and their Successors shall 
cause to be kept a proper set of Books of Account for the purposes of the 
Trade to be carried on under these presents exclusively of their other 
concerns. 

‘THat those two Members of the aforesaid Board who are to act on 
behalf of the said parties hereto of the second part their executors or 
administrators and each of such two Members shall at any reasonable 
time or times besides when the said Board shall be assembled be at liberty 
to inspect at the Hudson’s Bay House for the time being in London all 
the Reports to be received by the said Governor and Company and their 
Successors from their Governors Factors and Agents in North America 
and all correspondence which may pass between them relative to the 
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said Concern and all other correspondence and Papers relating to the 
said concern including the indents or Orders for trading Goods Pro- 
visions and Stores to be made by the hereinafter mentioned Council of 
Chief Factors and also the Books of account to be kept for the purposes 
of the said Concern and to take copies of or Extracts from the said Books 
of Account. 

Tuart the Chief Factors for the time being together with one of the 
Governors to be appointed as hereinafter mentioned and in case both of 
them shall be present then together with the Senior of such Governors 
or in the absence of both of them then together with any other person to 
be from time to time specially appointed by the said Governor and Com- 
pany or their Successors to preside thereat shall form a Council of the 
said Governor and Company or their Successors and be competent to do 
and carry into effect all acts which by the charter are authorized to be 
done and carried into effect by the Councils abroad of the said Governor 
and Company and to execute all bye-laws and regulations which may 
from time to time be made by the said Governor and Company or their 
Successors. 

Tar the said Governor and Company or their Successors shall with 
all convenient speed appoint by Commission under their Common Seal 
two persons as Governors to preside at the Councils of the said Chief 
Factors at the Northern and Southern Factories and that such respective 
appointments may be varied and any vacancy therein supplied by the said 
Governor and Company and their Successors as they may from time to 
time think fit. 

Twat in order to constitute a Council not less than seven of the Chief 
Factors acting in the North District and three of the Chief Factors act- 
ing in the South District shall be present besides one of the said two 
Governors or their Successors or the other person specially to be appointed 
to preside thereat and if owing to death or other cause one of such Gover- 
nors or their Successors or such other person shall not be present there or 
if there shall be a want of sufficient Members or on any other account 
the persons who may have met together may adjourn from time to time. 

Tuar in case of the death or absence of both the Governors or of any 
other person specially appointed to preside by the said Governor and 
Company as aforesaid the Senior Chief Factor of each District and who 
shall for the time being be present shall temporarily preside at such 
respective Council Ann if the number of Chief Factors hereby required 
to form such respective full Council cannot from the intemperate state 
of the Season or other unavoidable circumstances assemble within a 
period to be fixed by the said Governor and Company at the usual places 
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respectively appointed for holding Councils whether original or adjourned 
Then so many of the Chief Factors of each district or department as can 
assemble shall, assisted by as many of the Chief Traders of the same dis- 
trict or department as for the time being can be conveniently assembled 
for the purpose respectively form a temporary Council to determine the 
necessary Out-fits and arrangements of the Season And such temporary 
Council may adjourn from time to time as occasion may require Subject 
nevertheless to be superseded by the original Council in case the same 
can be assembled during the Sitting or Adjournment of the temporary 
Council. 

Tuat every Member of the said Council whether a Chief Factor or 
Chief Trader who shall be present at the same shall have one Vote and 
a bare majority of the Votes of the persons present and with the con- 
currence of the Governor or other person for the time being presiding 
shall be sufficient to determine the several matters hereby authorized to 
be determined at such a Council but for want of such concurrence a 
majority of at least two thirds of those present shall be required to decide 
any question. 

Tuart the said Governor and Company or their Successors shall not 
and that the said parties hereto of the second part their executors or ad- 
ministrators or any person or persons now composing or concerned or 
interested in the said North West Company or the Trade thereof or any 
share therein respectively or any of the said parties respectively shall not 
at any time or times during the continuance of the said Concern either 
by immediate barter sale or purchase after the first day of June One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one with to or from the Indians in 
any part of North America or by the exportation after the day of the 
date of these presents to North America of trading Goods Provisions or 
Stores designed for the use of such Indians or by the importation into 
Great Britain or Ireland after the thirtieth day of December One thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty two of Furs Peltries or other Articles 
usually received in return from them or by giving assistance or advice to 
any person or persons concerned in the said ‘Trade or any branch thereof 
or in any other manner directly or indirectly be concerned in the said 
Trade or any branch thereof save and except under these presents or 
lend money to any person or persons concerned in the said Trade or any 
branch thereof. 

Tuar within three calendar months after the first day of June One 
thousand eight hundred and forty three a general and final account and 
rest shall be taken and made of the Capital stock debts and effects belong- 
ing and due and owing to the said Concern and of the claims thereupon 
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and upon the settling of such Account and rest and after making due 
provision for the satisfaction of such claims and after the gains and profits 
or losses as the case may be of the said Concerns shall have been duly 
adjusted paid or allowed for the balance of the said Capital stock debts 
and effects shall be divided between the said Governor and Company or 
their Successors and the said parties hereto of the second part their ex- 
ecutors or administrators in equal shares and such Instruments shall be 
executed for effecting such division and winding up and finally closing 
the said Concern as may be necessary or advisable PRovrDED NEVERTHE- 
Less that the Hudson’s Bay House for the time being in London with its 
appurtenances shall upon the settlement of such final account and rest be 
taken by the said Governor and Company or their Successors as their 
exclusive and separate property at a fair valuation and that the depots 
stations Posts Forts Buildings and Erections on the Territories of the 
said Hudson’s Bay Company in North America shall on such settlement 
be exclusively their property without any consideration being paid or 
given for the same. 

Tuar the receipts of the said William McGillivray Simon McGil- 
livray and Edward Ellice and the survivors and survivor of them and the 
personal Representative or Representatives of such survivor or of such of 
them as shall for the time being be in England for any monies or property 
payable or transferrable to the said parties hereto of the second part their 
executors or administrators shall effectually discharge the said Governor 
and Company and their Successors from the money and property in such 
receipts expressed to be received and from being answerable for the non- 
application or misapplication and from being obliged to see to the applica- 
tion thereof. 

Tuar in the event of and notwithstanding the death Bankruptcy or 
Insolvency of all or any of the said parties hereto of the second part and 
notwithstanding any other cause matter or thing whatsoever neither the 
share of the said parties hereto of the second part their executors or ad- 
ministrators in the Capital Stock debts and effects of the said Concern or 
“n the aforesaid stocks funds and securities nor any other monies or pro- 
perty which may be payable or belong to the said parties hereto of the 
second part their executors or administrators in respect of the said con- 
cern nor any part of the said share monies and property respectively other 
than such share of the same parties hereto of the second part their ex- 
ecutors or admors. in the interest and in the said gains and profits and in 
the dividends and annual produce of the said stocks funds and securities 
as is to be paid under the provisions aforesaid shall be drawn out of the 
said concern during the continuance thereof. 
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Tuar if the said parties hereto of the second part their executors or 
administrators shall refuse or fail to deliver up to the said Governor and 
Company or their Successors at the period and in manner aforesaid and 
according to the true intent and meaning of these presents possession of 
all those Depots Stations and Posts in North America of the said North 
West Company and the Forts Buildings and Erections at or upon the 
same and all those Goods Stores Provisions and Premises of which posses- 
sion is hereinbefore covenanted to be delivered to the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors as aforesaid for the purposes of the T’rade 
to be carried on under these presents then and in such case it shall be law- 
- ful for the said Governor and Company or their Successors by a Notice 
in writing under their Common Seal to be given to the said parties hereto 
of the second part their executors or administrators or any of them respec- 
tively or left at their or his respective usual or last places or place of abode 
in England or Canada to determine the said concern from a time to be 
named in such Notice for that purpose and from the expiration of the 
time so to be named in such notice the said Concern shall be determined 
and the same shall with all convenient speed be wound up and closed in 
such or the like manner as far as circumstances will admit as if the said 
term of twenty one years for which the said Trade is hereby agreed to be 
carried on as aforesaid had expired by effluxion of time. 

Tuar nothing herein contained shall prevent the said Governor and 
Company or their Successors from granting to any person or persons any 
part or parts of the Territory granted by their Charter not already granted 
out so that such grant or grants shall not interfere with the carrying on 
of the said Trade under these presents to the greatest advantage and so 
that such rights and liberties be reserved as may be necessary or expedient 
for that purpose and so that the person or persons to whom such grant or 
grants shall be made be restricted from carrying on the said Trade and 
every branch thereof while the said Trade shall be carried on under these 
presents. AND Furruer that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the said Governor and Company or their Successors from engaging at 
their own expence and risk including the expenses of any additional 
Clerks Agents or Servants to be employed for that purpose in any trans- 
actions or dealings in the way of Trade or otherwise with the Colonists 
for the time being settled within their Territory or with any other person 
or persons so that the same shall not interfere with the carrying on to the 
greatest advantage of the said Trade hereby agreed to be carried on. 

Tuar nothing herein contained shall be construed to vest in the said 
Concern any debts sums of money or other property except what are in 
this respect hereinbefore mentioned which on the said first day of June 
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One thousand eight hundred and twenty one shall be due owing or be- 
longing to the said Governor and Company or their Successors and the 
said North West Company respectively or to render the said Concern 
liable for any debts or sums of money which may be then due or owing 
from them respectively or to render the said Concern liable to pay for 
the Trading Goods Provisions and Stores already ordered or to be here- 
after ordered as aforesaid for the Outfit of the year One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one or for the expences to be paid in relation thereto 
in regard to which respectively provision is made as hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

Tar it shall be lawful for the said Governor and Company and their 
Successors from time to time and at all times after possession of the same 
shall be delivered as aforesaid and during the continuance of the said con- 
cern peaceably and quietly to have hold occupy possess and enjoy the said 
Depots Stations Posts Forts Buildings and Erections and the Goods Pro- 
visions Stores and Premises of which as well of the said Depots Stations 
Forts Posts Buildings and Erections possession is to be delivered to the 
said Governor and Company or their Successors as aforesaid and from 
time to time and at all times after the said first day of June One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty one and during the continuance of the said 
Concern exclusively to conduct and carry on the aforesaid Trade accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of these presents without the lawful 
let suit trouble denial eviction interruption claim or demand whatsoever 
of or by the said parties hereto of the second part their executors or ad- 
ministrators or any other person or persons who are or is concerned or 
‘nterested in the said North West Company or by any party or parties 
lawfully or equitably claiming or to claim by from under or in trust for 
them or any of them respectively or by or with their or any of their title 
acts means default privity or procurement. 

Tuar the said parties hereto of the second part their executors or 
administrators shall and will from time to time and at all times hereafter 
save defend keep harmless and indemnified the said Governor and Com- 
pany and their Successors of from and against all claims and demands 
which any person or persons now concerned or interested in the said 
North West Company and who may not concur in the arrangements 
hereby made may have upon or against the said Governor and Company 
or their Successors either at Law or in Equity in respect or in any wise 
relating to the Stock and Property of the said North West Company 
hereby agreed to be delivered to and vested in the said Governor and 
Company or their Successors and of from and against all actions suits 
damages losses and expences on account of such claims and demands. 
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Tuar the said parties hereto of the second part or their executors or 
administrators or any person or persons who is or are concerned or inter- 
ested in the said North West Company shall not nor will at any time or 
times during the continuance of the said Concern oppose dispute or inter- 
fere with the rights and privileges granted to the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors by their Charter and shall and will at any 
time or times during such the continuance of the said Concern at the 
request and expense of the said Governor and Company or their Suc- 
cessors concur and assist in any application which they may think it 
expedient to make to his Majesty or to Parliament for more clearly 
- defining such rights and privileges and for putting an end to the questions 
and doubts which heretofore have been raised respecting the same and 
for better enabling the said Governor and Company and their Successors 
to exercise such of the said rights and privileges as they may deem 
expedient. 

Tuart if at any time during the said term of Twenty one years or after 
the end thereof any dispute or controversy shall arise between the said 
Governor and Company and their Successors and the said parties hereto 
of the second part their executors or administrators or any of them con- 
cerning any of the clauses covenants and agreements herein contained or 
any Valuation to be made as aforesaid or any other arrangement measure 
matter or thing whatsoever in any wise relating to the said Concern or 
any breach or breaches of all or any of the covenants contained herein 
the same shall be referred to the award or arbitration of three competent 
and indifferent persons one to be named by one of the parties in difference 
one other by the other of the parties in difference and the third by the 
two so first chosen Anp that the award of such three arbitrators or the 
majority of them if made in writing under their hands and seals and 
ready to be delivered to the parties in difference within fourteen days 
after such dispute or controversy shall have been referred to them or 
within such further time or times as the Arbitrators or a majority of 
them shall during the pendency of the dispute or controversy appoint shall 
be binding and conclusive on both the said parties and such arbitrators shall 
if they see occasion have power to dissolve the said concern hereby estab- 
lished upon such terms and in such manner as they may think proper 
consistently with the basis of the general arrangement hereby entered into 
And that in case either of the said parties in difference shall neglect or 
refuse by the space of fourteen days after notice in writing given by the 
other party for that purpose to join in the appointment of such arbitrators 
as aforesaid then the award of the arbitrator named by the party giving 
such notice if made in writing under his hand and seal and ready to be 
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delivered to the parties in difference within fourteen days after the expira- 
tion of such fourteen days or within such further time or times as such 
sole arbitrator shall during the pendency of the dispute or controversy 
appoint shall be binding and conclusive on both the said parties in like 
manner as if the party so neglecting or refusing had named an arbitrator 
who had actually joined in such award within the time before limited in 
that behalf. Anp Lastry that for the further and better enforcing the 
performance and observance of every such award to be made as aforesaid 
the reference or submission in respect of the same may from time to time 
be made a Rule in the Court of King’s Bench according to the direction 
of the Statute in that case made and provided. Anp THis INDENTURE 
Furtuer WItTneEssETH that in pursuance also of the said recited agree- 
ment the said Governor and Company do hereby for themselves and 
their Successors further covenant promise and agree with and to the said 
parties hereto of the second part their executors and administrators that 
the said Trade shall and may from the first day of June One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty one and from time to time and at all times 
thereafter during the continuance of the said Concern be carried on and 
conducted on over or through such part or parts of the Territory some- 
time since granted by the said Governor and Company to the said late 
Earl of Selkirk deceased as the said Trade can be carried on and conducted 
in over or through to advantage and with all requisite rights and liberties 
for the purpose without the lawful let suit trouble or interruption or 
interference whatsoever of or by any person or persons lawfully or equit- 
ably claiming or to claim by from or under or in trust for the said Earl 
of Selkirk deceased or of or by any person or persons carrying on upon 
the said Earl of Selkirk’s Territory a similar Trade it being the intention 
of the said parties hereto that no similar Trade shall be carried on in the 
same Territory during the continuance of the said Concern under these 
Presents except under the authority of these presents PRovipED ALWayYs 
that nothing in these presents contained shall extend to bind the said 
Governor and Company or any of the Members of the same Company 
in their individual capacity or in any other way than in their corporate 
capacity Provipep Arso that notwithstanding all the said persons named 
as parties hereto of the second part shall not execute these presents all of 
such persons as shall execute these presents and every of them and their 
respective heirs executors and administrators shall be bound by the Cove- 
nants herein expressed to be entered into by the parties hereto of the 
second part in such or the like manner as if all of such persons had exe- 
cuted these presents Iv Wrrness whereof the said Governor and Com- 
pany have caused their Common Seal to be hereunto affixed and the said 
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several other parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 
By order of the Governor & Committee 
Ws. SMITH Secy. 
WiriraM McGirtivray (L.S.) 
by Charles Kaye his Atty. 

Stmon McGittrvray (L.S.) 
Epwarp E :tice (L.S.) 


XX. Deed Poll 


APPOINTMENT of Forty Shares under certain restrictions and with cer- 
tain rules and regulations for the management of their Co-Partnership 


wirade:— 


Dated 26th March 18211 
THE GoveRNoR & COMPANY 
oF Hupson’s Bay 


To ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME "THE GOVERNOR 
AND CoMPANY OF ADVENTURERS OF ENGLAND TRADING INTO Hupsons 
Bay Send greeting Wuereas under or by means of an Indenture 
bearing date the twenty sixth day of March instant and made between 
the said Governor and Company of the first part Witt14aM McGILLivray 
of Montreal in the province of Lower Canada in North America Esquire 
Simon McGitiivray of Suffolk Lane in the City of London Merchant 
and Epwarp E tice of Spring Gardens in the County of Middlesex 
Esquire who together with certain other persons therein referred to are 
thereinafter described as being theretofore or then engaged in Copartner- 
ship in carrying on a Trade in purchasing and receiving by way of Barter 
Furs Peltries and other Articles from the Indians in Upper and Lower 
Canada and in other parts of North America in or under the name or 
firm of the NortH West Company of the second part It is amongst 
other things provided and agreed by and between the parties to the In- 
denture now in recital that the Trade in purchasing and receiving by 
way of Barter from the Indians Furs Peltries and other Articles therein- 
before mentioned to have been theretofore carried on by the said Gov- 
ernor and Company and the said North West Company as therein men- 
tioned should for the space of Twenty one years commencing with the 
Outfit of the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty one and 
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ending with the returns of the Outfit of the year One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty one but subject nevertheless to certain terms thereinafter 
contained be carried on by and in the name of the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors exclusively as well in the Territory of the 
said Governor and Company as in any other part or parts of North 
America which might from time to time be fixed upon by the said Goy- 
ernor and Company and their Successors and that the business of the said 
concern in England should be transacted at the Hudsons Bay House in 
London or at such other place or places as the said Governor and Com- 
pany and their Successors should from time to time think fit and that 
the said Governor and Company or their Successors and the said parties 
thereto of the second part should respectively provide one equal share of 
the Capital Stock to be employed in carrying on the said Trade under 
the Indenture now in recital and to be made up in manner therein men- 
tioned and the expences from and after the time therein mentioned and 
during the said term of twenty one years of all the Establishments of the 
said Governor and Company and their Successors in England and in the 
Territory granted by their Charter and also in their Establishments in 
any other part or parts of North America where the said Trade should 
be carried on under the Indenture now in recital including in such ex- 
pences the salaries of the Governor and Committee of the said Hudsons 
Bay Company and of two Governors to be by them appointed for their 
Territories in Hudsons Bay and of all Officers for the time being both at 
home and abroad of the said Governor and Company and their Successors 
and including also divers other expences enumerated in the Indenture 
now in recital and all other expences and all losses or damages which 
should or might be incurred or sustained in carrying on the said trade or 
in anywise relating thereto should from time to time and previously to 
the division therein and in part hereinafter mentioned of the clear gains 
and profits of the said concern be paid, allowed and borne by and out of 
the proceeds of the current returns arising from the said trade and in 
case the same should be deficient then one moiety thereof to be paid by 
the said Governor and Company and their Successors and the other moiety 
thereof by the said parties thereto of the second part with a declaration 
that no expence relating to Colonization and not thereinbefore expressly 
provided for or to any concern or business which should be carried on by 
the said Governor and Company and their Successors for their benefit 
separate from the said trade or concern under the Indenture now in 
recital was to form any charge under the Indenture now in recital 

Anp iT was Atso Provipep that the clear gains and profits arising 
from the said concern should be divided into One hundred equal shares 
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forty shares whereof were to belong to such persons as should from time 
to time be by the said Governor and Company appointed Chief Factors 
and Chief Traders for the purposes of the said Trade and to such persons 
as should thereafter be appointed to succeed them it being thereby de- 
clared to be the true intent and meaning of the parties thereto that the 
said forty shares should always be appropriated as a remuneration to the 
persons actually employed in conducting the trade in North America or 
as a temporary provision to persons retiring from such actual employment 
Provided that as often as there should be a total loss upon the returns of 
any one year forty equal one hundredth shares of such total loss should be 
set off from and made good out of the said forty shares so to be appro- 
priated as aforesaid of the gains and profits arising from the Trade of the 
said Concern in the ensuing year or years until such forty shares of total 
loss should have been fully made good. And it was thereby further pro- 
vided that for the purpose of ascertaining from time to time the gains and 
profits or as the case might be the losses of or to the said Concern and the 
true state and condition of the Stock and Capital of the said Concern a 
general account should on the first day of June One thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty three and on every succeeding first day of June during 
the continuance of the said Concern be stated and made out in the 
manner following (that is to say) in stating and making out such account 
on the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty three 
there should be placed on the debit side of the said account the amounts 
of the respective valuations to be made as therein mentioned of the goods 
provisions stores supplies and other articles of which inventories were to 
be taken as therein mentioned and which were to form part of the Outfit 
of the year One thousand eight hundred and twenty one as therein men- 
tioned together with interest at five pounds per cent per annum on such 
amounts from the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and 
twenty one to the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and 
twenty three and also the amounts of the charge to be respectively made 
as therein mentioned by the said parties in respect of the Goods provisions 
and stores ordered and to be ordered for the Outfit of the year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty one as therein mentioned together with 
interest at the same rate on the sums forming such amounts from the 
respective times of the payment of the same sums to the first day of June 
One thousand eight hundred and twenty three And also the amounts of 
the valuation to be made as therein mentioned of the debts which might 
be owing from Traders Clerks Guides Interpreters Canoemen Labourers 
and other persons besides Indians as therein mentioned on the said first 
day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty one or at the 
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respective usual periods next succeeding the date of the said Indenture for 
taking Inventories as therein mentioned together with interest at the same 
rate on such amounts from the first day of June One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one to the first day of June One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty three And also the amount of the valuation to be 
made as therein mentioned of the Hudsons Bay House in London with 
its appurtenances and of the Ships of which a valuation was to be made 
as therein mentioned together with interest at the same rate on such 
amount for the period last aforesaid And also the amounts of such of 
the expenses to be incurred up to the first day of June One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty two in respect of the Establishments of the 
said Governor and Company and their Successors and in respect of the 
said Trade and otherwise as therein mentioned as were to be paid allowed 
and borne by and out of the proceeds of the current returns arising from 
the said Trade or otherwise as therein mentioned together with interest 
at the same rate on the amount of such expences from the respective 
times of the payment thereof up to the first day of June One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty three and there should be placed on the credit 
side of the said account the amount of the valuation to be made as therein 
mentioned of such Trading Goods Provisions and Stores as on the first 
day of June or the usual period of closing the spring Trade of One thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty two might remain on hand at the said 
several Depots Stations or Posts as aforesaid and of the debts to be in- 
cluded in such valuation as aforesaid And also the amount of the then 
value of the Hudsons Bay House for the time being in London with its 
appurtenances and any other property which should belong to the Con- 
cern on the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty 
two together with interest at the rate aforesaid on both amounts from 
the said first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty two 
to the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty three 
and also the net amount to arise from the sale of the Furs Peltries and 
other Articles to be received as the returns of the Outfit of the year One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one after deducting all expenses 
attending or relating to the sale thereof together with interest at the 
same rate on the sums forming such net amount from the respective 
prompt days of the sale of the said furs peltries and other articles to the 
first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty three and that 
the balance of the said General Account should in the event of such 
balance being on the credit side of the said account be deemed to be the 
gains and profits in respect of the Outfit of the year One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty one and should in the event of such balance being on 
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the debit side of the said account be deemed to be the losses in respect of 
the Outfit of the same year and the balance of the said interest account 
should be divided and paid one moiety to the Hudsons Bay Company and 
the other moiety to the parties thereto of the second part their executors 
or administrators and that the general account to be stated and made out 
on the first day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty four 
and on every succeeding first day of June during the continuance of the 
said Concern should be stated and made out and adjusted and settled upon 
the like principle as the account to be stated and made out on the first 
day of June One thousand eight hundred and twenty three and in the 
- same manner as far as circumstances would admit in regard to the details 
or particulars thereof and after every such general account should be 
settled the clear gains and profits or the losses as the case might be should 
be divided amongst and be paid to or by the parties entitled or liable under 
the said Indenture to receive or bear the same. And if from any cause 
the said gains and profits or losses should not be paid at the expiration of 
Fourteen days after such first day of June then with interest at five 
pounds per cent per annum from the expiration of the said fourteen days 
but subject to the provisions therein contained in regard to the non 
delivery by the said parties thereto of the second part their executors or 
administrators of possession of such depots and premises as therein 
mentioned 

AND IT Is Axso thereby provided That the said Governor and Com- 
pany or their Successors should with all convenient speed appoint by 
Commission under their Common Seal persons as Governors to preside 
at the Councils of Chief Factors at the Northern and Southern Factories 
and that such respective Appointments might be made and any vacancy 
therein supplied by the said Governor and Company and their Successors 
as they might from time to time think fit and that one of the said Gover- 
nors and in case both of them should be present then the senior of such 
Governors or in the absence of both of them then any other person 
specially to be appointed by the said Governor and Company to preside 
thereat should together with the Chief Factors form a Council and be 
competent to carry into effect all acts authorized by the Charter and to 
execute all Bye Laws and regulations that might be made by the said 
Governor and Company from time to time And That in order to con- 
stitute a Council not less than seven of the Chief Factors acting in the 
North District and three of the Chief Factors acting in the South District 
should be present besides one of the said two Governors or other person 
specially to be appointed to preside thereat or if owing to death or other 
Cause one of such Governors or other person should not be present then 
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or for want of sufficient Members on any other account the persons who 
might have met together might adjourn from time to time And that in 
case of the death or absence of both the Governors and of any other 
person specially appointed to preside by the said Governor and Company 
as aforesaid the senior Chief Factor of each district and who should for 
the time being be present should temporarily preside at such respective 
Council And if the number of Chief Factors required to form such 
respective full Council could not from the intemperate state of the Season 
or other unavoidable circumstances assemble within a period to be fixed 
by the said Governor and Company at the usual places respectively ap- 
pointed for holding Councils whether original or adjourned then so many 
of the Chief Factors of each District or Department as could assemble 
should assisted by as many of the Chief Traders of the same District or 
Department as for the time being could conveniently be assembled for 
the purpose respectively form a temporary Council to determine the 
necessary outfits and arrangements of the Season and such temporary 
Council might adjourn from time to time as occasion might require sub- 
ject nevertheless to be superseded by the original Council in case the same 
could be assembled during the Sitting or adjournment of the temporary 
Council And That every Member of the said Council who should be 
present at the same should have one Vote and that a bare majority of the 
Votes of the persons present and with the Governor or other president 
concurring should be sufficient to determine the several matters thereby 
authorized to be determined at such Council but for want of such con- 
currence then a majority of at least two thirds of those present should be 
required to decide the question 

Anp wuereas the said Governor and Company are about to appoint 
by Commission under their Common Seal Thomas Vincent, John 
Thomson, John Macdonald, James Bird, James Leith, John Haldane, 
Colin Robertson, Alexander Stewart, James Sutherland, John George 
McTavish, John Clarke, George Keith, John Dugald Cameron, 
John Charles, John Stuart, Alexander Kennedy, Edward Smith, John 
McLoughlin, John Davis, James Keith, Joseph Beioley, Angus Bethune, 
Donald Mackenzie, Alexander Christie and John McBean to be Chief 
Factors for the superintendance of the said trade as well within the Terri- 
tory of the said Governor and Company granted by the Charter creating 
the said Company as other parts of North America where the said trade 
might be carried on under the said Charter and the said recited Indenture 
or either of them 

AND WHEREAS the said Governor and Company are also about to ap- 
point by commission under their Common Seal William Mackintosh 
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Jacob Corrigal Thomas McMurray Donald Mackintosh John Peter 
Pruden Allan Macdonell James Clouston Daniel Williams Harmon 
Roderic Mackenzie John Spencer Hugh Faries John Lee Lewes Angus 
Cameron John Warren Dease William Brown Simon McGillivray 
Roderick Mackenzie Joseph McGillivray William Connelly Robert 
McVicar Peter Warren Dease John McLeod John Rowand Joseph Felix 
La Rocque Alexander [Andrew] Stewart James McMillan Alexander 
McDonald and Alexander Roderick McLeod to be Chief Traders for 
conducting the said Trade in their respective Departments under the 
Governor and Council hereinbefore referred to and also hereinafter 
mentioned as well within the said Territories of the said Governor and 
Company so granted by their said Charter as aforesaid as other parts 
of North America where the said Trade might be carried on under the 
said Charter and the said recited Indenture or either of them 

AND WHEREAS the said Governor and Company are desirous of ap- 
pointing the said forty shares of the clear gains and profits arising from the 
said Concern and so reserved to be appointed by them under and by virtue | 
of the said recited Indenture and of making such Conditions Rules Laws 
and Regulations for the benefit of the said trade and of the parties inter- 
ested therein under the same Indenture as are hereinafter respectively 
contained in that behalf. 

Now know YE that the said Governor and Company do hereby declare 
and direct that the said forty shares shall be subdivided into other shares 
for the benefit of the several persons respectively mentioned and named 
in the several Articles hereinafter contained in that behalf and that the 
same shall be held and the said Trade and Concern shall be carried on 
and managed under the restrictions rules and regulations hereinafter 
contained that is to say.— 

Article First THe said forty shares of the said partnership Concern 
shall be divided into eighty five shares of equal amount. 

Second Eacu of them the said twenty five persons so to be appointed 
Chief Factors as aforesaid shall if his appointment to the Office of Chief 
Factor as aforesaid shall take place be entitled to two of the said eighty 
fifth shares for profit and loss and in case of loss shall in manner aforesaid 
be liable to make good the same and if the same shall not take place or 
upon his death or removal from Office the same or the like shares both 
for profits and loss shall devolve upon the person who for the time being 
and from time to time shall succeed him in such office of Chief Factor as 
aforesaid It being the true intent and meaning of this article that each 
person who for the time being shall fill the Office of Chief Factor to the 
said Concern shall during his continuance to fill such Office in case the 
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said Concern shall so long continue be interested in two of the said 
Eighty fifth shares in the said Concern both for profit and loss as a Com- 
pensation for his performance of the Duties hereby or by the said recited 
Indenture imposed or to be imposed on him as such Chief Factor. 

Third Eacu of them the said twenty eight persons so to be appointed 
Chief Traders as aforesaid shall if his appointment to such Office of 
Chief Trader as aforesaid shall take place be entitled to one of the said 
Eighty fifth shares for profit and loss and in case of loss shall in manner 
aforesaid be liable to make good the same and if the same shall not take 
place or upon his death or removal from Office the same or the like share 
shall devolve upon the person who for the time being and from time to 
time shall succeed him in such Office of Chief Trader as aforesaid It 
being the true intent and meaning of this present article that each person 
who for the time being shall fill the Office of Chief Trader to the said 
Concern shall during his continuance to fill such Office in case the said 
Concern shall so long continue be interested in one Eighty fifth share in 
the said Concern both for profit and loss as a Compensation for his per- 
formance of the Duties hereby or by the said recited Indenture imposed 
or to be hereafter imposed upon him as such Chief Trader as aforesaid. 

Fourth THE remaining seven shares of the said Eighty fifth shares 
both of profit and loss shall be appropriated as follows namely four of 
such seven shares shall be reserved to be given to the old servants now or 
lately in the Employment of the said Governor and Company in such 
proportions and with under and subject to such restrictions and regula- 
tions as the said Governor and Company shall think proper for a period 
not exceeding the first seven years of the said Concern and the three 
remaining shares shall be disposed of to such persons lately employed by 
the said North West Company and then having an interest in the Con- 
cern of the same Company as the said William McGillivray Simon 
McGillivray and Edward Ellice or the survivors or survivor of them or 
the Executors or administrators of such survivor shall think proper and for 
the like period of seven years and after the expiration of the said period 
of seven years therein and thenceforth during the continuance of the said 
Concern (if the same shall not have been previously determined) the said 
last mentioned seven shares of profit and loss shall be held and appro- 
priated in like manner as hereinafter provided by Article twenty eight 
with respect to the retired shares. 

Fifth THe Chief Factors for the time being appointed or to be ap- 
pointed by the said Governor and Company as aforesaid shall wholly 
employ themselves in the superintendance of the trade with the Indians 
and other persons and also of all business relating to the said Concern as 
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well within the Territory granted by the said Charter as other parts in 
North America where the said Governor and Company have the power 
of carrying on trade with the Indians or other persons in Furs and other 
articles. 

Sixth THe Chief Traders for the time being appointed or to be 
appointed by the said Governor and Company as aforesaid shall wholly 
and exclusively act as Traders and conduct the business as such in their 
respective departments and under the orders and regulations to be from 
time to time given them respectively by the respective Governors and 
Councils to be constituted in manner hereinafter mentioned but without 
- intitling the said chief Traders or either of them to sit as a Member of 
such Councils or either of them or to have any vote therein in respect of 
any matters there discussed except in the special case hereinafter men- 
tioned. 

Seventh Tue Chief Factors for the time being appointed or to be 
appointed as aforesaid shall during the continuance of their respective 
Commissions together with one of the Governors to be from time to 
time appointed by the said Governor and Company under their Charter 
and in case both of them shall be present then together with the senior of 
such Governors or in case of the absence of both of them then together 
with any other person or persons who may be specially appointed by the 
said Governor and Company as President thereof constitute the Councils 
for regulating the trade and affairs relative to the said Concern and as well 
without as within the limits of the Territory of the said Governor and to 
constitute a Council not less than seven Chief Factors acting in the North 
district and not less than three Chief Factors acting in the Southern dis- 
trict shall be present besides one of the said two Governors or such other 
president as hereinbefore and hereinafter mentioned at such places respec- 
tively as shall or may be from time to time directed or appointed by the 
said Governor and Company for that purpose. 

Eighth ‘THat every arrangement with respect to the trading posts 
and stations to be occupied and the respective outfits to be made for 
carrying on the said trade and the wintering residence of the Chief 
Factors and Traders and of the Clerks and others in the service of the 
said Concern as well under the Charter of the said Governor and Com- 
pany as otherwise shall be fixed and settled by the said respective Gover- 
nors and Council in their respective departments. 

Ninth Eacu Governor and Council in its Department shall investi- 
gate the result of the preceding years trade at each department or post 
and be guided thereby in regulating the outfit for the then following or 
current season. 
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Tenth ALz matters whatsoever which may be determined upon by 
each Governor and Council shall be distinctly and fully minuted in a 
Book to be kept for that purpose to be called the Council minute Book 
and a Copy of such Minutes shall be made out and signed by the said 
Governor or President and Members present at the Council vouching 
the same to be a faithful Copy of the Minutes made at such Council 
which Copy shall be annually transmitted by the Governor or President 
to the Governor and Company in England or their Committee. 

Eleventh Eacu Council so constituted as aforesaid shall be authorized 
to make such rules and regulations for the management and conduct of 
the trade aforesaid and otherwise relating thereto from time to time as 
they may think fit and such rules and regulations shall remain in force 
until the same be ratified or objected to by the Governor and Company 
in England according to the provision hereinafter contained. 

Twelfth Eacu Council so constituted as aforesaid shall have full 
power and jurisdiction to enquire or cause inquiry to be made into the 
conduct of the Chief factors traders clerks and servants in the employ- 
ment of the said Concern in North America or of any one or more and 
to impose such mulcts and fines for misconduct as the said Governor and 
Council shall from time to time think fit but such mulcts and fines so 
imposed shall not be enforced until the same shall be ratified or varied 
by the said Governor and Company. 

Thirteenth Ir owing to death or other cause one of such Governors 
or their Successors or such other President shall not be present or if there 
shall be a want of sufficient Members or on any other account the persons 
who may have met together. may adjourn from time to time. 

Fourteenth In case of the death or absence of both the Governors 
and of any other person specially appointed to preside by the said Gover- 
nor and Company as aforesaid the Senior Chief Factor of each District 
and who shall for the time being be present shall temporarily preside at 
such respective Council and if the number of Chief Factors hereby re- 
quired to form such respective full Council cannot from the intemperate 
state of the season or other unavoidable circumstances assemble within a 
period to be fixed by the said Governor and Company at the usual places 
respectively appointed for holding the Councils whether original or ad- 
journed ‘Then so many of the Chief Factors of each District or Depart- 
ment as can assemble shall assisted by as many of the Chief traders of the 
same district or department as for the time being can conveniently be 
assembled for the purpose respectively form a temporary Council to deter- 
mine the necessary outfits and arrangements of the season and such tem- 
porary Council may adjourn from time to time as occasion may require 
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Subject nevertheless to be superseded by the original Council in case the 
same can be assembled during the Sitting or Adjournment of the tem- 
porary Council. 

Fifteenth Ir any Chief factor or Chief trader misconduct or mis- 
behave himself so as to injure the said concern in any manner howsoever 
and shall thereof be convicted by proof to the satisfaction of the majority 
of the Council and Governor within the district to which the party 
offending shall belong and which majority shall have power to hear and 
determine all charges of that nature the said Governor with the concur- 
rence of such majority of the Council before whom such charges shall 
- be brought shall have power to expel or remove the Chief factor or Chief 
trader so for the time being offending and the share or shares belonging 
to the said Chief factor or chief trader so offending and provided for him 
respectively under Articles two & three shall be forfeited and the same 
shall thereupon become disposable in such manner for the benefit of the 
succeeding Chief Factor or Chief Trader to be substituted in the room 
of the offending party as the said Governor and Company shall think fit 
Provided nevertheless no Chief factor or Chief trader shall be so removed 
or expelled by the said Governor and Council unless at least twelve Chief 
factors are present at such Council and unless such sentence of removal 
or deprivation is carried by a majority of two thirds of the said factors and 
the Governor shall also concur therein and unless such removal or expul- 
sion shall be subsequently ratified by the Governor and Company. 

Sixteenth Ir shall not be competent to any Governor or Council to 
dismiss any Clerk for misconduct without first obtaining the sanction of 
the Governor and Company in that behalf except in cases of habitual 
intoxication or fraudulent or wilful misapplication of property intrusted 
to him in either of which last-mentioned cases it shall be competent to 
the Governor and Council of the Department wherein such misconduct 
may arise of their own authority to dismiss such Clerk at once and in all 
other cases of misconduct the said Governor and Council shall or may 
suspend him from his situation until the pleasure of the Governor and 
Company as to his disposal is made known. 

Seventeenth “THE Chief factors and Chief traders who winter in the 
interior shall be allowed out of the general stores belonging to the said 
Concern such articles of personal necessaries as have been customarily 
allowed without being charged for the same and in addition to their 
respective interest in the Concern a scale of which allowances is to be 
forthwith prepared by the Governor and Council of each district or 
department and submitted to the Governor and Company for their ap- 
proval or alteration and when approved of the same shall determine the 
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allowances to be made in future and all other articles consumed by the 
party or improperly expended shall be charged to the private account of 
the party by whom 'the same shall have been consumed or improperly 
expended. 

Eighteenth Tue Chief Factors or Chief Traders who shall from 
time to time winter in the Indian Country shall deliver or send to the 
Governor and Council of the District wherein such Chief factors or 
Chief Traders shall respectively act every year or oftener if required a 
true account and inventory of all the goods provisions or other effects for 
the time being in hand and also of the furs peltries debts due by Indians 
and Canoemen and also true accounts of the expenditure of goods and 
effects committed to their respective charge and also such information as 
may tend to elucidate the state and condition of the said trade under their 
respective management at the time. 

Nineteenth THE Chief Factors and Chief Traders shall not on their 
separate account distinct from the said Concern enter into any trade 
business or commerce either directly or indirectly with any Indians with- 
in any part of the said Governor and Company’s Territory under their 
Charter or elsewhere in North America or be in any Wise concerned or 
interested therein and every such Chief Factor or Chief Trader so offend- 
ing shall for every such offence pay the sum of One thousand pounds to 
the said Governor and Company as stated or liquidated damages. 

Twentieth Turee Chief Factors and Two Chief Traders shall be 
allowed to leave the country on furlough in each year to be regulated at 
an annual meeting of the respective Council of each District according 
to a rotation list and each such furlough for the time being is not to 
exceed one year without the express consent of the Governor and Com- 
pany or unless the party be prevented from returning at the expiration of 
his furlough from severe illness and any factor or trader absenting himself 
after the expiration of such Furlough without leave of the said Governor 
and Company except from severe illness as aforesaid shall be deemed and 
considered as having retired or vacated his situation under Article twenty 
seven, 

Twenty first Tue Chief Factors or Chief Traders not taking advan- 
tage of Rotation shall not be intitled to any furlough till it again comes 
to their turn but they may exchange their Rotation with any Chief 
Factors or Chief Traders upon obtaining nevertheless the previous con- 
sent thereto of the said Governor and Council of their respective Districts. 

Twenty second Any one or more of the following persons namely 
John Thomson, John Macdonald, James Leith, John Haldane, Alex- 
ander Stewart, John George McTavish, George Keith, John Dugald 
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Cameron, John Stuart, Edward Smith, John McLoughlin, James Keith, 
Angus Bethune, Donald Mackenzie and John McBean wishing to retire 
immediately are permitted to do so and each of them to retain one eighty 
fifth share aforesaid for seven years if the said Concern shall so long con- 
tinue to hold to them and their Representatives and the Vacancies occa- 
sioned by such retirement shall be filled up by the following persons who 
shall respectively have Commissions for the purpose in the order in which 
they are here named that is to say William Mackintosh, Thomas 
McMurray, Donald Mackintosh, Allan McDonell, Daniel Williams 
Harmon, Roderic Mackenzie, Hugh Faries, Angus Cameron and John 
~ Warren Dease and that without any recommendation by the said Gover- 
nor and Council but such retirement shall not be delayed beyond June 
One thousand eight hundred and twenty two and also any one or more 
of the following persons namely the said William Mackintosh, Thomas 
McMurray, Donald Mackintosh, Allan McDonell, Daniel Williams 
Harmon, Roderic Mackenzie, Hugh Faries Angus Cameron and John 
Warren Dease and also Simon McGillivray Joseph McGillivray, William 
Connelly, Peter Warren Dease, John Rowand Joseph Felix La Rocque, 
James McMillan and Alexander Roderick McLeod not becoming 
a Chief Factor or Chief Factors in manner last aforesaid shall have the 
right of retiring at once and of retaining also each one other eighty fifth 
share aforesaid for the like term of Seven years to hold to them and their 
representatives but such retirement shall not be delayed beyond June 
One thousand eight hundred and twenty two Provrpep the whole 
number of Chief Factors and Chief traders so retiring does not exceed 
nine. 

‘Twenty third Axso any one or more of the following persons namely 
Thomas Vincent, James Bird, Colin Robertson, James Sutherland, John 
Clarke, John Charles, Alexander Kennedy, John Davis, Joseph Beioley 
Alexander Christie wishing to retire immediately are permitted to do so 
and each to retain one other eighty fifth share aforesaid for the like term 
of seven years to hold to them and their Representatives but such retire- 
ment shall not be delayed beyond June One thousand eight hundred and 
twenty two and the vacancies respectively occasioned by such retirement 
shall be filled up by the Governor and Company from among the Chief 
traders for the time being without any recommendation being necessary 
for that purpose by the Governor and Council of the said Company in 
North America PRovipDED NEVERTHELESS the number to retire under 
this Article shall not exceed three. 

Twenty fourth Any one or more of the Chief Factors and Chief 
Traders for the time being may retire at any time hereafter (where no 
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other provision is hereby made for the purpose) upon the following terms 
that Is to say 

A Chief Factor for the time being entitled to two eighty fifth shares 
under Article 2 and a Chief Trader for the time being entitled to one 
eighty fifth share under Article 3 shall be permitted to retire upon the 
following allowance namely after wintering three years in North America 
he shall be allowed to hold his share or shares as the case may be for one 
year next after his retirement and half of his said share or shares for the 
next succeeding four years and in case of a party retiring after wintering 
five years he shall be allowed to hold his share or shares as the case may 
be for one year next after his retirement and half of his said share or 
shares for the next succeeding six years to be respectively held by him and 
his Representatives respectively during the respective periods mentioned 
in this Article but no more than three Chief Factors or two Chief 
Factors and two Chief traders shall be allowed to retire under the last 
Article in any one year nor unless he or they respectively so desirous to 
retire do give one years previous Notice thereof in writing to the said 
Governor and Council and the option of retirement shall be in the rota- 
tion in which the Chief Factors and Chief Traders as far as they are 
concerned are respectively in the Commissions so to be respectively made 
as aforesaid and hereinbefore named or mentioned and in other cases shall 
be by seniority in each Class according to the dates of their respective 
Commissions. 

Twenty fifth In the event of the death of any Chief Factor or Chief 
Trader his Representatives shall be intitled to the benefit of his share or 
shares as the case may be under Article two or three to the end of the 
year in which he died such year being considered as ending on each first 
day of June and if such death shall happen before the party dying shall 
have wintered in North America five years his Representatives shall have 
in addition an half of such share or shares for Four years from the end of 
the year in which the party shall die and if his death shall happen after 
having wintered five years then his Representatives shall be put on the 
same footing as if the party had retired and been entitled to a six years 
interest in the said Concern under Article twenty four and in case such 
Representative or Representatives shall be desirous of disposing of his her 
or their respective Interests in the said Concern as such representative or 
Representatives he or they shall give Notice thereof to the said Governor 
and Company who shall have the right of pre-emption with respect 
thereto. 

Twenty sixth No Chief Factor nor Chief Trader who shall retire 


shall after such retirement sell and dispose of his share or interest in the 
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said Concern without giving notice thereof to the said Governor and 
Company who shall be thereupon entitled to a right of pre-emption nor 
in case of Sale shall any Chief Factor or Chief Trader be thereby or 
otherwise discharged from the several Articles contained herein or in the 
said recited Indenture or from his observance or performance thereof nor 
from his liability to forfeiture or the consequences thereof but all such 
Articles shall continue notwithstanding to be as binding on and all 
penalties in respect of such forfeiture shall be payable by him respectively 
and his Representative as if he had continued such Chief Factor or Chief 
‘Trader respectively. 

‘Twenty seventh In such cases as are not hereinbefore expressly pro- 
vided for any one or more of the Chief Factors for the time being so as 
they shall not without the express consent of the Governor and Council 
in North America exceed in any one year three Chief Factors and any 
one or more of the Chief Traders for the time being so as they shall not 
without the like consent exceed in any one year three Chief Traders may 
at any time retire and vacate their respective Offices of Chief Factor and 
Chief Trader respectively upon giving one years previous notice in writ- 
ing to the said Governor and Council but the parties so retiring and 
vacating their respective Offices shall not however be entitled to parti- 
cipate in the retired List according to any of the Articles hereinbefore 
contained in that behalf but they and their Representatives shall notwith- 
standing such their retirement or vacation of Office remain subject to all 
such restrictions as to trade and payments as if the party or parties so 
retiring under this Article had continued in Office. 

Twenty eighth WueEn any vacancy happens in the number of Chief 
Factors or Chief Traders (as hereinbefore provided for) the same shall be 
reported forthwith by the said Governor and Council in North America 
to the Governor and Company in England accompanied with the nomina- 
tion by the said Governor and Council of three persons to be respectively 
selected according to the next Article for each vacancy and whom they 
the said Governor and Council may consider from seniority and merit 
entitled to fill such vacancy and the said Governor and Company shall 
without delay select one of such persons so nominated to fill each of such 
vacancies. 

Twenty ninth Eacu person to be named to fill the vacancy of Chief 
Factor under the last Article shall be selected or taken from the List of 
Chief Traders and the person to fill the vacancy of Chief Trader under 
the same Article shall be taken from the Clerks employed in the said 
Concern in North America. 

Thirtieth Wauenever the shares provided for persons retiring under 
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articles four, twenty two and twenty three shall fall in and expire then 
no more than twenty one of the said eighty five shares at any one time 
shall be applied for the benefit of those on the retired List under Article 
twenty four unless such failure of shares shall be caused by death in the 
then current year or unless an excess beyond the said twenty one shares be 
first expressly sanctioned by the said Governor and Company after having 
received a special Minute thereof from the said Governor and Council. 

Thirty first Recuar sets of accounts made up to the preceding first 
day of June shall be sent out annually by the Outward bound Ships of the 
Season to be laid before the Councils of the said Concern in North 
America for the benefit of the parties interested therein and there resident 
and if no objections in writing to the same be transmitted by the Home- 
ward bound Ships belonging to the said Concern in the following year 
such accounts shall be considered as approved and be thenceforth binding. 

Thirty second Awp by the same or the like Outward bound Ships of 
the Season each Chief Factor Chief Trader and each Clerk respectively 
in the Service shall have his private account transmitted to him and the 
balance shall be either paid to him by Bills drawn by him and made pay- 
able in London on every fifteenth day of April or be paid to any person 
authorized as his Agent to receive the same and to settle such account or 
accounts for the time being on the same being made up on each first day 
of June aforesaid or if the said Party prefer to leave such Balance in the 
hands of the said Governor and Company and notify the same to them 
they will either allow him lawful Interest for the same or at the option 
of the said Governor and Company invest the same in the purchase of 
Parliamentary Stock and receive and when received credit his account 
with the Dividends thereof. 

Thirty third No Chief Factor or Chief Trader who may retire or 
the Representatives of such of them as may die shall after such retirement 
or death be at liberty or have any right to inspect or question the accounts 
mentioned in Article Thirty one but shall respectively be concluded as 
to them by the Certificate of the said Governor and Company as to their 
correctness as far as respects their shares and interests therein respectively. 

Thirty fourth No person becoming entitled as the Assignee of the 
share or shares of a retired Chief Factor or Chief Trader or as the 
Representative of a deceased Chief Factor or Chief Trader shall be en- 
titled to derive any benefit therefrom as such Assignee or Representative 
unless such person within eighteen Calendar months respectively next 
after his respective title or claim shall accrue shall give notice thereof to 
the said Governor and Company at Hudson’s Bay House London or 
other their House in London for the management of their concerns and 
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there cause the several Instruments under which he derives title as such 
Assignee or Representative to be duly registered in the Books of the said 
Governor and Company. 

Thirty fifth THe Chief Factors and Chief Traders now appointed 
or to be appointed and every Chief Factor and Chief Trader from time 
to time and at all times during the said concern to be appointed by the 
said Governor and Company for the superintendance and management 
of the said Concern shall within Eighteen Calendar Months next after 
the date hereof with respect to the present Chief Factors and Chief 
‘Traders and with respect to all future Chief Factors and Chief ‘Traders 
within twelve Calendar Months next after the date of their respective 
Commissions enter into a Covenant or Agreement with the said Governor 
and Company for the due observance and performance by them the said 
Chief Factors and Chief Traders of all the conditions agreements rules 
and regulations mentioned and contained in these Presents And also all 
other rules and regulations to be from time to time duly made pursuant 
to the said recited Indenture and the terms thereof as far as the same 
are or shall be applicable to them respectively And for the payment 
to the said Governor and Company of the sum of One TuHousanp 
Pounps as liquidated damages for every wilful breach of such conditions 
agreements rules and regulations by the parties so respectively covenant- 
ing and for the acceptance by them respectively of the several provisions 
hereby made or to be made for them and every such appointment shall be 
voidable in case the Appointee therein named shall omit or refuse to enter 
into such covenant or agreement within the time hereinbefore mentioned 
on that behalf. 

‘Thirty sixth “THE several Articles Matters and ‘Things hereinbefore 
contained shall be binding on the said Governor and Company and shall 
continue in force during the said Concern as far as relates to articles One, 
Two, Three, Four, Fifteen, Twenty two, Twenty three, Twenty four, 
Twenty five, Twenty eight, Twenty nine, Thirty one, and Thirty two, 
without any right on the part of the Governor and Company or their 
Committee for the time being to defeat alter or vary the same either in 
the whole or in part without the consent in Writing of the Majority of 
Chief Factors and Chief Traders for the time being respectively and as 
far as relates to the remaining Articles contained in these Presents unless 
in the mean time and until determined altered or varied by the said Gov- 
ernor and Company in conformity to their power reserved to them under 
their said Charter or the said recited Indenture and until sufficient notice 
thereof to be given by the said Governor and Company of such determina- 
tion alteration or variance andall persons having any Interest or being inany 
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wise entitled for the time being under the said Articles or any of them shall 
or may be entitled to proceed against the said Governor and Company in 
case of any breach on their part of any one or more of the said articles. 

In Wrrness whereof the said Governor and Company have caused 
their Common Seal to be hereunto affixed this twenty sixth day of March 
in the second year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Fourth 
by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland King Defender of the Faith And in the year of our Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one. 

By order of the Governor & Committee 

(Signed) W. SMITH 
Secy. 


XXI. Agreement for converting Capital in Hudson's Bay Stock at the 
termination of the Articles of Partnership by effiuxion of time. 


Dated 28th day of March 18211 


Tue Hupson’s Bay COMPANY 
AND 
Messrs. McGirrivrays’ & E. ELrice. 


Tis Indenture made the twenty eighth day of March or in the 
second year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Fourth by 
the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
King Defender of the Faith And in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty one Between The Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Hudsons Bay of the first part 
William McGillivray of Montreal in the province of Lower Canada 
Esquire Simon McGillivray of Suffolk Lane in the city of London 
Esquire and Edward Ellice of Spring Gardens in the county of Middle- 
sex Esquire of the second part Whereas the said Governor and Company 
on the one part and the said William McGillivray, Simon McGillivray 
and Edward Ellice on the other part have lately entered into an Indenture 
bearing date on or about the twenty sixth day of March instant whereby 
they have agreed to trade in purchasing and receiving by way of barter 
from the Indians Furs Peltries and other articles within the Territory of 
the said Governor and Company and in any other part or parts of North 
America for the space of twenty one years commencing with the Outfit 
of the Year One thousand eight hundred and twenty one and ending 
with the returns of the Outfit of the Year One thousand eight hundred 
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and forty one and upon certain terms and conditions therein mentioned 
AnD Wuerzas it was by the said Indenture amongst other things pro- 
vided that the clear gains and profits arising from the said concern should 
be divided into One hundred equal shares ten shares whereof were there- 
by directed to be from time to time invested by the said Governor and 
Company in the public Funds of Great Britain or upon Government 
securities as therein is mentioned Upon Trust nevertheless from time to 
time as the Annual Dividends and produce thereof should become due 
to divide the same into two equal shares and to retain one of such shares 
for their own use and to pay the other of such shares to the said parties 
- thereto and hereto of the second part and Upon FurTHER TRusT at the 
final winding up and closing of the said concern to divide the said Stocks 
Funds and Securities into two equal shares in like manner between the 
said Governor and Company and the said parties thereto and hereto of 
the second part save and except that the said Governor and Company 
were thereby authorized to apply at any time or times any part of the 
said Stocks Funds and Securities or of the Dividends and Annual Produce 
thereof in augmenting the Capital of the said Concern or in supplying any 
deficiency thereof occasioned by losses or otherwise and also subject to 
certain other contingencies therein mentioned And it was thereby also 
provided that on the first day of June one thousand eight hundred and 
forty three a general and final account and Rest should be made of the 
Capital Stock Debts and Effects belonging and due and owing to the said 
Concern and of the Claims thereupon up to the close of the Sales and 
Accounts of Returns for the outfit of the Year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty one and that upon the settling of such Account and Rest 
and after making due provision for the satisfaction of such claims and 
after the gains and profits or losses as the case might be of the said concern 
should have been duly adjusted paid or allowed the balance of the said 
Capital Stock Debts and Effects belonging and due and owing to the said 
concern should be divided into two equal shares one whereof was to be 
the property of the said Governor and Company and the other of them 
the property of the said parties hereto and thereto of the second part 
AND wHEREAs it has been since agreed upon by and between the said 
parties to these presents that the whole of the said balance so to be ascer- 
tained as aforesaid together with the said Depots Posts Stations F ortifica- 
tions Forts and Buildings should at the expiration of the said concern and 
thereafter constitute and form the Capital Stock of the said Governor 
and Company under their Charter and that the said William McGil- 
livray, Simon McGillivray and Edward Ellice and their respective Exe- 
cutors or Administrators should be Shareholders thereof or otherwise 
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interested therein in manner hereinafter mentioned and in estimating the 
Value of the said Capital or Stock of the said Company on the expiration 
of the said Concern that the Territory belonging to the said Company 
and the Rights and Privileges granted by the said Charter together with 
the Depéts Posts Stations Fortifications and Buildings in North America 
should be estimated and taken at the Sum of Fifty thousand pounds Now 
tuis INDENTURE WITNESSETH that the said Governor and Company do 
thereby for themselves and their Successors so far as the covenants and 
provisions hereinafter contained are applicable to the said Governor and 
Company and their successors covenant promise and agree with and to 
the said parties hereto of the second part their Executors and Admini- 
strators Ap the said parties hereto of the second part do hereby for 
themselves their Heirs Executors and Administrators jointly and each of 
them separately from the other and others of them doth hereby for him- 
self his Heirs Executors and Administrators so far as the covenants and 
provisions hereinafter contained are applicable to the said parties hereto 
of the second part or any of them their Executors and Administrators 
covenant promise and agree with and to the said Governor and Company 
and their Successors in manner following (that is to say) 

First Tar at the expiration of the said concern by effluxion of time 
and as soon as the same can be ascertained in manner directed by the said 
recited Indenture the then balance of the Capital Stock Debts and 
Effects to be ascertained and settled as therein mentioned together with 
the said Territory of the said Company the Rights and Privileges of the 
said Charter and the Depéts Posts Stations Fortifications and Buildings 
belonging to the said Governor and Company according to such Estimate 
thereof as aforesaid shall thenceforth become the Capital or Stock of the 
said Governor and Company under their Charter and known by the 
name of the Hudsons Bay Stock. 

Second Tuat such Capital or Stock shall consist of actual property 
or Value in trading Goods Effects Debts and Money to the amount of 
Two hundred thousand pounds in addition to the above sum of Fifty 
thousand pounds thus making the whole Capital or Stock Two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds which shall be divisible into and transferrable 
in sums of any amount. 

Third Tuar in case the said Balance intended to form part of such 
Capital or Stock shall not according to the Estimate taken thereof for 
that purpose amount to the said sum of Two hundred thousand pounds 
then and in that case before any division shall be made pursuant to the 
said recited Indenture of the Stocks Funds and securities being the pro- 
duce of the said ten reserved Shares in the Gains and profits of the said 
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Concern and so directed to be divided after termination of the said con- 
cern as aforesaid the said Stocks Funds and Securities or as much thereot 
as may be wanting to make up the said sum of Two hundred thousand 
pounds shall be applied by the said Governor and Company so far as the 
same will extend in making good the deficiency in the amount of the said 
Balance and if the said Balance and the Stocks Funds and Securities on 
being so applied shall still leave a deficiency in making up the said sum of 
Two hundred thousand pounds then such deficiency shall be made good 
as to one moiety thereof by the said Governor and Company and as to 
the other moiety by the said parties hereto of the second part their 
- Executors or Administrators. 

Fourth ‘Hat immediately upon the said parties hereto making good 
their said proportion towards the completion of the said Capital of Two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds as aforesaid in conformity to the last 
article it shall be apportioned as follows As to One hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds part thereof among the then members of the said Com- 
pany in the proportions in which they shall be then interested in the 
Capital of the said Company immediately previous to the arrangement 
hereby agreed upon taking place and which said last mentioned Capital is 
now One hundred and three thousand nine hundred and fifty pounds 
And as to One hundred thousand pounds residue thereof among the said 
parties hereto of the second part who shall then become Members of the 
said Company and be entitled as proprietors in the Capital or Stock of 
the said Company to the extent of the said sum of One hundred thousand 
pounds and which said sum of One hundred thousand pounds is to be 
respectively apportioned among them the said parties hereto of the second 
part as they shall think fit and declare by any Deed or Deeds to be exe- 
cuted between them for that purpose such Deed or Deeds to be deposited 
with the said Governor and Company And the said Governor and 
Company shall thereupon cause the names of the several parties so respec- 
tively become interested and intitled as aforesaid to be inscribed in the 
Books of the Governor and Company as proprietors of Stock belonging 
to the said Governor and Company together with the amount of the said 
Capital Stock respectively belonging to them. 

Fifth ‘THar the said parties hereto of the second part whose names 
shall be so inserted as aforesaid shall be henceforth and upon their other- 
wise conforming to the directions contained in the said Charter with 
respect to the admission of Members to the said Company be entitled to 
all the privileges benefits and advantages given by the said Charter to the 
Members of the said Company. 

Sixth [Hat nothing herein contained is intended to defeat alter or 
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vary any of the Articles contained in the said recited Indenture with 
respect to the said concern or the management or conduct thereof during 
the continuance thereof nor shall anything herein contained extend to 
bind the said Governor and Company or any of the Members thereof in 
their individual capacity or in any other way than in their corporate 
capacity Anp Wuerzeas it is inand by the said recited Indenture further 
provided and agreed that nothing therein contained should prevent the 
said Governor and Company or their successors from granting to any 
person or persons any part or parts of their Territory granted by their 
Charter not then already granted out under certain restrictions therein 
contained Now Turis INDENTURE FurTHER WITNESSETH that it Is 
hereby agreed and declared by and between the said parties to these 
presents that all and every the sums and sum of money or any other 
equivalent which shall from time to time during the said Concern be 
given to or received by the said Governor and Company as the considera- 
tion for or the respect of price of any such Grant or Grants of Territory 
as aforesaid shall be held by them Upon the Trusts following (that is to 
say) Upon Trust to convert into money and lay out and invest the same 
from time to time when received in their names in the purchase of a 
share or shares in some one or more of the parliamentary Stocks or Funds 
of Great Britain or at Interest upon Government Securities and from 
time to time to receive the Dividends Interest and Annual Produce there- 
of and lay out and invest the same in their names in the purchase of or 
upon Stocks Funds and Securities of the like nature and to alter vary and 
transpose the same Stocks Funds and Securities as they shall think ft To 
the intent and so that the said sum and sums of money or other equivalent 
to be from time to time received by the said Governor and Company as 
the price or consideration respectively of such Grant or Grants of Terri- 
tory as aforesaid during the continuance of the same concern and the 
Interest Dividends and Annual produce thereof and the resulting income 
and proceeds also thereof respectively may during the continuance of the 
said Concern accumulate in the nature of compound interest And upon 
this further trust that the said Governor and Company and their succes- 
sors shall stand and be interested in the said last mentioned Trust Money 
or Trust Monies Interest Dividends and Annual produce and the result- 
ing Income and proceeds thereof and the Accumulations thereof respec- 
tively and the Stocks Funds and Securities in or upon which the same 
shall from time to time be invested Upon trust thereby or therewith to 
indemnify save harmless and keep indemnified the said Governor and 
Company and their successors of from and against all costs losses charges 
damages incumbrances and disbursements and other expences which they 
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shall or may incur sustain or be liable to pay or satisfy by reason or on 
account or In consequence of any one or more of the said Grants of Ter- 
ritory or the omission neglect or refusal by or on the part of the Grantee 
or Grantees thereof his her or their real and personal Representatives to 
observe or perform the terms or conditions upon which such Grant or 
Grants respectively shall have been made to him her or them respectively 
or in his her or their favor or by reason or on account or in consequence 
of any other matter or thing connected with such Grant or Grants or in 
any wise relating thereto and for that purpose to sell out and dispose from 
time to time of all or any part or parts of the said Trust Monies and the 
- Interest Income and Dividends and resulting Income and proceeds thereof 
or the accumulations thereof or the Stocks Funds and Securities in or 
upon which the same shall for the time being be invested and at the 
expiration of the said Concern if the Capital of Two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds before recited is then made good or as soon as it is com- 
pleted to divide the said Trust Monies and the Accumulations of Divi- 
dends Interest and Income and resulting Income and proceeds aforesaid 
and the Stocks Funds and Securities thereof or so much thereof as shall 
not have been applied or be wanted for the purposes aforesaid into five 
equal parts or shares and to retain three of the said five equal parts or 
shares unto and for the benefit of the said Governor and Company 
according to their several shares or interests in the Capital of the said 
Governor and Company under the said Charter immediately previous to 
the arrangement hereby agreed upon taking place and to transfer and 
make over the other two of the same five equal parts or shares unto the 
said several persons parties hereto of the second part in such proportions 
as they shall respectively agree upon respecting the same to be evidenced 
nevertheless in manner and by means hereinbefore directed under article 
four with respect to their shares in the Capital of the said Company 
under these presents In Wirness whereof the said Governor and Com- 
pany have caused their common seal to be hereunto affixed and the said 
several other parties to these presents have hereunto set their Hands and 
Seals the Day and Year first above written. 


XXII. Robertson’s Covenant with the Hudson’s Bay Company 


Tus INDENTURE,! MADE THE twenty eighth Day or March 1821 
BETWEEN CoLIn RosBertTson of Perth North Britain but now of 
Osborn’s Hotel Robert Street in the County of Middlesex a CuIEF 


+A. 33/5. 
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Facror of the Governor and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay, appointed by Commission under their Com- 
mon Seal, bearing date the twentyeighth day of March 1821, of the 
one Part, and the said GoveRNoR AND Company of the other Part; 
WIrnessETH, That in pursuance of the direction for that purpose 
contained in a Deed Poll under the common Seal of the said Governor 
and Company, bearing date the twenty sixth day of March, 1821, 
being a Deed of Regulations in regard to (among other things) the con- 
duct of the chief Factors and chief Traders of the said Governor and 
Company and their Successors, and in pursuance also of the further 
direction for that purpose contained in the said Commission, he the 
said Corin Rogertrson doth hereby for himself, his Heirs, Executors 
and Administrators, covenant, promise and agree with and to the said 
Governor and Company and their Successors, that he the said Coin 
Rosertson his Executors, Administrators, and all other persons claiming 
through him, shall and will from time to time hereafter, well and truly 
observe and perform all the Conditions, Agreements, Rules, and Regula- 
tions mentioned and contained in the said Deed Poll of Regulations, and 
also all other Rules and Regulations to be from time to time duly made 
pursuant to an Indenture therein recited, bearing date the twenty sixth 
day of March 1821, and made or expressed to be made between the said 
Governor and Company of the first part, and Wittiam M‘GIrtivray, 
Esq., Simon M‘Griuivray, Merchant, and Epwarp E tice, Esq. of 
the second part; and the terms of the same Indenture as far as the same 
are or shall be applicable to him the said Corin RoBertson as such chief 
Factor as aforesaid, and his Executors, Administrators or other Repre- 
sentatives, and shall and will from time to time, well and truly pay or 
cause to be paid to the said Governor and Company, or their Successors, 
the sum of One Thousand Pounds of lawful Money of Great Britain, 
as liquidated damages for every wilful breach by the said CoLin ROBERTSON 
his Executors, Administrators, or other persons claiming through him of 
such Conditions, Agreements, Rules and Regulations. ANnp FuRTHER 
that he the said Cot1n RoBertson doth and will accept the several pro- 
visions of the said Deed Poll of Regulations, made, or to be made, for 
him as such chief Factor as aforesaid. In Witness whereof, the said 
Coxttn Rosertson hath hereunto set his Hand and Seal, the Day and 
Year first above written. 
SIGNED, SEALED, AND DELIVERED, 
in the Presence of 
(Signed) Epwarp Roserts 
Accountant to the Hudson’s Bay Company Seal 


\ (Signed) Corin RoBERTSON 
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Davis, John, 332, 339 

Dease, John Warren, 333, 339 
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Slave L., Ixx-i, 255; in Athabaska, 
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Dunvegan (N.W.C.), 111”, 255, 265 
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Dupeu, Miss, 6 

Durocher, Jean Baptiste, in Athabaska, 
68 ; guards Colin Robertson, 81, 93 ; 
warrant against, 92, 294 
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at, Ixxii 
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Ellice, Edward (Senior), character, 146 ; 
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XiX-XX, Cili-iv; opposes Red River 
Settlement, xlvi; negotiations for 
union, XCi, XCiX, CV, 142-4, 1687, 327, 
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164”, 180; biography, 210 
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Ermatinger, C. O., 38, 130, 171, 249 
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baska, xvili-xx, Xxili, XXXv, XXxXVil, liv ; 
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Fishermen, xxvii, 707, 1897, 269 
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Lake Athabaska, 70-1 
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XCV, Cl, 26, 249, 271 

Flett, George, 122, 185-7; biography, 213 

Flett, William, 189 
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Flynn, James, 131” 
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Fond du Lac (L. Superior), 237, 48 
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Forsyth, Richardson & Co., lxii 
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163, 166, 168, 170; capture of, l, 
Ixxii, Ixxxviii-ixn, xc-i, xcill, 87, 12-3, 
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Fur Trade, xxi-ii, xxviil-xxxiil, lii, Ixxxili 
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N.W.C. wintering partners, xiv-v, 
XCixX, Civ, Cv”, 1373 relations with 
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Fort William, 1627, 1647, 166”, 168- 
71; proposed appointment of Colin 
Robertson to Bow River Expedition, 
165; conference with Robertson at 
Fort William, 167; journey to Nor- 
way House, 170, 172”, 1733 at first 
meeting of Council at Norway House, 
174-6 ; at York Factory, 179 

Ghent, Peace of, lxi 

Giasson, Ignace, in charge of express 
canoe to Norway House, 48, 547, 56 ; 
instructions from Colin Robertson, 
260-3; in charge of New Caledonia 
Expedition, 95”, 109, III, 163, 264, 
273-4; report on New Caledonia 
Expedition, 273 ; biography, 213 

Gibraltar, Fort (N.W.C.), captured by 
Colin Robertson, Ixvi, Ixviii, xxii, 
Ixxxvli-vill, 182, 1343 orders for 
destruction of, lxix, 17 

Gordon House, 94” 

Goulbourn, Henry, xv”, ci 

Graffenried, Lieut., at Fort Daer, 256 

Graham, Duncan, 284 

Graham, Simpson & Wedderburn, xxxili 

Grand Rapids 

(2) Proposed depot for Athabaska 
Expedition at, lxxxiii ; proposed use 
of force against N.W.C. at, 92, 128 

(6) Capture of N.W.C. partners at, 
Ixxxvill, XCV, C, CXIV, 90, 92-3, 97> 
101-4, 120 3 conduct of N.W.C. after 
captures at, 128, 258, 260; effect on 
Indians of captures at, 106”, 270 ; 
N.W.C. letters captured at, 727; 
William Williams’s report on, 284-90 

(c) Plans for attack in 1820 at, 119- 
21, 1353 Colin Robertson captured 
at, XCVili-1x, 122-4, 135, 138, 145 

Grant, Cuthbert, arrest ordered, 237 ; 
concerned in Red River Massacre, 
27n, 2983 captures Colin Robertson 
at Grand Rapids, 124, 274, 277, 295-6, 
298 

Grant, James, 237 

Grease, 60-1 

Great Bear Lake, 96 
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Great Slave Lake District, posts estab- 
lished, Ixx ; canoes and men for, 58, 
266 ; appointments to, 96, 106, 117-8, 
2643; fur returns, 897, 109, 114M, 
263-4 

Green Lake Post, xix, lxx, 267 

Greenwich House, xviii-ix 


Greill, Joseph, in Athabaska, 106, 118, 


136-7, 163, 264, 271 
Grignon, Amable, 106, 118, 264, 269 
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Hadlow, 143n 

Halcro, Joshua, 587, 68, 277, 236 ; bio- 
graphy, 215 

Haldane, John, N.W.C. partner, xxx ; 
en route to Columbia, 257-83; ap- 
pointment as Chief Factor, 332, 338 3 
removal to Southern Dept., cxvil, 197, 
199; differs with J. G. McTavish, 
191; mentioned, 1923; biography, 
215-6 

Halkett, John, interest in H.B.C., xxi, 
cv; letter to, 1; pamphlets by, 14, 
4523 visit to Red River Settlement, 
194-5 3 mentioned, 45, 1347 

Hallett, Henry, 194” 

Hallowell, James, lviii, Ixi, 35 

Hanwell (Handwell), Captain Henry 
(Senior), 246, 248 

Harmon, Daniel Williams, 125, 275-6, 
Sih) SE) 

Harper, John, 107, 109, 261, 274 

Harriott, John Edward, 96 ; biography, 
216-7 

Harrisons House (Fond du Lac, L. Atha- 
baska), 106, 114”, 117-8, 264, 270 

Harvey, Lieut.-Col. J., lixa 

Hathawiton (Thaawitha), Pierre, 214, 
261 

Hatsinaton, Pierre (Téte Jaune), 214, 
ZOL aT A 

Hawse, Jasper (N.W.C.), 223 

Hay River, Ixx, 264-5 

Hayes River, li 

Haynes, Edward, 121” 

Heart River, proposed site for Dunvegan, 
11123 for St. Mary’s, 112” 

Heden, Michael, 47” 

Henderson, Captain, 8 
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Heron, Francis, 100, 110, 112”, 121”, 186 

Hesse, Charles, Ixxxvili 

Heurter (Herture), Frederick Damien, 
173; biography, 217 

Hill River, lxxxiii, 267 

Hillier, William, xxxix-xli, xliin, lit ; 
biography, 217-9 

Hodgson (Hudson), John, 52-3, 61; 
biography, 219-20 

Hodgson (Hudson), Thomas, 52-3 

Holmes, John Pocock, lxxxiv, 121, 178-9; 
biography, 220-1 

Holt, Lieut. Enner, Ixxxiiin 

Hope-Dunbar, Sir Charles, xiva 

Horses, liv, 1127”, 194, 265 

Howse, Joseph, expedition to the Colum- 
bia, xli-ii, ea liv; re- bees 
Bios oky, 221-3 

Hudson, John, see Hodgson, John 

Hudson, Thomas, see Hodgson, Thomas 

Hudson Bay, 143” 

Hudson Bay route, 
Ixxxvii, cxix, 248 

Hudson’s Bay Company 

(a) Archives of, xvin, 1”; charter, 

XVill, XX> XXIll, XXIX, XXXI-l1, xIvil-ix, 
lix, lxxx-i, Ixxxvi- vil, [xexscxgu XCIIZZ0N Cy 
Clii, CVi, CVli, CVili-ix, II, 157) 1567 5 3 
technique of trade, xxi-il, xxvii-ix, lu, 
8Qn, 133%, 1437, 248, 270; Montreal 
agents of, lvi, lix, lxi, 5”, 49-50, 532, 
110M, 175-6, 255, 262 ; finances of, 
CV, 31, 143%, 14775 Heedeade Be 
Lx Kip Cuing or uer47 7205) eNorthern 
Department, xxxv, xXxxix, Ixvii, c, 
CVlil, CXVi-Vii, CXXV-V1, Cxxviil 3 South- 
ern Department, xxxv, xxxix, lxvil, 
cvii; officers of, xxvi, xxxi, liii-vi, 
oan. iki, lxxxv,, Ixxxviii, “xcvii, 
CXIV, 30-2, 40-1, 47, 64, 82, 96-7, 99, 
105, 155, 247- -8, 255, 2723 servants 
of, xvill, XXli-lll, XXXII-lll, XXXV-VI, 

Xxxvili-ix, lxvi, Ixxviii, lxxxvill, 13, 66, 

IOA, 121, 152, 248, 255, 292, 294 3 legal 

advisers of, Ixxxvii, 62, 120”, 249 
(6) George Hyde Wollaston’s plan for 

the fur trade, 1809 ; Xxix-xxxi, XXxill, 

XXxv, xxxvili ; Andrew Colvile’s plan 
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Hudson’s Bay Company—cont. 
for the fur trade, 1810, xxxi-lil, 
XxXxv-vill, xliii, Ixvil, Ixxvii, Ixxxi, 
Ixxxv, 30-2, 52, 99, 247-8 
(c) Colonisation, xxxii, xxxix, xl-i, 
xliv-vi, xlix, li, Ixviii, Ixxxvi, cix-x, 
II-2, 30) 32, 2533 see also Red River 
Settlement and Selkirk, 5th Earl of 
(2) Changes in trading policy, xxi, 
xxvul, xl-iii, li, Ixiv, Ixvii, Ixix, Ixxii, 
Ixxvii, Ixxxil-iv, Ixxxvii-viil, ci-li, cvii, 
CXXX-1, 97, 99, 103, 196-9 3 ne 


99, 247, see also Gun Boats; Sr 
towards Athabaska, xvii-vili, xx-l, 
XXI1-1V, XXVi, XXxiv-v, xlviu, Ixxi, 
Ixxill-iv, Ixxx, xcli-iv, 7, 40-1, 62m, 
69, 70, 85, go-1 3 relations with Colin 
Robertson, xxxy-vi, lxxv, xcvi, 10, 22, 
36, 129, I41”, 149-56, 159, 252, 290 

(2) Coalition proposals, —xili- v, 
Xvill-ix, xlvil, lix-lx, Ixxx, Ixxxi, xc-iii, 
XCVII-C, ClI-V, 37) 39, 44, 81-2, 
124-5, 128, 135-9, 142-3, 145-6, 156, 
ZA%, 2ST, 2585 2735 281-213 sce) also 
North West Company, Colvile, An- 
drew and Selkirk, 5th Earl of 

(f) Coalition, xill-iv, cv-vil, 1, 
156-7, 164, 166-8, 283; New Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, cx, 160-4 

(g) Agreement of March 26, 1821, 
cvi, 302-27 3 Deed Poll, cvi-vii, 
CXVI-Vll, CXXIV-V, 161, 165, 327-44 3 
Agreement of March 28, 1821, 344-9 5 
Covenant, 1647” ; License of Exclusive 
Trade, cvit, cix, cx; Agreement of 
1824, XV 

Huron District, Lake, 176 
Hutchison, John, 96, 121”; biography, 

223-4 


ILE-A-LA-CROSSE 

(a) Letters from, 85, 119, 258 

(6) William Linklater at, xxill-iv ; 
abandoned by Peter Fidler, li; 
failure of William Hillier to establish, 
xl-i; Howse re-establishes as a base 
for Athabaska Expedition, 
Ixxxvili, 68”; Robert Logan at, ee 
John Clarke released at, Ixxxix, 577 ; 
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ILE-A-LA-CROSSE—cont. 
weakness of H.B.C. establishment at, 
30, 582, 60, 67-8; John Clarke in 
charge at, xcvi, 92, 95, 101, 106, 108, 
136, 1633; Colin Robertson claims 
success at, C, 103, 135, 270 
(c) N.W.C. opposition at, xxvi, 98, 
124, 126-7, 1353 Robertson’s plans 
for transportation at, cxvill; change 
from Canadian to English servants 
planned for, 266; provision depot for 
Athabaska brigades at, 119-20, 123, 
267 
Indian Village (Kaughnawaga), 131 ; 
(Lake of Two Mountains), 3 
Indians 
(a) Beaver, of Peace R., 111, 113, 
258-9; Blackfeet, 191 ; Chipewyans, 
Ixxvii, xcv, 70, 73-5, 85, 114-6, 174-5, 
258; Cree, of Lesser Slave L., 
258 ; at Ile-a-la-Crosse, 258 ; measles 
amongst, 270; Flathead, xlii, 222 ; 
Iroquois, Ignace Giasson’s voya- 
geurs, 48 ; crew of Colin Robertson’s 
canoe, 5323; compared with Cana- 
dians as voyageurs, 56; aid in 
establishment of New Caledonia, 60, 
109, 2743  Robertson’s voyageurs, 
111; Free Iroquois, 264; Piegan, 
191, 2223 Slave, 191 
(6) General, attitude to competition 
between H.B.C. and N.W.C., xxiii, 
xxv, lIxxiiin, xcili; effects of re- 
trenchment on Indians, xxxviil, Ixxxi, 
248 ; Indian debts, method of com- 
puting, 114, 188 
Inglis, Ellice & Co., xlviin 
Ireland, xliv 
Irish servants, xxxix, xl, xli, xliiv 
Irving, Peter, brother of Washington 
Irving, 27; in business in Liverpool, 
2n; Colin Robertson’s correspon- 
dence with, 37; bankruptcy of, 9” ; 
in Birmingham, 104”; author, 107 ; 
in Paris, 147, 14973 letters to, 2, 7, 
9, 19, 26, 30, 34, 43> 47> 51, 61, 
102, 104, 158, 159 
Irving, Washington, 2”, 97, 10m, 147”, 
1497 
Island Lake District, cxxii 
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Jack River, Ixiii-v ; see also Norway 
House 

Jasinthe, 274 

Jerome, 194 

Johnson, —, 295 

Johnston, James, 68” 

Johnston, Sir John, 148 

Johnston, John, 54 

Jones, Rev. David T., 179” 

Jordan, Martin, 477 

Junius, see Wilcocke, Samuel Hull 

Jusseaux, 112” 


KAMINISTIQUIA RIVER, 547 

Kaye, Charles (of Kaye, Freshfield & 
Kaye), 327 

Kean, Edmund, 33 

Keith, George, at Fort Chipewyan, 77”, 
81-4, 287; captures Colin Robertson 
at Grand Rapids, 295-6; appoint- 
ment as Chief Factor, 332, 338 3 
mentioned, 269 

Keith, James, cxxvii, cxxviliz, 82, 197, 
332s 339 

Kennedy, Alexander, 86, 159, 1767, 185, 
188, 332, 3393 biography, 224-5 

Kenogamissi, xviliz 

Kettle Fall, 107” 

Kettle Island, 91 

Keveny (O’Kaveny), Owen, 8, 27, 83, 
87n, 169; biography, 225-8 

Knee Lake, lxxxili 

Knee Lake Depot, Ixx, Ixxxiv 

Kootenay River, xlu, 222 


LACHINE, 497, 51, 131 

Lac la Biche, see Red Deer Lake 

Lac la Martre, 117” 

Lac la Pluie, letters from, 122, 125, £72 5 
Colin Robertson at, lxiv, 58, 122, 125, 
275 

Lac la Pluie District, 281 

La Croix, Paul J., 37-8 

La Garde, 294 

Lagimoniére (Lejemon, Le Jemonae), 
Jean Baptiste, 23, 33-43 biography, 
229 

Laidlaw, William, ciiz 

Laine, Edward, 289, 298 

Lajeunesse, Jean, 1187, 294, 298 
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Lake of Two Mountains, 3, 4, 6 

La Lande, 294 

La Loche, Portage, description, 68-9 ; 
provisions for Athabaska brigade at, 
119; provisions for New Caledonia 
and Mackenzie R. at, 267; men- 
tioned, xl-i 

Lamallice, Paul Bouche or Boucher, dit, 
103”, 106, 108, I14, I17, 120, 256, 
272 

Lamar, Seraphim, 237, 377 

Lane, William Fletcher, 126, 277 3 bio- 
graphy, 229-30 

_ Langley Farm, 156” 

Langley, Thomas (H.B.C. Committee), 
XxXIX 

Lanon, —, 6 

Lapérouse, Le 
Galaup de, xxix 

Larocque, Joseph Felix, arrest of, 118, 
294; liberated at Grand Rapids, 276, 
298; appointed to Ile-a-la-Crosse, 
1353 appointment as Chief Trader, 
333» 3393 at Edmonton House, 196 ; 
letter to, 193 

Laronde, Louis Denis de, 264, 271 

Lavalle, —, 294 

Lean, Alexander (Secretary, H.B.C.), 
lxxiv, lxxvilin 

Le Blanc, 274 

Lefevre, Curries & Co., xxix 

Leith, James, character, 13, 82, 165-6, 
573 L755 LOC LOO LOL LO 705) eat 
Grand Rapids, 296 ; appointment as 
Chief Factor, 332, 338; mentioned, 
1772, 192M 

Lemai, Hebert, 732 

Lemoine, Jean Baptiste, 56-8, 62, 152 5 
biography, 230 

Lepine, —, 286 

Leslie, Hugh, 96, 105 ; biography, 230 

Lesser Slave Lake Post, in charge of 
John Lee Lewes, cxviii, 109-10; in 
charge of Francois Decoigne, lxx, 255 ; 
mentioned, xxvi, 587, 98, 258, 266 

Lewes, John Lee, at Lesser Slave L. 
Post, cxvili, 109-10, 255 3 appointed 
Chief Trader, 333 

License of Exclusive Trade, see Trade 

Linklater, William, xxiliz, xxiv 


Comte Jean-Francois 
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Livingstone, — (Colin Robertson’s ser- 
vant), 4, 25 
Livingstone, Duncan, arrests Colin 


Robertson at Grand Rapids, 123, 
295-6 ; in charge of Robertson, 126, 
274-5, 2973; to arrest John Clarke at 
Ile-a-la-Crosse, 277 

Logan, Robert, lviii, lxiii, xv, lxx, lxxiiz ; 
biography, 228-9 

London, letters from, 140, 141, 158 ; 
mentioned, 3, 134, 156-7, 160”, 167M, 
I7I, 1847, 301 

Loon River, lxx-i 

Lorian, Joseph, 55 

Lorimier, Captain, 12, 547 

Lotbiniére, Michel Eustache, 4 


MaBBATT, EDWARD, 737, 1181, 294, 298 

McAdam, Adam, 15, 26 

McAulay, Aulay, service with N.W.C., 
49n; engaged by Colin Robertson, 
lviii ; service in Athabaska, Ixx ; en 
route to Athabaska, 58”, 68; ap- 
pointed to Berens House, 106, 264 ; his 
agreement with John Stuart, 117; 
appointed for summer at Fort Wed- 
derburn, 118 5 mentioned, 105, 271 

McBean, John, 333, 339 

McBean, William Scott, 112”, 264 

McDonald, — (H.B.C.), 281 

McDonald, —, 202 

McDonald, Alexander, service with 
H.B.C., 256 ; appointed to Athabaska 
Expedition, 59-60, 255-63 arrives 
at Fort Wedderburn, 67”, 70n; 
correspondence with Colin Robertson 
when a prisoner at Fort Chipewyan, 
77-8 3 report on Athabaska to Robert- 
son, 88; at Grand Rapids with 
Robertson, 90, 288; engagement 
renewed, 95; in charge at Fort 
Wedderburn, xcvi, 96, 106, 108-9, 
2643  Robertson’s instructions to, 
1062 ; his part in Robertson’s capture 
at Grand Rapids, 121, 1233  re- 
engagement of, 1363; incompetence 
of, 100-2, 105, 107-9, I14, 117-8, 137, 
256, 2713 appointed Chief Trader, 
161, 333 

McDonald, Archibald, 3, 4, 15, 161 
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McDonald, John (‘le Borgne’), 5, 82, 
135) 165, 197, 257, 277, 298, 332, 338 

McDonald, Neil, 76x 

Macdonell, Alexander (Governor of Red 
River Settlement), Ixxxviii, Ixxxixa, 
122M, 129n, 256, 284; letter to, 274 

Macdonell, Alexander (N.W.C.), lxx, 
23n, 867, 167, 288-9, 293 

McDonell, Allan, 286, 333, 339 

Macdonell, Lieut. D., 237 

Macdonell, Miles, Governor of Red 
River Settlement, xxxvi, xl, xliv, li, 
liin, exxii; embargo on pemmican, 
liii, lix, Lxiii, 18 ; disapproval of Lord 
Selkirk, 21 ; prisoner of N.W.C., lix, 
Ixiv, Ixvii, 23; Colin Robertson 
succeeds, 22 3; Samuel Gale’s opinion 
of, xcvill, 517 ; returns to Settlement, 
23”, 54n ; mentioned, xliim, Ixxxvilin ; 
biography, 232 

McDougald, George, Ixx-i 

McFarlane, John Stewart, 63-4, 68, 281 ; 
biography, 231 

McGillivray, Duncan, xix 

McGillivray, Joseph, lxxvii, cxvil, 687, 
189, 192, 1967, 333) 339 

McGillivray, Simon (Junior), called 
Tipo Saib, 172; in charge of John 
Clarke, 57” ; reports on independence 
of Indians in Athabaska, xcv, 757 3; 
capture of Colin Robertson, 76-7, 80 ; 
conversation with Robertson about 
dissension within N.W.C., 81-23 in 
charge of Robertson, 86, 293 ; avoids 
Grand Rapids, 288 ; warrant against, 
294; arrested by George Simpson, 
Ixxxvill, Cxvill, 163; appointment as 
Chief Trader, 333, 339 3; mentioned, 
73, 852, 171, 173, 190-1, 195 

McGillivray, Simon (Senior) 

(a) Character, 1463; negotiations 
with H.B.C. for abandonment of 
posts, xviii ; negotiations with H.B.C. 
for mutual restoration of property, 
xci; coalition proposals, 142, 144-5, 
156 ; opposition to Red River Settle- 
ment, xx, xlviz, 1813 opposes ex- 
pansion of H.B.C. trade to Athabaska, 
xlviii-ix ; opposition to Colin Robert- 
son’s Athabaska Expedition, lvii, lix, 
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McGillivray, Simon (Senior)—cont. 
Ixiii; at last meeting of N.W.C. at 
Fort William, cxii, 163-6 

(6) At first council at Norway 
House, cxvil, 175, 1773 Opposes 
reduction in Canadian agency, 176 ; 
attempts to exclude Robertson from 
H.B.C., 167-9, 180; arrangement of 
Nicholas Garry’s canoe, 170-1, 173 3 
returns to Montreal, 179; party to 
Agreement of March 26, 1821, 302-273 
to Agreement of March 28, 1821, 
344-93; mentioned, cxvi, 191, 198, 
252 

McGillivray, The Hon. William, oppo- 
sition to Red River Settlement, lix, 
Ixxxvili, 133 opposition to H.B.C. 
expansion in Athabaska, xcili ; meets 
Colin Robertson at Fort William, 138, 
277-8, 2993; takes part in coalition, 
negotiations, 44, 124, 127-8, 1393 at 
last meeting of N.W.C. at Fort 
William, 166”, 168; party to Agree- 
ment of March 26, 1821, 302-27 3 his 
attorney, 3273 party to Agreement 
of March 28, 1821, 344-93; recom- 
mends Bow River Expedition, 165 ; 
mentioned, Cli, 33, 77%, 164”, 171, 291 

McIntosh, Donald, 55, 333, 3393 bio- 
graphy, 232-3 

McIntosh, William, his agreement with 
John Clarke, Ixx-i; accompanies 
Colin Robertson, 86”, 88, 2933 ar- 
rested at Grand Rapids, 288 ; escapes, 
91-2, 289-90 ; attempted arrest of by 
William Brown, 106-7; at Dunvegan, 
265 3; character, 92; appointment as 
Chief Trader, 332, 339 

McKay (the Bagpiper, N.W.C.), 277 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, xvii-viii, 
xlviiz, 33, 145, 183 

Mackenzie & Co., Sir Alexander, see 
xX Y Company 

McKenzie, Daniel, xc, 8, 34 

McKenzie, Donald (N.W.C.), to manage 
interior department in 1810, xxvii; 
service in the Columbia for J. J. Astor, 
Ixii ; Robertson offers leadership of 


28 ; appointment in N.W.C., 28, 198 ; 
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McKenzie, Donald—cont. 
connection with Bow River Expedi- 
tion, 1657, 1913; his opinion of 
Robertson, cxxil, 196, 198; politics 
after coalition of, 196-7 ; appointment 
as Chief Factor, 332, 339 3 mentioned, 
32m, 42, 164m; biography, 233 

McKenzie, Donald (H.B.C.), 285 

McKenzie, Henry, captures Colin Robert- 
son at Grand Rapids, xcixm, 123, 133”, 
138, 274, 295-73; at Lac la Pluie 
with Robertson, 276, 2983; with 
Robertson to Fort William, 277, 298 ; 
seizes ‘S. H. Wilcocke at Burlington, 
134. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, 12” 

Mackenzie River District, Colin Robert- 
son’s arrangements for establishment 
of, -CxvVili, 95-6, 103, 118, 260, 264-7, 
273 3 arrangements miscarry, 120, 137 

McKenzie, Roderick (of Terrebonne), 
198 

McKenzie, Roderick (Junior), 60, 255, 
272, 281, 333 

McKenzie, Roderick (Senior), 333, 339 

McLean, Alexander, Ixxxvin, 17m, 55” 

McLellan, Archibald, 377 

McLeod, Alexander Roderick, 333, 
339 

McLeod, Archibald Norman, character, 
135, 1613; opposition to Red River 
Settlement, Ixxxiiiz, 13, 23 3 violence 
as Justice of the Peace in Athabaska, 
Ixxii, Ixxxix, 12, 27-8, 40, 48, 61-4, 
104, 249-50, 2573 attitude to Colin 
Robertson, 125-7, 275-8, 280-1, 297- 
301 ; opinion of J. G. McTavish, 169 ; 
mentioned, 3, 72, 84, 124, 135, 160, 
LO55-170, 175 

McLeod, John, character of, 42 ; H.B.C. 
constable, 377; in charge of Colin 
Robertson’s Athabaska Brigade, 1818, 
49M, 51M, 54-5, 57, 1053; at Grand 
Rapids, 284, 287 ; indictments against, 
2773 appointed Chief Trader, 333 

McLoughlin, David, 145”, 147-8 

McLoughlin, John, opposes N.W.C. 
agents, xiv, 13, 82, 124, 163, 169-70 3 
represents wintering partners in coali- 
tion negotiations, xv, XCIX, CV, 137-40, 
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McLoughlin, John—cont. 
142-43 illness of, 162 ; appointment 
as Chief Factor, 332, 3393 letters to, 
157m, 185, 189”, 194”, 19625; men- 
tioned, lxiv, Ixxvii, 57, 148;  bio- 
graphy, 233-5 

McMillan, James, 333, 339 

McMurray, Thomas, 172, 333, 339 

McNab, John, 1297, 130”, 278-80; see 
also McRobb, Robert 

McNeil, Hector, lxxxixa 

McRobb, Robert, in charge of Colin 
Robertson, 129-30, 300-1; to take 
inventories at York Factory, 170; 
leaves York Factory for Montreal, 
179 ; see also McNab, John 

McTavish, Fraser & Co., xlviin 

McTavish, John George 

(a) Character of, 13, 81, 93, 169, 
181-3, 198 ; Superintendent of N.W.C. 
in Athabaska, xcv, xcvli7, 72, 757, 83, 
292 ; conduct towards Colin Robert- 
son when a prisoner, 77-8, 85-8, 289, 
293-4; taken prisoner at Grand 
Rapids, gon, 94, 287-9; surrenders 
N.W.C. letters, 288 
(6) Appointment as Chief Factor, 

332, 338 3 appointed to York Factory, 
cxiil, 169 3 activities at York Factory, 
177m, 190, 1963; differs from John 
Haldane, cxvii, 191, 197 ; joins George 
Simpson’s party, 180 3 receives infor- 
mation about Robertson, cxivz, cxxilin, 
cxxivn, cxxv7 ; letter to, 1837; men- 
tioned, 277, 296, 298 

McTavish, McGillivrays & Co., xiv, xx, 
xlixn, lvill, 67 

McTavish, Simon, xix, 146 

McVicar, Robert, character, 2713; at 
Green L., lxx ; at Fort Wedderburn, 
68, 83, 101, 1053 at Great Slave L., 
96, 106, 109, 117-8, 264 5 appointed 
Chief Trader, 333 

McVicar, Walter (N.W.C.), 295 

Magnion, Jean Baptiste, 1067, 263 

Mainwaring, William, xxix 

Maitland, Garden & Auldjo, agents of 
H.B.C. in Montreal, lxi, lxiiin, Ixxiv, 
Ixxvi, 52; accounts with FEB.e 
49-50; mentioned, lixn, 253, 262 
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Majeau, Louis, 285-6 

Mandeville, —, 75 

Maroony, Patrick, 27 

Marsh & Robertson, firm of, lv-vi, 27; 
bankrupt, Ixxv, cx, 7, 9, I41#, 147, 
1607, 282-3 

Marsh, Thomas (Senior), creditor of 
Marsh & Robertson, 9 

Marsh, Thomas, partner of Colin 
Robertson, lv, 9”, 104”; character 
of, 9, 29, 1483 bankrupt, Ixxv, 9”, 
141” 

Marshall, Charles (Solicitor General of 
Lower Canada), 300 

Martin Lake, see Lac la Martre 

Maskigon Country, xlviiz 

Massacre of Seven Oaks, see Seven Oaks, 
Massacre of 

Masta, Raymond, 106 

Mattagami, xviliz 

Mattavin (Mattawa), 176 

Matthey (Mattee), Captain Frederick, 
returns to Montreal via Mississippi R., 
29; at Grand Rapids, 91, 284, 288-9 ; 
indictments against, 277; biography, 
235 

Mayence, Bernard Re dit, 277 

Methy Factory, xli, xliii 

Methy Portage, see La Loche, Portage 

Meurons, 12, 66, 284 

Micabanish, xviliz 

Michipicoten, xvili7, cxxv 

Miles, Robert, letter to, 192” ; character, 
25, 137, 271-23 sets out with Colin 
Robertson’s brigade from Montreal, 
533 writes Fort Wedderburn journal, 
cxix, 672, 7723 communicates with 
Robertson at Fort Chipewyan, 79, 80 ; 
at Grand Rapids, 286; opinion of 
Alexander McDonald, 100-1 ; winters 
at St. Mary’s, Peace R., ror, 108, r1o, 
264, 269 3 accountant for Athabaska, 
107, 114m, 264-5 ; avoids capture at 
Grand Rapids, 122, 124, 274, 295-6 5 
with George Simpson in Athabaska, 
137; relations with Simpson, cxix-xx, 
183-4 3 assists with Robertson’s private 
affairs, 1967 

Minissis, 281 

Misani, John Theodore, 6 
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Missinipi, see Churchill River 

Missionaries, for Red River Settlement, 
54”, 56n, 64-6 

Missouri River, 1917 

Moffatt, George, letters to, 15, 24, 37, 
39> 49> 542 58, 67, 74) 75, 80, 83, 85, 
86, 90, 94, 95, 100, LOI, 106, 108, III, 
113, LIQ) 120, 122) 125, 126, 129, Dean 
136, 137, 140, I41, 145, 149, 156, 162, 
163, 166, 168, 170, 172, 173, 175, 178, 
179, 1813 brings wintering partners 
in touch with H.B.C., xiva, civ; 
friendship and business relations with 
Colin Robertson, lxii, Ixxiii, cxxvi, 7, 
43, 104”; advises Robertson, 133m, 
138”, 161; befriends Robertson’s 
family, cxxix ; biography, 235-6 

Monk, Miss Ann, 5” 

Monk, Sir James (Chief Justice), 5-7, 
290, 301 

Monkville, 5 

Mononatague, see Nipigon 

Montreal, letters from, 2, 7, 9, 15) 195 
24, 26, 30) 34, 37> 39> 43> 47> 49s £595 
249, 250, 252, 2533 mentioned, 
xxvil, lii, lviii-Lx, Lxili, Ixxv, 4, 35 

Montreal Agency, Colin Robertson 
plans to establish for H.B.C., xxvii, 
xxxiv, xl, Lxi-il, lxv-vi 

Montreal Expedition, see Athabaska 
Expeditions 

Montreal Route, lxxxiii 

Moore, General, 138 

Moose Factory, Colin Robertson at, 
at, xxix ; mentioned, xviii 

Moose Lake (Cumberland House Dis- 
trict), post at, 121 ; route to Norway 
House from, 122, 140, 187 

Morison, —, lxxxixn 

Mountain Island (Great 
264 

Munro, Dr. Henry, 4-5 

Mure, John, 1417, 1457 

Murphy, John, character, 90, 101-2 ; 
in charge of prisoners at Grand Rapids, 
91, 94-53; mentioned, 108; _ bio- 
graphy, 236-7 

Murray, Captain, 4 

Murray, Miss, 4 


Slave L.), 
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Nason, Mary ROBERTSON, niece of 
Colin Robertson, lxxv, 8; farm pur- 
chased for, xclil, Cxxl, 43, 148, 252 3 
accompanies Robertson to Canada, 
cxii, 159; supported by Robertson, 
CXXi, CXXViii 

Neave, Thomas, xxx 

Nelson House (Churchill R.), 97, 99, 121 

Nelson House (Saskatchewan R.), xx 

Nelson River, route to the interior, lili, 
liv, cxv; cxix, 177 

Nerva, see Gale, Samuel 

New Brunswick House, Colin Robertson 
appointed in charge of, cxxv-vii 

New Caledonia, plans to establish under 
John Clarke, 60, 95-6, 213; plans to 
establish under Colin Robertson, 
xevi, cxvili; information acquired 
about, 95-6, 109, 259; outfit for, 95, 
118, 120; means of subsistence in, 
103; N.W.C. threats to prevent estab- 
lishment, 260; provisions for, 267 ; 
Ignace Giasson’s expedition to, 111-2, 
137, 163, 213, 259-62, 264, 266-7, 
273-4 

New North West Company, see X Y 
Company 

Newton, G. S., Colin Robertson’s por- 
trait by, 1847 

New York, letter from, 136 ; mentioned, 
lix, cxi-ii 

Nipigon District, xxxix, xlviin, 49”, 176 

Nolin, Jean Baptiste, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
171M, 237 

Nolin (Nolan), Louis, 18-9, 47%; bio- 
graphy, 237-8 

North West Company 

(a) General. Agents in Montreal, 
6n ; London office of, 30; similarity 
to regulated company, cvili-ix ; legal 
form, 1; trading policy, lx-i, Ixxvui ; 
financial position, xcvi, cli, 34-63 
rivalry with X Y Co., xvii; union 
with X Y Co., xix, xxi; expiration 
of partnership agreement, 125, 138”, 
251; dissension between agents and 
partners of, xiv, lx-i, lxxx, XCVI-Vll, 
XCiX, Civ-v, 81-2, 85, 124-5, 138”, 
145-6; pamphlet literature for, 14, 
1343 effect of War of 1812 on, lx-1; 
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North West Company—cont. 

attitude to Indians, xxv, Ixxxiv, 75, 
113, 115-6, 269; Coalition proposals, 
Xili-iv, XVili-ix, xxi, xlvii, xlvili, lix-lx, 
Ixxx-i, XCi-li, XCIX, C, Cll, CVll, I”, 37, 
39> 44, 124-5, 128, 135-6, 138, 142-7, 
156, 160-1, 164, 247, 251, 258, 281-3 3 
Agreement of March 26, 1821, cvi, 
302-273; Agreement of March 28, 
1821, 344-9; Deed Poll, cvi-vii, 
cxvi-vii, 327-44; Deed of Release, 
1643; last meeting at Fort William, 
cxii, 163-4 ; posts delivered to H.B.C., 
1657-166" ; weakness of the agents, 
cxlii-iv, 175-6; divisions retained in 
H.B.C., 169, 180, 196-8 ; Agreement 
of 1824, xv 

(6) Campaign of violence. (i) Policy 
of violence. Competition before 1804, 
Xviil-ix ; control of Athabaska to 1804, 
xviii; hostility replaces toleration, 
1804-10, XX, XXlii, li, 49 ; success of 
violence, 1810-14, XX, XXXili-iV, XXXIiXx, 
Ixxvili, 31-2, 383; force ws. force, 
1814-21, xiii, Xvi, XXxii, lili, Ixxxvii-vill, 
32) 43-45 59, 66, 99, 250, 258-62, 267 

(ii) Against the Red River Settle- 
ment, xxxix, xlv-vi, xlviii-ix, lvii, lix, 
Ixili-iv, Lxvi, Ixviii-ix, lxxii, Ixxxviii-ix, 
Oa, Hy ig, Way Pies yh MGs THOSE 
2A7 5 25h 

(ii) In Athabaska, Ixx-i, Ixxx1i, 


Ixxxiv, lIxxxix, xc, XClll-vili, 60-4, 
67-8, 70; 72-7, 90, 103-4, ILO-II, 
I17-20, 122-5, 150-4, 162-3, 187, 


247-50, 2553 257s 273, 284-90 

(iv) Litigation and violence against 
Colin Robertson, xxvi-viil, XXX1, 
Ixxxilin, Ixxxvi-viii, Cxxx, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
12, 24, 36, 38, 40-1, 47-8, 92-3, 98, 
106-7, 126-7, 129, 131-3, 151-2, 154, 
270-1, 274-81, 290-301 

(v) Threats to use the Hudson Bay 
route, xix, xxxiv, xlix, li, lix-lxi 

Norway House, letters from, 58, 61, 90, 

TOOs) 4015 11735 575s. 178s 179 tats 
183, 185, 186, 189, 192, 193, 194, 
196; establishment of, lii, liv, Lxiv ; 
Red River Colonists at, 23, 40; 
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Norway House—cont. 
agriculture at, Ixxxii; depot at, 587, 
IOImM, 177M, 255, 257, 2685 routes 
from, LXxxiil,/¥22,.17 72005751190, 207. 
Colin Robertson in charge of, cxiii, 
CXV-Vi, cxxi, 164-6; first council held 
at, cxvii, 175 3 council of Indians at, 
174-5; Indian debts at, 188; pro- 
visions at, 195 3 mentioned, 57, 59, 
602, 102. See also Jack River 

Norwegians, lxiv 

Noscoe, Clerke & Noscoe, Ixxv 

Nottingham House, xx, xxiii 


OcpEN, Hon. Isaac (Judge of the 
Admiralty Court), 1337, 249, 290 

Ogden, Peter Skene, 167, 257-8, 290; 
biography, 238 

Oninipique (Winnipeg) River, xlviin 

Onipic (Winnipeg), Lac, letter from, 254 

Orchel, Jacques, 277 

Orkneymen, xxvii, xxxii, xl-i, 269 

O’Sullivan, Michael, 6 

Outfit, see Trade Goods 

Oxford House, cxxii 

Oxley, Jonas, 275 


Paciric Fur CoMPAny, lvili 

Pangman, John (Bostonois), Ixxxviii, 
237, 370 

Paris, letters from, 149, 156-7, 281 ; 
mentioned, 147 

Paul, Joseph, 286 

Paul, Pierre, 286 

Peace River District, John Clarke fails 
to establish, Ixx-i, Ixxviiil, 40, 61 ; 
Clarke establishes, xcvi, 60, 255 3 
Colin Robertson takes charge of, 
xcvi, 108-9, 2593 canoes for, 58”; 
provisions for journey to, 71 ; Indians 


of, 1113 scarcity of provisions in, 
112; horses for, 112%; summer 
arrangements for, 1183; estimated 


returns of, 264; appointments to, 
264; arrangements for, 266 

Peace River, Falls of, lxx 

Pelican Lake Post, 582 

Pelly, Fort, cxxiil 

Pelly, John Henry (Deputy Governor, 
H.B.C. 1812-22), ci, cv, Cxii, 167, 180 
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Pembina, lxvili 

Pemmican, embargo on, lili; seized at 
Red River Settlement, 21 ; definition 
of, 21m; supplies for Athabaska and 
Peace R., lvili, 70”, 71”, 2603; John 
Clarke fails to supply Athabaska 
brigade with, 119; supply for New 
Caledonia Expedition, 267 

Pemmican War, liii, Ilxili-iv, 
Ixxxviliz, 21-3 

Pensonnant, Louis Leon, 182-3 

Perth, xvi, 184” 

Phillip, Charlo, 261 

Pic, letter from, 274 ; mentioned, 122”, 
129, 274, 279-80 

Pierre au Calumet, see Berens House 

Pillott (Pillet), B., 3, 4 

Pin Portage (Epingles Rapid), xcv, 86-8 

Pinnette, Fort de (Peace R.), 264, 266 

Plattsburg (Plattsburgh), letter from, 
129; mentioned, 131, 138 

Playgreen Lake, suggested defence 
against N.W.C. at, 927; mentioned, 
QI, 247 

Point Meuron, letter from, 54 3; post, 54” 

Pollard & Co., John, 1932 

Potatoes, H.B.C. encourages growth at 
posts of, liv; cultivation at Norway 
House of, Ixxxii; grown at Fort St. 
Mary’s, lxxxii ; seed, from Edmonton 
House for Fort St. Mary’s, 112, 265 

Prairies, Fort au, see Edmonton House 

Prevost, Sir George, lix 

Prince of Wales, \xxii, cxxi, 143”, 246, 248 

Pritchard, John, engaged, lviii ; journey 
to Red River, lix, Ixiiil, 22, 33-43 
character, 17-8, 54 3 conduct at Seven 
Oaks, 27 3 deposition of, xvii, xx, 28, 
49”; mentioned, 16, 25, 42, 57, 182 ; 
biography, 238-9 

Proclamation of the Prince Regent, 
XClll, ClV, 124”, 276, 287 

Provencher, The Rev. Joseph Norbert, 
652 

Provision Posts, xlviiz, 177 

Provisions, xlii, xlviiz, lxx, Ixxxii, lxxxvi, 
XCViiN, 50%, 71, 104, 190, 195, 258, 261 

Pruden, John Peter, Ixxi, 121”, 165n, 
193, 196, 333 

Pyke, George (Advocate General), 296 


Ixxxvi, 
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Qu’ APPELLE, lxix, 256 
Quebec, lvi, 7, 138 


Rartny LAKE, see Lac la Pluie 
Rat River, xlviiz 
Rawson & Saltmarshes, 1937 
Re, dit Mayence, Bernard, see Mayence, 
Bernard Re dit 
Red Deer Lake (Lac la Biche), xviii 
Red Deer River, 191 
Red River Department, xlviin 
Red River Settlement 
(2) H.B.C. plans for, xxxii, xlvi ; 
grant of land for, xlv ; Lord Selkirk’s 
motives for establishment of, xxxix, 
xliv-v, lil, 45-63; Selkirk’s new 
prospectus for, xly ; William Auld’s 
criticism of, xxxvi, xliv, lili ; pamphlet 
literature about, 14 
(6) Relation to the fur trade, xlii, 
1, li-ii, lvii-viii, Ixiv-vi, Ixxxvi, 256 ; 
attitude of N.W.C. to, xlv-vi, xlviii- 
ix, lix, Ixviii-ix, 13, 28, 129; applica- 
tion to Colonial Office for protec- 
tion, lix, 227, 46, 13123; Pemmican 
War, liii, Ixiii-iv, Ixxxvi, Ixxxviliz, 
21-3 
(c) Dispersal of, lix, 150; Colin 
Robertson re-establishes, lxv-vii, lxxxi, 
Ixxxix, 23, 40, 253 3 Robertson’s ser- 
vices to, lxxxvi, 17-8, 128, 248 ; 
Robertson’s differences with Robert 
Semple at, Ixvii-ix; Massacre of 
Seven Oaks at, Ixix, 27, 151, 247, 277 3 
Robertson’s deposition of events at, 
xci ; re-established, Ixxil, 251 
(d) Selkirk at, 10 ; Commission of 
enquiry to, xci; Robertson’s visit to, 
58, 65-6; conditions in, 66; trans- 
port to, li-ii, cxxii, 46 ; goods for, li ; 
expenses of, 11, 181, 256 
Reid, James (Justice), Ixxxvilin, 1337, 
134, 249, 290-1, 301 
Reindeer Lake, xxiii-iv, xxxvii. See also 
Cariboo, Lac des and Deer Lake 
Religion, see Missionaries 
Resolution, Fort, 163 
Richardson, John, Ixii 
Rivais, Jean Baptiste, 273-4 
Roberts, Edward, 350 


Robertson, Colin (Junior), son of Colin 


Robertson, cxxi; returns from Eng- 
land, cxxv; refuses to join H.B.C., 
CXXIX 


Robertson, Colin 


(a) Early years, xvi; service with 
N.W.C., xxiv-v; terms of engage- 
ment with H.B.C., xxv, xxxi, liv-vi, 
2543 plans for the Athabaska Ex- 
pedition from Montreal, xxv-vil, 
XXX-l, xxxiv-v, lv 3 criticism of fur 
trade plan of 1810, xxxili-v, XXxvil, 
Ixxxi-l, Ixxxv, 31-2, 66 

(6) Athabaska Expedition, 1815-16, 
xiii, liv-viii, Ixi-i, 22 

(c) In charge of Athabaska Expedi- 
tion, 1818-19, lxxix, xcii, xciv, 41, 47, 
59, 60, 67M, 71-2, 74-5, 90-91, 
103m, 2553 prisoner of N.W.C. 
1818-19, xcv, Cl, 76-85, 877, 88, 104, 
287; uses cipher, xcv, 76-84 5 escapes 
death at Pin Portage, xcv, 86-8; 
effects escape, xcv, 85-6, 288-9; at 
Grand Rapids, xcv, 90 

(7) Leads Athabaska Expedition, 
1819-20, XCV-Vi, 96, 1027, 106”, 109, 
115-6; captured at Grand Rapids, 
1820, XCVIlI-ix, 121-30, 138, I40-1, 
145, 274-81 5 escape, 130-1, 134, 301 ; 
itinerary after escape, 132” 

(e) At Red River Settlement, Ixvi-ix, 
Ixxil, lxxxi, Ixxxv-vi, 17, 21-3, 39-40, 
587, 84, 247-8, 252-33 indictments 
and trials, lxxii, Ixxxix, xcvill, 2-3, 5-6, 
43) 47, 129, 131-3, 248-9 

(f) Attitude of Committee to, 
Ixxiv, lIxxvi, xcvi, xcvill, 90-91, 
140-2, 144, 147, 160, 1853 relations 
with George Simpson, xvi, CXIII-xx, 
CXXill, Cxxvi-vil, 18173 quarrel with 
Joseph Beioley, Ixxii; hostility to 
Samuel Gale, xcviii, 51 

(g) Criticism of coalition negotia- 
tions, xv-vi, lix-lxi, Ixxx, xc-i, xcix-c 
civ, 138, 145-7, 158-93; interest in 
agriculture, Ixxxii; plans for im- 
proved transport, Ixxxili-iv, Cxvili-1x, 
cxxii, 177”3 stresses importance of 
Athabaska to H.B.C., xiii-iv, xvi, 
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Robertson, Colin—cont. 
xxv-vil, Ixxi, Ixxvi-ix, xc, 135, 1633 
advocates use of force against N.W.C., 
lxi, Ixxxii-iv, Ixxxvi-vili, xcvill, 91-3, 
98-9, 103-4, 113, 2473 extravagance 
of, Ixxili-v, Ixxxiv-v, cxvi, 537 
(2) Appointment as Chief Factor, 
CVi, CXI-Xil, CXX1, 1567, 3325 339s 349-503 
importance after coalition, cxi-ill, 
CXVil, CXX, 166-8, 283 
(?) Character, xiii, xvi-vil, Ixxxv, 
Cil, Cxii-iv, CXXixX-xxXi, 25, 47%, 173) 
196; Liverpool concerns, xxxivz, 
liv-v, Ixxv, xcili, xcvili, Cx-xi, CxxI-il, 
CXXIV-Vill, 8-9, 43, 104, 140-1, 157-60, 
193, 248-9, 252, 254, 282-3; illness 
of, cxxiii-iv ; plans retirement, cxxili- 
viii ; Member of Parliament, cxxviii ; 
death of, cxxviii-ix ; estate of, cxxviii- 
ix 
(7) Correspondence of, xvii, cxxvi- 
Vil, CXXX, 1%, 28, 977, 252-97; 0 daily 
journal, 1 ; diary of (journal), 1, 248, 
252-33 post journals of, 67”, 77”, 
102, 142” 3 deposition to William 
Bacheler Coltman, lxilin, xci, 28, 42 ; 
London deposition, cxil, 144, 160-1, 
290-301 3 letter outlining his service 
with H.B.C., cvi, 149-563 corre- 
spondence in cipher, 76-84 ; memorial 
of, cxvili; memorandum of, 2, 132 ; 
portrait of, 1843; letters to, 187, 188, 
2733 letter to cited, lviii, xcili, cxi-ii, 
23, 83, 90, 103-4, 117, 129, 133, 138, 
142, 148, 156-7, 1593 letter from 
cited, xxv, xxxv, xxxvil, lvi, lxi, lxv, 
Ixvili, = Ixxi-inl, ~—s xxvil-vill, —s xxx, 
Ixxxili-vi, XCli-iv, Xi, CXiil, CxIXx, 
CXXV1, 22, 77, 80-1, 85-6, 104, 106, 
(Nie, 0) 1, Tel, XG, Si IAL, 
147-9, 157, 160, 1763 diary cited, 
xvii, Ixi, lxiv-vi, lxx, lxxvi-vili, Ixxx, 
IXXXN=V;, CXXU, 1, 35°9; 7-8, 13, F5-7, 
20; 22066 
Robertson, Mrs. Colin (Theresa Chali- 
foux), CXXi-1V, CXXVIll-ix, 1967 
Robertson, James, lessee of Mary 
Nason’s farm, 130-1 
Robertson, James (H.B.C.), 188, 195 ; 
biography, 239 
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Robertson, John, biography, 
239-40 

Robertson, Patrick, half-brother of Colin 
Robertson, cxxi 

Robertson, Dr. P., 16” 

Robertson, Samuel, brother of Colin 
Robertson, lv ; failure at Liverpool, 


7; death of, Ixxv, 7, 252 


192-3 5 


Robertson, William, father of Colin 
Robertson, xvin, 8 
Robertson, William, half-brother of 


Colin Robertson, cxxi 

Robertson, Mrs. William (Katherine), 
mother of Colin Robertson, xvin 

Robertson, Mrs. William (Mary), step- 
mother of Colin Robertson, cxxi, 184” 

Robertson & Dunover, loss of Surwarrow, 
Ixxv, 7-8 ; failure of, lxxv, 7,9 

Rocheblave, Pierre Rastel de, 57, 165, 
168 

Rock Depot, letters from, 94-5; to 
establish, lii, liv; establishment of, 
94n 3 site of, 947; mentioned, cxix 

Rock Portage, 95, 255 

Rocky Mountain Portage (Peace R.), 
LOG eit P.6104,8202 

Rocky Mountains, Joseph Howse crosses, 
xlii; H.B.C. expedition to New 
Caledonia across, 953; mentioned, 
xlvii, 257-62, 264, 273-4 

Roi, Jean Baptiste, 134 

Roleaux, Baptiste, 110” 

Ross, Mr. (N.W.C. Counsel), 1337, 300-1 

Ross, Donald, 121” 

Rouge Lake (Red Lake), xlviin 

Rowand, John (Senior), lxxixn, 165”, 193, 
333, 3393 biography, 240-1 

Roy, —, 294 


St. ANNS, letter from, 51 ; situation, 517 

St. Germain, Pierre, appointed to Great 
Slave L., 1063 attached to Arctic 
Expedition, 116; terms of engage- 
Ment, LVS, 27 2 

St. Mary’s, Fort (Peace R.), letters from, 
108, III, 259-60, 263, 269-703 site 
of, 108%; new site chosen for, 112 ; 
Colin Robertson in charge of, 1037, 
108, 113723 appointments to, 264 ; 
scarcity of trading goods at, 259, 263 ; 
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St. Mary’s Fort (Peace R.)—cont. 
provisions at, 259-61, 2653; fishery 
for, 265; agriculture at, Ixxxii, 112, 
265; horses at, 112; blacksmith 
required, 268 ; Indians at, 113, 259 ; 
fur returns from, 89”, I11, I14”, 
259-60, 264; mentioned, 727, 957 

St. Mary’s Isle (Kirkcudbright), xiv, 11 

St. Matt, 1947 

St. Picque, Julian Tavurnur dit, 1257 

Salaries, xxix, XXxili, xxxv-vi, lii, lxxix 

Salt, 1227 

Saskatchewan District, established, xxxii, 
xxxix ; expansion of fur trade in, xh, 
xliii; to furnish leather for New 
Caledonia, 96; profits of, 98; pro- 
visions for Athabaska and New Cale- 
donia from, 267 

Saskatchewan River, xx, xxiii, xlii, xlviiz, 
46; North Branch, 191”; South 
Branch, 1917” 

Sault Ste. Marie, 3, 38, 507, 547, 130 

Scarlett, J., Ixxxvil, 120-21 

Schnider, Jacques, 51, 277 

Select Committee, 1857, cix 

Selkirk, Dunbar James Douglas, 6th 
Earl of, 117 

Selkirk, Jean, Countess of, advises Lord 
Selkirk, l, xc, cxiv, 117, 21”, 267, 367 ; 
friendship with Sir John Sherbrooke, 
xci, 202; views on coalition, civ-v ; 
mentioned, xivz, li, xciiz, cviin, cxn, 
12M, 19M, 51, 156 

Selkirk, Thomas Douglas, 5th Earl of 

(a) Personal. Visit to Canada, lx, 
Ixxvi, 8, 107, 19, 29, 333 returns to 
England, ci; assistance and advice 
from Lady Selkirk, 1, xc, cxiv, 11”, 217, 
26n, 36n3; correspondence of, xiva ; 
character of, 39, 41, 1443 in France, 
cii; illness of, civ, 33, 102-3, 2573 
death of, civz, 125, 141, 146, 276 ; 
debts of, civa 

(6) H.B.C. interests, xv, FOR, OOH 
xxxvi, xli, ciii-v, 11, 31, 158-9, 167 

(c) Identified with the fur trade, 
xlviii-ix, 1, li, lviii, 11-2, 30 

(d) Attitude to Athabaska Expedi- 
tions, Ixxi, Ixxili-iv, Ixxviii-ix, XCll, 
25M, 32> 39-42, 58-60, 99, 103%, 152-3 
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Selkirk, Thomas Douglas—cont. 

(e) Relations with Colin Robertson, 
Ixvi, xciv, xcvill, 16, 47”, 51, 1047 5 
letter to, 437, 2543 correspondence 
with, lv, lxxxv, 247, 249; purchase 
of farm for Robertson, xciii, Cxxi, 10; 
148 

(f) Red River Settlement. Land 
grant for, xlv-vii; schemes for 
colonisation, xxxix, xliv-v, c, 11, 46-7 5 
instructions about, lix, Ixvi-vi, 18, 


11m, 36, 1713 Catholic Mission to, 

65-6 

(g) Struggle with N.W.C. Attitude 
to violence, lili, 20, 23-4, 497%, 81, 
134, 2823 capture of Fort William, 
Ixxii, Ixxxviii-ix, xc, 8”, 12, 347, 66, 
250 3 litigation, lxxxvii, xc, Cl, 315 125 
34-5) 38, 55%, 27%, 278, 291, 2995 
negotiations for coalition, Ix-i, lxxx-1, 
XCi-li, 26-7, 37) 44, 128, 251 

Semple, Robert, appointed Governor of 
Rupert’s Land, lxvu, 151 3 activities 
at Red River Settlement, Ixvii, lxxv, 
Ixxix, Ixxxilin ; relations with Colin 
Robertson, Ixvi-vii, Ixxvi-vill, 237 5 
differs with Robertson, lxviii-ix, Ixxvul, 
17, 2473; death of, lxix, Ixxii, xxiv, 
Ixxxv-vi, c, 64, 151, 285; character, 
Ixxxil, 27-8, 247 3 mentioned, lviin 
Ixxxvilin, 64 3 biography, 241 

Seven Oaks, Massacre of, descriptions 
of; 27; S15 2475 mentioned, Ixix, 
Ixxil, lxxxilin 

Severn House, 97, 99” 

Severn River, liv 

Sharpe, Katherine, see Robertson, Mrs. 
William (Katherine) 

Shaw, Angus, character of, 92-3 ; Lord 
Selkirk orders arrest of, 237; fulmi- 
nates against Selkirk’s Settlement, 3, 
20; receives reports from Athabaska, 
XCVii2, 72-3, 75”, 77-83 at Tle-a-la- 
Crosse, 293 ; Colin Robertson refuses 
to embark in canoe of, 85; rescues 
Robertson at Pin Portage, 86-7; 
arrives at Cumberland House with 
Robertson, 86”; taken prisoner at 
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Shaw, Angus—cont. 
Grand Rapids, go”; gives up des- 
patches to William Williams, 288 ; 
conduct under arrest, 94-5, 287, 289 
Shaw, William, 252, 277, 295, 298 
Sherbrooke, Sir John, character, 19, 20 ; 
friendship with Lady Selkirk, xci, 207 ; 
involved in Red River Settlement 
controversy, CX”, 24, 367, 43, 249 
Simpson, George, character, xxi, 143, 
182; knowledge of coalition negotia- 
tions, xiv-vi ; appointment, Ixxxi, cil, 
136-7; Athabaska campaign, xill, 
Ixxix, CV, CXilil, CXVill-ix, 667; seizes 
Simon McGillivray, Jr., Ixxxvill, 163 ; 


authorship of Athabaska Journal, 
cxix-xx, 671; relations with Colin 
Robertson, xiii, | CXIV-Vili, | CxXx, 


illness at Norway House, cxv, 183-4 ; 
family relations, cxxii; character 
book, xvi; at first council at Norway 
House, 174-63; policies, Ixxxiv, 191, 
196 

Sky blues, 175 

Smith, Adam, cvii-ix 

Smith, Edward, at Fort Chipewyan, 
75, 77, 8123; at Great Slave L., 109 ; 
policy after coalition, 197; appoint- 
ment as Chief Factor, 332, 339 

Smith, William (Secretary, H.B.C.), 
CXXVIM, CXXVII1M, 97, 141-2, 1452, 147M, 
1492, 1592, 160n, 1847, 327, 3443 
biography, 242 

Smith, William (M.P.), 242 

Smith, William Gregory 
Secretary, H.B.C.), 242 

Smoky River, 1082, 109, 213-4 

Snodie (Snoddy, Snody), Adam, 184, 
195 ; biography, 242 

Soucisse, Joseph, violence in Athabaska, 
73n, 763 arrest in Athabaska, 1187, 
294 3 released at Grand Rapids, 276, 
298 

Spence, George, 1187, 294, 298 

Spencer, John, 17-8, 49, 333 

Split Lake Post, 177” 

Stewart, Alexander, at Ile-a-la-Crosse, 
293; at Pin Portage, 87 ; at Cumber- 


(Assistant 
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Stewart, Alexander—cont. 
land House, 86”, 289; avoids Grand 
Rapids, 288 ; appointment as Chief 
Factor, 332, 338 

Stewart, Andrew, 171, 333 3 biography, 
242-3 

Stewart, James, 134 

Stoney Mountains, see Rocky Mountains 

Strachan, Rev. John, 14-5, 26, 164” 

Stuart, Gale & O’Sullivan, 6” 

Stuart (Stewart), James, 3-5, 249 

Stuart, John, 117, 332, 339 

Sugar, 122” 

Superior, Lake, lxiv, 176 

Survarrow, Ixxv, 7n, 8n 

Sutherland, Daniel, 24 

Sutherland, James, Ixxxviliz, 62, 175-6, 
332. 339 

Sutherland, Robert, cxvi, 190 

Swain, James (Junior), 188 ; biography, 
243 

Swain, Thomas (Senior), 178 

Swampy Lake, 267 


ae eee 


TaBEAU, THE Rev. P. A., 56 

Tavurnur, dit St. Picque, Julian, see St. 
Picque, Julian Tavurnur dit 

Terrebonne, 22” 

Téte Jaune, see Hatsinaton, Pierre 

Thain, Thomas, 6, 134 

Thestironsara (Thisteronsenac), Pierre, 
214, 261-2 

Thomas, Charles, 58”, 71”, 118, 263-4, 
271256 

Thomas, Thomas (Junior), 244 

Thomas, Thomas (Senior), supersedes 
William Auld, xli, liv; duties as 
superintendent, liv, Ix, Ixxxii, Ixxxvil, 
973; Robert Semple takes precedence 
over, lxvii, 151; relations with dis- 
persed Red River Settlers, lxvi, 150 ; 
contacts with Athabaska Expedition, 
Iviii, Ixiii-iv, Ixxvili, Ixxxiv, 58, 597 ; 
appoints John Clarke to Athabaska 
Expedition, Ixv, lxxvi; mentioned, 
52; biography, 243-4 

Thomas, Thomas (znd), 244 

Thomson (Thompson), John, 57”, 135, 


332, 338 
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Thorp, John Tho., 301 

Thunder Bay, 552 

Tiercotte, —, 286 

Timber Trade, to be developed at Moose 
Factory, xxix-xxx, liv ; George Hyde 
Wollaston’s plans for, xxxi ; to provide 
home cargo for colonist ships, xliii 

Timiskaming (Timiskamang), 176 


Todd, William, joins Athabaska Expedi- 
tion, 101; winters at Fort Wedder- 
burn, 106, 118-20, 123, 264, 295 ; 
medical services to Chipewyan In- 
dians, 107, 269, 272; deposition of, 
124”; retires from Athabaska, 136 

Tonnerre Traverse, 55-6 

Trade, see Fur Trade 

Trade Goods, lxiv, lxxili-iv, Ixxxil, 49”, 
82, 258, 263, 265, 267, 270 

Trade, Instructions for, xxxii-ill, XXXV-Vi 
XXXVIII-1X 

Trade, License of Exclusive, cvil, cix, cx 

Trade, Standard of, xxi-ii, xxxil 

Traite, Portage de (Fort de Traite), 
project of interrupting N.W.C. canoes 
at, Ixxxvili, CxVill, 99, 113, 128 5 men- 
tioned, xli, xlviiz, 107”, 121, 177” 

Transport, competition of routes, Hud- 
son Bay ws. St. Lawrence, XVIL1-1X, 
xxvi, xxxi, xxxiv, xlix, lii, lx-i, Ixxvi, 
exxxi, 251, 253, 283 5 for Red River 
Settlement, xliii, xlviii, li, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxviii, 22, 29, 33, 46 3 to Athabaska, 
xx-i, xxiii, xxxiv-v, xxxvii, liv, lvi, 
Iviii, Ixiii-v, lxx-ii, Ixxix, Ixxxill, xciv, 
XCVil, Civ, 58, 62, 66, 70”, 102-103, 
II4, II7, I19-21, 150-5, 177) 254-9, 
266-7 ; route to the Columbia (Joseph 
Howse), xlii; route to the Columbia 
(N.W.C.), 257-9; defence of routes 
of, Ixxxii-iv, xcv, 289-90 ; dangers of 
inland, xxxvi, 56, 86-8 ; winter road, 
lii, exxii, 46 ; means of communica- 
tion, lxxxili, 248; canoes, men and 
equipment of, Ixxill-iv, CXlll, 49-50, 
53%, 56, 102-103, 170-1, 267-8 ; boat 
system, CXvili-ix, 95, 100, 177, 
182, 190, 2663 horses in Peace R., 
112 
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Trout Falls, lxxxiii 
Trout Lake, 997 


VALLIANT, see Willan, John Jacob 

Vandersluys, Jasper, 1347, 160 

Vaudrieul, 4 

Vermilion, Fort (Peace R.) (N.W.C.), 
xx, Ixxxvill, 1137 

Vignau, Luc, 53, 106, 264 

Villandrie, Vital, 189 

Vincent, Thomas, superintendent of the 
Southern Dept., xliii, Ixvu, Ixxiiz, 
55, IOI, 159, 249; appointment as 
Chief Factor, 332, 3393 biography, 
244-5 

Vitelly, Jacob, 277 


WAKEFIELD, GIBBON, XXxxiv7 

War, of American Independence, cx ; 
Napoleonic, xxviii-xxx ; of 1812, Ix-ii, 
xvi, cvillz, cx 

Wedderburn, Andrew, see 
Andrew 

Wedderburn, Fort, letters from, 106, 
1133 established, lxx: in charge of 
Francois Decoigne, xc; John Clarke 
at, Ixxi, xc; Colin Robertson at, 
xciv-v, 67, 146; canoe pillaged at, 
732; Robertson’s capture at, Ci; 
Robertson’s correspondence in cipher 
to, 76, 78-843; journal of, kept by 
Robert Miles, cxix, 67”, 773 state 
of, xciv, 68, 70m, 1143 in charge of 
Alexander McDonald, xcvi, 96 ; con- 
duct of McDonald at, 100-1, 117; 
appointments to, 106, 118, 264; state 
of provisions at, 7om; fisheries at, 
70-1 ; requirements of, 266 ; Indians 
at, 70) 73) 75%, 114-6, 2703; fur re- 
turns, 897, 1147, 263. See also Atha- 
baska ; Chipewyan, Fort 

West, The Rev. John, 1947 

Whale Fishery, xliii, liv 

White Eagle’s Son, 194 

Whitemud Creek, 94” 

Wilcocke, Samuel Hull, 134 

Willan (Valliant), John Jacob, at Fort 
Wedderburn, 106, 117-8, 264, 271 3 
at Grand Rapids, 285; attempts to 


Colvile, 
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Willan (Valliant), John Jacob—cont. 
arrest William McIntosh, 107”; in- 
dictments against, 277; arrest of, at 
Grand Rapids, 276, 298 

Williams, William 

(a) Letters to, 256, 258-9, 263, 269- 
Ors CHATACLEL GE XCV sn COA LO ssl 700s 
family of, 17973; appointment as 
Governor, XcV, ¢, Cll, 657 

(b) Captures N.W.C. partners at 
Grand Rapids, Ixxxiii, Ixxxviii, xcv, 
G, \CXIV, -9O-0) £014, £82,275, 295% 


Williams, William—cont. 


confiscates N.W.C. letters at Grand 
Rapids, 72”, 288 ; report on capture 
at Grand Rapids, 284-90 

(c) Relations with Colin Robertson, 
IxXxxvii, XCVi-Vii, XCIX, CXVili, cxix, 787, 
80, 87%, 91-3, 95-100, 105, III, 113, 
117, 119-21, 123-4, 126, 136-7, 140-2, 
154; 166, 29415) N>W.Cx warrants 
against, 271, 277, 2983 proscribed 
by N.W.C., 167-8 ; mentioned, xv, 
77M, 107-8, 181, 185-6, 297 
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